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DR M‘CRIE'S LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE. 


Tue Christian religion, ever since 
its birth, has acted like a Deity upon 
earth, and its history forms a chain of 
stupendous miracles. Its wonderful 

igin, its miraculous spread, its asto- 

ing triumphs, the mighty changes 
which it has wrought in the conduct 
and condition of mankind, and the in- 
estimable benefits which it has shower- 
ed upon the nations that have prac- 
tised it, —these thingsamaze us in con- 
templating them with their superhu- 
man character, and.overwhelm us with 
the conviction, that Christianity must 
of necessity have proceeded from Hea- 


ven. 
The Reformation, or, to speak more 
correctly, the resuscitation of this re- 
ligion, after it had been virtually de- 
stroyed by those who professed to be 
its own ministers, exhibited character- 
istics but little less wonderful than 
those which it displayed in its first rise 
hole pips ae eating 
other, it trium by trampling 
under its feet what seemed to be the 
laws of nature, and moral and pliysi- 
cal es sree gee Nearly all earthly 
authorities were opposed to the re- 
formers—rulers, as well as subjects, 
were almost everywhere, with regard 
to religious wr ws the slaves of the 
Pope—the Catholic religion possessed 
everything that could render it attrac 
tive in the eyes of governments, and 
that of the reformers displayed many 
things that were calculated to fill 
pres mes with se and dread. Ms 
atholic nothing unemploy- 
ed that promised to seduce and enslave 


mankind ; they indulged the i 
tolerated Presi every sin, filled the 
path to heaven with worldly 

ensured paradise to the whole of their 
followers, and doomed all who might 
forsake them to perdition ; while the 
reformers forbadeeven innocent amuse- 
ments, insisted upon self-denial 
privations, made salvation a matter 
difficult attainment, and used that for 
making Pay which was in the 


highest unpalatable to human 
nature. Yet the powerless prevailed 
against themigh vernments were 


conquered by the books and sermons 
of a few proscribed individuals—the 
most powerful chains that could be ri- 
vetted on nations were broken by the 
mere breath of those whom the world 
was instructed to re as the accur~ 
sed instruments of il 
nature rejected gratification for auste+ 
rities and mortifications, and Christi- 
anity once more became a reality, as 
well as a name, to bestow on 

temporal benefits and eternal happi- 
ness. 

‘The same end was to be reached in 
different nations, the circumstances of 
which were perfectly dissimilar ; and 
therefore the Reformation worked in 
different countries by instruments of 
the most opposite character. In one 
it employed the humblest individual, 
in another a. a was its amare 
scious i; and igno- 
rant fought its battles, Sieve the nobi- 
lity ranked among its most efficient 
champions. Political intrigues, the un- 
principled strife of factions, national 
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uarrels, the igacy and crimes of 
paciery: Bey i eethatey and unnatu- 


ral events, the efforts ofrthose who up= 


held the cause of Catholicism, all har- 


moniously ired to give success to 
the _ a was essential for 
its sugcess, as human reason can 
‘judge, that the guilt of Mary of Scot- 
and Henry the Eighth of England 
was so great, and was of so singular a 
character. Considered apart from the 
Reformation, all these things seem but 
a chaos of accidents ; but, considered 
in connexion with it, they appear to 
form a wonderful combination—a 
scheme so complex,.vast, magnificent,’ 
and perfect, as to render it impossible 
for us toascribe it to chance, or to any- 
thing less than over-ruling Providence. 
- Perhaps the — ret am 
resting portion e history 
Reformation appertains to Scotland. 
The beauty of Mary—her wild and fa- 
tal attachment—the romantic and sin- 
gular nature of her errors and guilt— 
the soft and womanish character of her 
conduct, notwithstanding its crimi- 
nality—and her misfortunes and sor- 
rows ;~—thetowering character of Knox 
—his fire and heroism—his austerity 
and inflexibility—the prodigious ine 
acquired by his ta- 
jents and zeal—and the remarkable 
vicissitudes through which he passed ; 
—all these matters, combined with the 
striking and contrasted characters and 
deeds of the other personages, who in- 
tentionally or unconscio’ bore a 
part in the Reformation of Scotland, 
ive to its history the seductive air and 
celidletatecens of a romance. 
' DrM‘Crie’s ery bee is teo 
established to us support or 
illustration, and we notice his Life of 
Melville rather to direct the attention 
‘of such of our readers as are unac- 


ings like Knox and Mary, and if the 
struggles which established and over- 
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places before us the conduct of the Re« 
formers after they had crushed Popery, 
their eantests-with Morton and James, 
their triumph over Episcopacy, and 
their subsequent overthrow ; and it 
moreover gives a mass of information. 
touching the state of learning in Scot- 
land during this period of Scottish his- 
tory. Our readers will readily believe, 
that such a writer as Dr M‘Crie could 
not write on matters like these with- 
out producing a most valuable publi- ’ 
cation. 

Andrew Melville sprung, in 1545, 
from a highly respectable family, 
though his father seems to have pos- 
sessed but a slender fortune. After 
giving evidences of gréat genius, and 
making himself master of all the learn= 
ing that could be gained in his own 
country, he left it at the age of nine- 
teen, to ute his studies on the 
Continent. He went first to Paris, and 
afterwards to Geneva. He distinguish- 
ed himself at both places, and became 
acquainted with several of the first 
scholars of the age, 

- The Reformers had to fight their 
way against governments, and theres ~ 
fore they were compelled to mingle 
politics with religion ; they could not 
advance a without asserting the 
rinciples of civil liberty, and attempte 
ing both to define and to contract ‘the 
power of rulers. This imperious ne- 
cessity will go far towards justifying 
them for assuming to so great an exe 
tent as they did the character of politi- 
cians. They cut, however, but a sorry 
figure in this character, and ‘hey were 
unable to practise the principles of li- 
—— the power came into their 
hands. With the celebrity which Ge~ 
neva — for the political nature 
of the ogy taught within it, our 
readersare familiar. It was there, in the 
words of Dr M‘Crie, “ that Knox first 
felt the hallowed flame of liberty kin~ 
dle in his bréast ;.and, while he breath- 
ed. the. free air of that republic, he 
conceived the enterprize of breaki 
the fetters of religious and. politi 
bondage by which his native country 
was enthralled ;” and it was. there 
where Melville became confirmed .in 
+ opinions which had animated 

Rox, i 1 ni? ; 

Melville returned to_his native 
country, after an absence of ten years, 


»'with a brilliant. reputation for piety, 
» talents, 


e received‘an 


d learning 2] 
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structor to the Regent Morton until a 
more valuable situation could be given 
him, which he declined ; and he soon: 
after was admitted Principal of the 
university of Glasgow. “ The li 

of the university of Glasgow,’ 
observes Dr M‘Crie, “ properly com- 
mences with Melville, though the se«, 
minary had subsisted for upwards of-a 
century before he was connected with 
it.” He found it literally in a state of 


ruin; and, by his energy, even 


rance, and talents, he 
it to a flourishing condition. : 

When Melville returned to Scot« 
land. ecclesiastical matters were in 

t confusion. The Popish Church 

just been overthrown, and the re- 
formed one had assumed no settled 
and recognized form. 

‘¢ The young King was still a minor, 
and James, Earl of Morton, exercised the 
supreme authority, to which he had been 
raised on the death of the former regent, 
the Earl of Mar.”—*‘* The revenues of 
the Church tempted his cupidity ; and, as 
the sacredness of that fund had been al« 
ready violated, he looked to it as the most 
convenient source of enriching himself, and 
increasing the number of his dependents. 
The irregularities of his private life made 
him dread the reproofs and censures of the 


y raised 


oe png and the dependence which he 
on Elizabeth, conspired, with his love 


of power, in inducing him to seek the sup- 

pression of the liberties of the Church, and 

to bring it as nearly as possible to a con- 

ra & in point of government, with the 
of England. 


“ The Church of Scotland, from the be- 

ing of the Reformation, did not ac- 
knowledge any permanent ecclesiastical 
office superior to that of the pastor; the 
em ent of superintendents was a pro- 
visional and temporary expedient adopted 
to supply the deficiency of ministers. The 
superintendents no episcopal au- 
thority in the common acceptation of that 
term ; they were ordained in the same man- 
ner as other pastors, and derived the spe- 
cial powers with which they were invested 
from the General Assemblies of the Church, 
to which they care inate accountable. at 
ev i r their managements. 
‘At dae eacillchonons of the Reformation, 
the — b prxgurs secular and regular, 
were allowed to retain the greater part of 
their revenues ; and continued to oc. 
cupy their seats in Parliament, to which 
they were entitled, in the eye of the law, 
equally as other lords, as long as their ba, 
ronial benefices were not taken from them 
by the state. Some of them embraced the 
xeformed doctrines ; but.even these did not 
, t the Protestant Church in Parlia- 
ment; and, if they exercised any écclesi- 
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astical authority, it was not in the charac~; 
having been admitted into the ministry, or 
of ther having received a comimis- 
sion to that from the General As-’ 
sembly. ‘This i applied’ 
to deaneries, rectories, and iriferior ‘ne 
With the jon of the third part, the: 
incumbents enjoy ~ their eae ae ee 
wu joining rotestant ; 
Se ee $3 
according to i s- In this; 
Ghani tho wale, uhich they had held in the, 
Popish Church, and the benefices which. 
they continued to enjoy, gave them no pre-. 
cedence or superiority to their brethren, al- 
though they might still be called by their 
old titles in the way of courtesy, or rom: 
the power of custom. , 

«In this state matters continued until 
the year 1571, when it became necessary’ 
to fill several ies become vacant by: 
the death or the forfeiture of the i : 
bents. The Church had already expressed. 
her judgment on the subject, both in the 
Book of Discipline, and in representations. 
repeatedly to the Parliament and Pri- 
vy Council, in which she craved that the 
bishoprics should be dissolved, ‘and their 
revenues applied to the ratios super- 
intendents and ministers. But to this mea- 
sure the and the greater part of the’ 
ee, were ena or According -. 
y, the vacant bishoprics other great 
Benefices were bestowed on noblemen, who 

resented preachers to them, after, they- 
had taken care to secure to themselves a 
certain portion of their revenues, . 

** These proceedings, as soon as they 
transpired, were pete against by the 
Commissioners of the Church, and they 
everywhere excited the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion.” 

We cannot. perceive that Morton’s 
desire to see the Church of Scotland 
assume the form of that of Eng 
necessarily a a wish to destroy 
its liberties. The Reformers had now 
got far beyond a reformation of reli- 

ion ; what they were labouring for 
involyed a might politics change in 
the constitution. if e abolition of Po- 
was a matter of religion, it left 
the constitution as it found it ; bat the 
abolition of Episcopacy affected in no 
essential point religious opinion, and 
it was, in a very great degree, a poli- 
pea yeas 
reely in the strife of parties; they 
had, in no. reserved manner, Siecitaded 
matters in the Se phe purely 
litical ; they had ayowed the doc 
tine that kings muah Bs put ‘to de, 
by their subjects for, mal-governme: 
and they hal Gotan Thal thers might 
be cases in which they would 


e 
Wing 
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ly, and in virtue of their office, 


he 


themselves to be the 


her revenues and conduct. Mors 
have been without either 
or sanity, if, as a ruler, he had 

) them. The 
“4 a com. rer of the 
with the Scriptures, and to pu- 
clergy, was not a right to re- 
to a heap of ruins, that she 
rebuilt in the form that was 
at variance with the public 
weal, and the refusal to permit the Re- 
formers to do this was anything but an 
invasion of her liberties. — 

Had Morton gone heartily along 
with the Reformers in correcting the 
doctrines of the church, in properly 

i tin her porno, and in 
clergy o eae 
members, he might then have made a 
stand with every ect of success. 
Justice and reason would have been 
with him, and, in all probability, would 
have rallied the intelligent portion of 
the around him, as well as the 
ity. But he committed a capital 
error in suffering the high church dig- 
nities to be disposed of as they were. 
Such dis was a flagrant and cry- 
ing abuse, and it threatened the church 
with the most serious evils ; it could 
not fail of disgusting all who wished 
to see things properly established, and 
of cao essential service to the 
Reformers in their war against Episco- 
. The one side’ was thus about as 
in error as the other, and the 
troubles that followed were a natural 
consequence. 

‘After an ineffectual attempt to pre- 
vail over ae Reformers by ere bg 
sures, ‘the Regent endeavo to 
soothe them {nto acquiescence. The 
Convention of Leith was formed to 
devise a scheme for removing the dis- 
sension, The issue was unsatisfactory. 
Thé Convention conceded certain mi- 
nor points to both sides, but it left the 
great evil, the root of contention, much 
as it found it. The Tulchan prelates 
were ee disposing of the higher digs 
manner of disp e higher dig 
nities of the church pee J “un. 


Hf 


“<4 


et 
zk 


¥ 


t 


4 
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Dissatisfaction and strife increased, 
and both sides plunged still deeper in- 
to wrong. sees were filled with 
persons. The patrons of be- 
» not being bound by any law, 
refused to comply with the regulations 
of the Convention, and they were se- 
cretly encouraged to do so by Morton. , 
The Regent made the most unjusti- 
fiable encroachments on the rights of 
the church. The ministers protested 
against, and held consultations touch- 
ing the best means of resisting them, 
and Morton then charged them with 
sedition and treason, withdrew his 
countenance from their Assemblies, 
questioned their right to meet and 
transact business without his express 
allowance, and advanced a claim to 
supremacy over the church, 

In this perilous crisis, the Reform- 
ers were destitute of an efficient lead- 
er. They were common-place meh, 
disqualified, in almost every way, for 
fighting such a battle as they were en- 
gaged in. Had not a leader appeared 
among them gifted with a large por- 
tion of the- spirit of Knox—intrepid 
and inflexible—capable both of judgin 
and acting—able to inspire them wit 
courageand unanimity—and having the 
power to give a tone to public feeling, 
and to rally around him the body of 
the people, it is probable that the en- 
croachments, which their own at- 
tempted encroachments had perha 
in a@' great measure produced, would 
have involved them and their cause in 
ruin. Such a leader appeared among 
them in the person of Andrew Melville. 
He at once took his place at their head, 
struck boldly at the whole structure 
of Episcopacy, and rendered them 
again the assailants. ) 

Our limits will not allow u’ to give 
a sum of the series of struggles 
that followed, and that gaye to the 
reformers a momentary triumph. The 
following interview between Morton 
and Melville is highly characteristic. 

*¢ Morton said that the General Assem- 
bly was a convocation of the King’s lieges, 
and that it was treasonable for them to 
meet without his allowance. To this Mel- 
ville answered, that, if it were so, then 
Christ and his apostles must have been 

ilty of treason, for they convocated hun- 

reds and thousands, and tanght and go- 
verned them, without asking the permis- 
sion of magistrates; and yet they were 
obedient subjects, and commanded the peo- 
ple to give what was due unto Cesar. Ha- 
ving appcaled, in proof of this assertion, to 
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the Acts of the Apostles, the Regent re- 
plied, scornfully, * Read ye oved vid an 
Act as we did at St Johnston ?’ referring 
to the armed resistance which the Lords of 
the ( ion made to the Queen Rey 
; sti erth, in the beginning of the Re- 
ion. * My Lord,’ answered Melville, 
‘ if ye be ashamed of that act, Christ will 
be ashamed of you.’ He added, ‘that, ina 
great crisis, the conduct of menwas not to be 
rigidly scanned by common rules ; and ac- 
tions, which, in other circumstances, would 
be highly censurable, may be excused, and 
even approved; as our Saviour virtually 
justified those who introduced to him a pal- 
sied invalid by the roof of a house, without 
waiting the ission of the proprietor. 
At that time the kingdom of Heaven suffer- 
ed violence, and all men pressed into it,with- 
out asking the leave of prince or emperor,” 
The Regent, biting the head of his staff, 
exclaimed in a tone of half-suppressed in- 
ignation, which few who were acquainted 
with his manner and temper could hear 
without alarm, ‘ There wil] never be quiet- 
ness in this country til] half-a-dozen of you 
be hanged, or banished the country.’— 
* Tush, sir,’ replied Melville, ‘ threaten 
your pr dee Mage 2 that manner. It is the 
same to me whether [I rot in the air or in 
the ground. The earth is the Lord’s.— 
Patria est ubicunque est bene. I have been 
ready to give my life where it would not 
have been half so well wared, at the plea- 
sure of my God. I have lived out of your 
country ten years, as well as in it. Let God 
be glorified ; it will not be in your power 
to hang or exile his truth.’ ” 
Few things lower the Reformers 
more in our opinion, than their unna- 
interpretations of tlie Scriptures, 
and their practical adoption of the 
doctrine, that the end justifies the 
means. Our English puritans could 
discover nothing that the Bible called 
for more loudly than the destruction 
of the Protestant church of their coun- 


try—nothing that the Bible more fully 
justified, than the bloodshed and de- 
vastation which they were employed 
in 


strife of parties, and the 
consequent weakness of the govern- 
ment, for some time prevented the Re- 
formers from experiencing any decided 
ition ; but soon after James took 

reins into his own hands, the go- 
vernment re-commenced offensive ope- 
rations against them. Lennox obtain- 
ed his ascendency over the king, and 
in furtherance of his other oe the 
restoration of Episcopacy was determi- 
nedon. The regdlations of the con- 
vention of Leith were revived by an 
act of privy council; the disposal of 
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the sce of Glasgow was given to Len- 
nox, “ who offered it to different mi- 
nisters, upon the condition of their 
making over to him its revenues, and 
contenting themselves with an annual 
on.” It was at last accepted by 
bert Montgomery, minister of Stir- 
ling, a person designated by Roberte 
son as “a man vain, feeble, ump- 
tuous, and more apt, by the blemishes 
of his character, to have alienated the 
people trom an order already beloved, 
than to reconcile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred.” This 
most impolitic and iniquitous measure 
produced its natural consequences ; it 
excited universal indignation. It em- 
broiled the government and the Re- 
formers in open war, and it gave the 
latter the advantage altogether in point 
of justice. If anything could reconcile 
us to bask pero which the ir. 
ers W against Episcopacy, it wo 
be conduct like this on the ) 
those who defended it ; in truth, such 
conduct was well calculated to make 
it the object of general enmity among 
the people. 1% 

Tn the strife which followed, Mel- 
ville occupied the most distinguished 
pert ; be wat of. guce, She oan ie Soe 

ero of his party. After much un- 
warrantable injustice on the part of 
the government, and determined re- 
sistance on that of the ministers, the 
Raid of Ruthven destroyed the power 
of Lennox and Arran, and produced a 
temporary peace. . 

While Melville was engaged in this 
contest, he was involved in the per- 
formance of extraordinary duty at St 
Andrews, of which he had been ad- 
mitted Principal. He frequently 
preached in the room of one of the re- - 
gular ministers. The following ex- 
tract is too highly illustrative of his 
character to be omitted. ; 

* As as he continued to preach, it 
was impossible for him to refrain from 
condemning the conduct of those who ob- 
structed the settlement of the parish. The 
umbrage taken at this was inereased by 
the fg ave: with mg he Pe ype Be 
more t vices whic iled ame 
the inhabitants, and eee overlook by 
those in authority. Galled by his re- 
proofs, the provost one day rose from his 
seat in the middle of the sermon, and. left 
the church, muttering his dissatisfaction 
with the preacher. P were affixed 
to the gate of the new threateni 
to set fire to the Principal’s lodging, to 
bastinade him, and to chase him out of the 
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in it, to be the production of James 
of Baleomy. This 
Melville to the con ion at 
the end of a sermon, in which been 
uncommonly free and vehement, and de- 
scribed the author of it, who was sitting 
him, as ‘a Frenchified, Italianized, 
ly gentleman, who had polluted many 
beds, and now boasted that he 
would pollute the church of God, by basti- 
his servants.’ He silenced his ad- 
at this time, but they soon found 
an ity of revenging themselves for 
the which he had taken with 
them.” ' 
It can excite no surprise that con- 
duct like this made him enemies, but 
it may excite some surprise that a man 
ae te talents, see gh 
rience, sagacity of Melville, sho 
be so far i ‘nt of his spiritual 
duties, and a a yey < religion, 
as, from report and a spirit of revenge, 
to” point out publicly es of the con- 
Bregation to all the rest as a common 
adulterer. Many of our readers will 
believe, ward dg of God “ 
as deep! uted by this as it wo 
have om by the “ bastinading” of 
Arran recovered his influence, and 
the ministers were again involved in 
storms ; spies were placed round them 
by the favourite, and Melville was 
soon cited to appear before the Privy 
Council, to answer to the charge of 
having uttered seditious and treason- 
able hes. He appearet!, and de- 
fe himself with great spirit, but 
was found guilty of “ declining the 
judgment of the Council, and beha- 
ving irreverently before them,” and 
‘was condemned to be imprisoned in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, and to be 
further punished in his person and 
at his Majesty’s pleasure. He 
in the capital, and, find- 
ing that it was in@onded to confine him 
in the castle of sernger = a of 
tliat of Edinburgh, a solitary and un- 
wholesome dungeon, Nept: by a crea~ 
of Arran’s, he determined upon, 
‘accomplished, ye Sanenre. 
| abeence, ytery was over- 
vn by the Parliament, and the 


-dressin 


NF 
/ 
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chief ion of his colleagues either 
Salt Genensinats or were brought 
over by the court. 

On Melville’s return to his native 
country with the banished noblemen, 
his _ a was - restoration of 

. The preachers, for reasons 
Guid. we think, may be gathered 
from their previous conduct, met with 
but little support from the noblemen, 
who pra. § to the king himself. 
War was again commenced between 
them and the court. The spirit in 
which it was carried on by the preach- 
ers, may be discovered by the follow- 
ing extracts. 

*¢ James Gibson, minister of Pencait- 
land, in a sermon which he preached in 
Edinburgh, made use of the following in- 
discreet language: ‘ I thought that Cap- 
tain James Stewart, Lady Jesabel his wife, 
and William Stewart, had persecuted the 
Church, but now I have found the truth, 
that it was the King himself. As Jero- 
boam and his posterity were rooted out for 
staying of the true worshipping of God, so 
I fear, that if our King continue in his pre- 
sent course, he shall be the last of his 
race,’” 


Our readers need not be reminded, 
that James did not seek the re-esta- 
blishment of Popery ; that he did not 
dispute with the ministers touching 
religious doctrines ; and that the main 
question between them was, whether 
Episcopacy should or should not exist. 
The mere wish to have bishops, was, 
it seems, in the eyes of those who re- 
garded themselves as the only true ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures, so heinous 
asin, as could scarcely fail of being 
visited by divine vengeance. 

Archbishop Adamson had been the 
chief adviser of the laws which over- 
threw presbytery :— 

*¢ James Melville (the nephew of An- 
drew) preached at the opening of the pro- 
vincial synod of Fife, which met at St An- 
drews in April 1586. In the course of his 
sermon the preacher turned to the arch- 
bishop, who was sitting with great dignity 
in the assembly, and charged him with 
overthrowing, in violation of his promises, 
the scriptural government and discipline of 
the Church of Scotland; and then, ad- 
himself to the members of the sy- 
- mga to “pm ~~ of bold 

irurgeons, by cuttin such a corrupt 
member. yt a of this 4 
jury ;. but the synod instantly conyerted 

admonitions of the preacher into for- 
ee ean ata and put the bishop on his 
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E ‘was at le abolished 
by the government, and for some time 
matters went on peaceably. The con- 
spiracy of the Popish lords, however, 
renewed the discord between James 
and the preachers. Justified as the 
conduct of the latter, described by the 
following extracts, perhaps was, by 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
it could not fail of being exceedingly 
offensive ans James’s exalted notions of 
kingly authority. 

i yoo ehtainnininiies to present 
himself in the palace, and the reception he 
met with shewed that he still retained a 
place in his majesty’s affections. With the 
view of establishing himself prea and 
in the hopes of ining his former sta- 
fion, he applied to the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, professed great regard for the 
Church, and offered to give satisfaction for 
any offences which he might formerly have 
committed. But the presbytery-met his 
advances with the most discouraging cold- 
ness. They at the same time appointed a 
deputation to wait upon his majesty, and to 
warn him against admitting such a dange- 
rous pérson into his counsels.” 

** Alarmed at the tendency of this poli- 
cy, (the lenity of James towards the Popish 
lords,) the provincial synod of Fife, which 
met in September, 1593, came to the reso- 
lution of excommunicating the four Popish 
noblemen, Huntly, Angus, Errol, and 
Hume, with their two principal adherents, 
Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindown, and 
Sir James Chisholm of Dundurn. This 
sentence was communicated to the other 
synods, and was unanimously approved and 
intimated in all the pulpits.” 

“ On the trial of the lords,— 

_ $¢ Melville attended as one of the com- 
missioners of the Church, and used his 
wonted freedom in uttering his sentiments. 
He reproved the king for the manner in 
which he allowed himself to speak of those 
who had been the chief instruments of the 
reformation, and the best friends of his 
throne ; and for the uniform MY parescsd 
which he had shewn to the avowed enemies 
of both, and i ly to the house of 
Huntly. He mged those who advised 
his majesty to favour the Popish noblemen 
to- come forward and avow themselves be- 
fore the Estates ; pledging himself to prove 
them traitors to the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland, ——. were _ liable 
toisheiniohaheniti quailty: 
oe ae oe failed in ons he would 

i goto the gibbet. The — and 
courtiers smiled at his. offer, and said that 
he} was-more zealous than wise.” —- 
‘/In-consequence of the conduct of 
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Genmane at Fife, and appotuted 
cucteten to'go to F » and: 
exhort him to prevent the evil conse~ 
quences which would ensue from the’ 
measures which his council were pur- 
suing.” The deputies were admitted’ 
to a private audience. They had agreed 
pd James owe ng Bin prem be their, 
spokesman ; but ad scarcely begun 
to speak, when the king ily inter. 

rupted him. James Melville was pre- 
paring to reply in his mild manner, 
when his uncle stepped forward, and 
addressed the king. 


in :—‘ Sir, we will always 
ar but 


reverence your majesty in 
since we have this occasion to 


King James the head of this, common. — 
wealth, and there is Christ Jesus the 

of the Church, whose subject James; 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is not 
a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a mem- 
ber. Sir, those whom Christ has j 

and commanded to watch over his church, 
ern bis epicaal Kingdom, WG joy 
vern his i 9 
and severally ; the which ne, Christies king 
or prince should control and discharge, but 
fortify and assist ; otherwise they are not 
faithful subjects of Christ, and members of 
his church. We wall [ate te. Some: See 
place, and givegou all due obedience ; 
pee say you are not the of 

urch; you cannot give us that eterng 
lide Which week Se ores in’ 

and you 


James towards the Popish lords after oi 
commis- 


tioners of the General Assembly, as- 








assembifes since that time continual« 
ve been terrible to these enemies, and 
steadable to you. And now, when 
we ee os 
continuance an: . 
bony Seay your own destruction by 
a devilish and most icious counsel) be- 
gin to hinder and dishearten Christ’s ser- 
vants, and se most faithful lenegane 
uarrelling them for their convening, an 
the care they have of their duty to Christ 
and you, when you should rather commend 
countenance them, as the godly kings 
did? The wisdom of your 
counsel, which I call devilish, is this, that 
ye must be served by all sorts of men, to 
come to your and grandeur, Jew 
and Gentile, Papist and Protestant; and 
because the Protestants and ministers of 
Scotland are over-strong, and control the 


Their 
ly has 


es 


aS 


Kins, SPAT pes bem #0 Ses, Pane 
Bae ae 
snd, the king being equal and indifferent, 


both shall be fain to flee to him. But, sir, 
if God’s wisdom be the only true wisdom, 
this will prove mere and mad folly ; his 
curse cannot but light upon it; in seeking 
BeRp Fe Shon lene Both 5 eommeeh in clea- 
uprightly to » his true servants 
Soni es See pes stead, and he would 
compel the rest counterfeitly and lyingly 
“¢ over themselves and serve you !” 
e have given this extraordinary 
at length, not more to throw 
light upon the character of Melville, 
to develope the principles of the 
ians. 


tes thickened between James 
preachers, and the recourse 
ich the latter had to politics in the 
e intolerable to the mo- 
e, however, triumphed against 
ightily, both by force and cun- 
accession of James to the 
ne, a letter was delivered 
im to Melville, commanding 
“all excuses set aside, to 
— gris Pe 15th of 
following, that his maj 
t with hin afid ahs a 
of learning, judgment, 
ce, concerning such thin: 
as would tend to settle the peace of 
church, and to justify to the world the 
measures which his majesty, after such 
i condescension, might 


find ‘it necessary to adopt, for aguas 
te 


i 


: 


: 


3 


if 
- 


+ 


EyRea ery 
au 1 


ing the obstinate and turbulen 
milér letters were delivered to James 
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The eight ministers obeyed, though 
with great reluctance, the royal sume 
mons. Our limits will not allow us to 


give fy eng of the conferences in 
which Melville displayed his wonted 
intrepidity. After these, which natu- 
rally enough ended in nothing, closed, 
the ministers were detained in Lon 
don under various pretences, and at 
length Melville’s imprudence furnish- 
ed James with what he, no doubt, ea 
ly wished, the means of separating 
im from Scotland for ever. The mi- 
nisters were required by the king to 
attend the royal chapel on the festival 
of St Michael. On the altar were pla- 
ced two shut books, two empty cha- 
lices, and two candlesticks with un- 
lighted candles. On returning to his 
lodgings, Melville composed the fol~ 
— verses on the scene he had wit~ 


‘¢ Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia 
in ara, 

Lumina ceca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 

Num sepsum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia 
clausum, 

Lumine cxea suo, sorde sepulta sua ? 

— an ritu dum regalem instruit aram, 

rpuream pingit relligiosa lu to 

Thus rendered in an old transla- 
tion— 

‘* Why stand there on the royal altar hie 
Two — books, blind lights, two basins 

ie ? 
Doth — hold God’s mind, and wor- 
shi 

Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross ? 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple whore religiously express ?”’ 

** By means of some of the court-spies 
who frequented the house in which the mi- 
nisters lodged, a copy of these verses was 
conveyed to his majesty, who was, or af. 
fected to be, highly incensed atthem. And 
it was immediately resolved to proceed 
against their author.” 

Melville was summoned before the 
Privy Council. Ile acknowledged the 
epigram, justified himself, and decla- 
red that he had given out no copy of 
it. Bancroft, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, argued that— 

*¢ Such a libel on the worship of the 
church of England was a high misdemea- 
nor, and even brought the offender within 
the laws of treason. This was too much 
for Melville to bear from a man of whom 
he had so unfavourable an opinion as Ban- 
croft. He interrupted the primate.-—‘My 
lords,’ exclaimed he, * Andrew Melville 
was never a traitor, But, my lords, there 
was one Richard (let him be 


, sought for,) who, during the life of the late 


queeri,"wrote a treatise against his Majes- 
13 
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ty’s title to the crown of England; and 
here, (pulling the corpus delicti from his 
pocket,) here is the book, which was an- 
swered by my brother, John Davidson.’ 
Bancroft was thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion by this bold and unexpected attack. 
In the meantime, Melville went on to 
charge the archbishop with his delinquen- 
cies. He accused him of protaning the 
Sabbath, of maintaining an antichristian 
hierarchy, and vain, foppish, superstitious 
ceremonies ; and of silencing and impri- 
soning the true preachers. of the gospel for 
scrupling to conform to thesee Advancing 
pes 20 as he spoke, to the head of the 
table, where Bancroft sat, he took hold of 
the lawn sleeves of the primate, and sha- 
king them, and calling them Romish rags, 
he said, * If you are the author of the 
book called English Scottizing for Geneva 
Discipline, then I regard you as the ca- 
pital enemy of all the reformed churches in 
Europe, and, as such, I will profess my- 
self an enemy to you and to your proceed- 
ings, to the effusion of the last drop of my 
blood, and it grieves me that such a man 
should have his Majesty’s ear, and sit so 
high in this honourable council!" Bishop 
Barlow at last stepped in between the arch- 
bishop and his accuser, but he was handled 
in the same unceremonious way. Melville 
attacked his narrative of the Hampton- 
Court Conference, and accused him of re- 
presenting the king as of no religion, by 
making him say, that ‘ though he was in 
the Church of Scotland, he wes not o/it.’ 
He then proceeded to make strictures ou 
the sermon which he had heard Baziow 
preach in the Royal Chapel. ‘ Remember 
where you are, and to whom you are speak- 
ing,’ said one of the Scottish noblemen. 
* I remember it very well, my lord,’ re- 
plied Melville, ‘ and am only sorry that 
your lordship, by sitting here and counte- 
nancing such proceedings against me, 
should furnish a precedent which may yet 
be used against yourself or your posterity.’ 
** He was at last removed, and his bre- 
thren were called in.” *¢ After the coun- 
cil had deliberated for some time, Melville 
was again called in, and having been ad. 
monished by the chancellor to add modesty 
and discretion to his learning and years, 
was told that he had been found guilty of 
scandalum magnatum, and was to be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Dean of St 
Paul's, until the pleasure of the king, as to 
his farther punishment, should be known.” 


Some time after this, Melville was 
again summoned before the council. 


“ His majesty did not make his appear- 
ance; but he had placed himself in a clo- 
set. adjoining to the room in which the 
council was met: A low trick, and dis- 
graceful to royalty, by which the prisoner 
was encouraged to use*liberties which he 
might not otherwise have taken, and which 

Vor. XVI. 
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were overheard by the person who was ul- 
timately to decide upon his fate. The only 
charge which the council had to bring 
against him was the epigram, for whieh he 
had formerly been questioned. Irritated as 
he was_ by what he had suffered and by 
what he had seen, he was not prepared to 
make apologies or retractions. * The Earl 
of Salisbury,’ (says the French ambassa- 
dor, to whom we owe the account of this 
interview,) ‘ took up the subject, and be- 
gan to reprove him for his obstinacy in re-_ 
fusing to acknowledge the primacy, and for 
the verses which he had made in derision 
of the royal chapel. Melville was so se- 
vere in his reply, both in what related to 
the king and to the earl personally, that 
his lordship was completely put to silence. 
To his assistance came the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, then the Lord Treasuvrer,—all _ of. 
whom he rated in such a manner, sparing 
none of the vices, public or private, with. 
which they are respectively taxed, (and 
none of them are angels,) that they would 
have been glad that he had been in Scot- 
Iand. In the end, not being able to in- 
duce him to swear to the primacy, and not 
knowing any other way to revenge them- 
selves on him, they agreed to send him pri- 
soner to the Tower. When the sentence 
was pronounced, he exclaimed, * To this 
comes the boasted pride of England! A 
month ago you put to death a priest, and 
to-morrow you will do the same to a mis 
nister.” Then addressing the Duke of 
Lennox and the Earl of Mar, who were in 
the council, he said, ‘ I am a Scotchman, 
my lords, a true Scotchman 3 and if you are 
such, take heed that they do not end with 
you as they have begun with me!’ The 
king was more irritated at this last saying 
than at all which had passed.” 

Melville was thrown into the Tower; 
his nephew was commanded to leave 
London, within six days, for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and not to go be- 
yond ten miles from that town, ou the 
pain of rebellion. The rest of the mi- 
nisters were confined to different parts 
of Scotland. We join most cordially 
in the philippic which Dr M‘Crie pro- 
nounces against the atrocious treat- 
ment of Melville and his brethren. 

After being kept in the Tower four 
years, during which time Presbytery 
was overthrown in Scotland, Melville 
was permitted to ane to France, 
where he died in the year 1622, at the 
age of 77. We regret that our limits 
will not ten us to give any speci- 
mens of his literary compositions, or 
any notice of Dr M‘Crie’s illustrations 
of the state of literature in Scotland, 
during the ne in which Melville 
lived. In this edition, these illustra- 

21. 
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tions have been re-modelled, and pla- 
ced in two chapters at the close of the 
work. In this second edition, too, the 
care of the author, in improving his 
style, is very perceptible. 

We who now hold the pen belong 
to England and its Episcopal Church, 
and it will therefore excite no surprise 
if we qualify our praise of Dr M‘Crie 
and his work in one particular.—He 
assumes occasionally the character of 
the controversialist, and attacks, with 
much boldness, persons and things of 
the present times, as well as of the past, 
that have given him but little provo- 
cation, and that he ought to have spa- 
red. He, moreover, sometimes mani- 
fests a degree of bitterness and want 
of fairness in his attacks, which a mi- 
nister of religion, in writing ecclesi- 
astical history, ought to have cautious- 
ly avoided. This will, however, do 
but little injury of any kind, if it dono 
harm to Dr M‘Crie and his book. The 
Life of Melville is written by an apo- 
logist of the old Presbyterians, it 
breathes a certain portion of their spi- 
rit, and still we think it as powerful a 
defence of Episcopacy as could be coin- 


It was our intention to point out, at 
the close of this article, some of the 
—— errors of Knox, Melville, and 

eir brethren. The higher the claims 
of the Reformers to our admiration are 
for their services in the cause of reli- 
gion, the more necessary it is that their 
errors, in deed and opinion, should be 
distinctly made known. We would 

tend:rly with the conscience in 
matters of ey pt but we humbly 
presume, that the shape and practical 
authority which the clergy should take 
iu the community, is not altogether a 
matter of religion. The Scottish re- 
formers, after they triumphed over 
Popery, plunged recklessly into things 
that, in our judgment, were far more 
political than religious in their nature, 
and we have strong doubts touching 
the wisdom of some of their conduct. 
Want of space, and some other rea- 
sons, compel us to abandon our inten- 
ate but we are not the less convineed 
t it was a proper one. Episcopacy 

is, and has long been, PA ss at- 
tacked ; and it is curious enough, that 
those who profess to be extremely re- 
Higions, and those who deny the truth 

Christianity, are alike hostile to it, 
although it cannot provoke the enmity 
of the one without deserving the friend- 
ship of the other. 
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We wish that our pretended friends 
of liberty would ponder well the fact, 
that liberty in Europe has never been 
able to advance a step into the regions 
of Popery. Ireland has had the Bri- 
tish constitution forced upon her, but 
it remains practically inoperative ; the 
vast mass of the inhabitants obsti- 
nately spurn from them the greater 
portion of the freedom which it offers 
them, and they would gladly exchange 
it for a Catholic despotism. In France, 
the love of liberty among the people, 
and liberty itself, have declined in ex 
act proportion as the Catholic Church 
has recovered its former influence. In 
Spain and Portugal, the Catholic cler- 
gy war as bitterly against the smallest 
portion of popular freedom, as against 
democracy ; and they are too power- 
ful for their respective monarchs, sup- 
ported as these are by the influence of 
every government in Europe. 

All this is perfectly natural. The 
discipline, interests, and, in many 
points, the creed of the Catholic 
Church, are irreconcilably hostile to 
popular freedom. If the latter be by 
main force planted where the former 
exist, it must inevitably destroy them, 
or be destroyed by them. Nothing but 
Heaven itself could prevent such a 
consummation. The Catholic cle 
have everything to lose that oon be 
dear to individuals or bodies, by the 
establishment of liberty, and they have 
nothing to gain by it; they would 
therefore be more than men if they 
did not oppose it to the utmost. A 
church which insists upon a monopoly 
of conscience, upon individual confes- 
sion, upon the right to impose penance 
and to pronounce excommunication ; 
which maintains that it can work mi- 
racles, and that it is infallible, and 
which expressly prohibits the people 
from reading the Bible, works of reli- 
gious controversy, or anything that 
may tend to weaken its authority ; in 
a word, which actually prohibits the 
exereise of not only calidon, but ci- 
vil liberty, and labours to the utmost 
to make passive slaves of its followers 
—such a church cannot possibly look 
upon a free form of government as 
anything but a mortal enemy. So long 
as the p sbvee of this church shall pos- 
sess irresistible influence over the vast 
mass of a nation, so long will it be as 
éasy to make the exotic bloom on the 
iceberg, as to plant in that nation li- 
berty that will endure. They cannot be 
conscientious men, according to the 
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tenets of their religion, without being 
the enemies of almost everything that 
constitutes or nourishes popular free- 
dom ; and they cannot be the friends 
of these without being the enemies of 
themselves. 
a 0 continental mecenetiae had 
sagacity to perceive that the Ca- 
tholic Church A am their most deadly 
enemy, and they first endeavoured to 
conquer it by inculcating infidelity. 
The le were to be induced to 
throw off its yoke, by being taught to 
regard religion asa fable. The scheme 
was worthy of its idiotic authors, and 
it had a very natural termination. It 
converted the dregs of the people into 
godless, lawless ruffians, and it con- 
verted the great body of the people 
into the bitter enemies of the revolu- 
tionists. Infidelity may fora moment 
have great success ; if it be suffered to 
be openly taught, it may enable the 
scum of a community to establish 
atheism by law, as the history of 
France abundantly proves,* but it still 
must ultimately be put down by reli- 
gion. A nation will change its reli- 
ion, but however false and pernicious 
ois may be, it will cleave to it, if 
the alternative be no religion at all. 
When the revolutionists found that 
the Catholic Church was too strong 
for them, they then, after robbing 
it, exasperating it, suffering it to 
know that they were deists, and that 
they hated it, granted it a monopoly of 
conscience. They actually granted 
such a monopoly to such a church, at 
the very time when they pretended to 
establish liberty. Of course, they only 
raised a gimcrack, lying, impracticable 
thing, called a free constitution, in one 
moment, for it to be crumbled to ruins 
the next. 

In our judgment, the spread of the 
reformed religion must precede all 
successful attempts to establish liber- 
ty on the Continent. The ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny of the Catholic Church 
must be destroyed before civil liberty 
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can take root, and this can only be 
ey destroyed by Protestantism, 
The creed and discipline of our church 
allow and sanction the full exercise of 
civil and religious freedom, those of 
the Catholic Church jealously prohi- 
bit it ; and while this is the case, the 
followers of the one may be free, but 
the followers of the other must be 
slaves. When the people of the Con- 
tinent shall be taught the practice of 
genuine Christianity—when they shal] 
be taught to purge their religion of its 
errors—when the influence of their 
religious teachers shall be duly restrict- 
ed to religious matters—and when 
they shall be as free from clerical des- 
potism as the people of England—then, 
and we think not before, they may be 
endowed with liberty. The practice 
of Christianity must, on the one hand, 
form the foundation of freedom ; and 
on the other, a people never can be 
free, when the discipline of the church 
amounts practically to religious and 
civil despotism. We find abundant 
proof in Ireland, that it is idle for the . 
government and the law to tell a man 
that he may do this, that, or the other, 
if his priest forbid it. We quarrel not 
with names, but things ; any body of 
men that might hold the opinions and 

ssess the influence and authority of 
the Catholic clergy of Catholic states, 
would assuredly wish to render the 
government despotic for its own se- 
curity, and it would abundant 
power for doing it. If Ireland were 
to be at this moment converted into a 
distinct, independent kingdom, the 
government, whatever might be its 
wishes, would be irresistibly compel- 
led to become despotic, both in shape 
and operation. 

The Catholic Church has lately most 
unceremoniously and decisively given 
the lie to those who have so long des- 
canted on its change of doctrine and 
feeling, but, alas! it has done this to 
little purpose. Our Earl Greys, and 
Broughams, and Burdetts—would to 





* We wonder that those who argue so strenuously against the prosecution of blas- 
hemy, on the ground that infidelity cannot prevail against Christianity, do not remem- 
that a very few years since, the ruling powers of France solemnly decreed death to 

be an eternal sleep. It may be said that atheism was confined to a smail part of the po- 
pulation, but, nevertheless, it was for a moment triumphant, and in that moment it 
wrapped France in the most awful horrors that could visit a nation. If soe upeneot 
cannot establish, not only that religion will always ultimately prevail against infidelity 


but that it will always prevent it from producing any considerable share of public 


: 
ic evil, 


it is not worth a straw, and the single fact which we have cited will for ever prevent it 
is. 


from establishing th 





God that the list ended here !—can 
calmly look upon the conduct of this 
church in Portugal, in Spain, and in 
Italy—they can coolly read the late 
epistle of the Pope—and then they 
can stand up in Parliament and de- 
mand that this church may be entrust- 
ed with political power in our own 
country ! They can demand this when 
the fact stares them in the face, that 
the Catholics comprehend one-third 
of our population, and are as igno- 
rant, as bigotted, as much infuriated 
against Protestantism and civil liber- 
ty, as those of any nation in Europe! 
At the very moment when the Catho- 
lic Church is solemnly proclaiming 
throughout the world, that the least 
vestige of — freedom is incom- 
patible with its existence, our public 
men seem more resolutely determined 
than ever, to bring it, with the tre- 
mendous means which it possesses 
among us, into full operation aguinst 
our Constitution ! This may be called 
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conciliation, it may be called liberali- 
ty, it may be called political wisdom, 
and those who support it may call 
themselves the only knowing and. sa- 
gacious statesmen in the kingdom ; 
butif cause can produce effect, if firecan 
burn and water can chill, if that which 
is hostile to freedom can injure free- 
dom, its success would give the most 
deadly wound to British liberty, that 
it ever received since it recovered from 
its last overthrow, and would surround 
the Constitution with dangers from 
which it could only escape by miracle. 
Heaven preserve our country! when 
its children are taught to strip them- 
selves naked, that their enemies may 
obtain their clothing ; and to throw 
themselves into the flames, that they 
may avoid the pinching but invigo- 
rating influence of the northern blast, 
and when they are, moreover, taught 
that this alone is “ knowledge,” 
** light,” and “* wisdom.” 

WY. Yu ¥- 





MODERN HISTORY OF ITALY.* 


Ir is a long time since the world 
was treated with a history like this, so 
naive, so simple, so free at once from 
the prejudices and the jargon of the 
times. Italian critics, it seems, all ex- 
claim against Mr Botta for his old- 
world thoughts and antiquated style, 
and they think him beneath considera- 
tion, because he is not, like Sismondi, 
immersed in the speculative liberalism 
that pervades the literary coteries of 
the continent ; and because, despising 
the emasculated and worn-out tongue 
of the Italians of his day, he has re- 
curred to the pages of Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini for virility both of style 
and thought. M. Botta certainly is 
not an historian of supereminent ge- 
nius—his History of the American 
War is cold and meagre, alike devoid 
of interest and information ; indeed, 
such grave, declamatory historians, are 
quite at fault and out of character, 
when they attempt to narrate the un- 
classic causes that are so prominent in 
every modern history : once court- 
intrigues, and r-war, are elements 
toa subtle fou those imitators of the 
classic historians, whose forte is de- 
scribing the picturesque in act or in 
individual character, end who are by 
no means equal to grasp or compre- 


hend the mighty and manifold springs 
of action in the great world of modern 
civilization. But Italy presents not yet 
so involved and difficult a subject to 
the historian—the daring violence with 
which its peace was violated, and its 
hopes of prosperity blasted, (we aver 
what the impartial history before us 
plainly proves,) presents but one bold 
outline of injustice, easily seized, and 
to pourtray which with the passion of 
just indignation, leads not to partiali- 
ty or misrepresentation. In that coun- 
try there were no opposite powers and 
parties, whoseconflicting interests ren- 
der history, as with us, a problem of 
most difficult solution: there the his- 
torian has little need of secret memoirs 
and state-papers to throw light upon 
the unaccountable course of events— 
there all is plain, violence on one side, 
and submission on the other—the re- 
volutions that are produced by the 
sword, require the portraiture more of 
a feeling than of a knowing pen. 
Hence we think M. Botta has chosen 
for the subject of his history, not only 
the times and country with which he 
was necessarily best acquainted, but 
has also chosen that which most be- 
fitted his simple character and limited 
talents. His personal rank and im- 
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portance, for he was one of the three 
governors of Piedmont, must render 
M. Botta’s work, even if it were far 
inferior to what it is, most interesting 
as cotemporaneous history ; add to this 
the known probity of the man, who 
retired poor trom a situation, in which 
others gleaned enormous fortunes, to 
become an humble instructor of youth 
in a provincial town. M. Botta held 
the chair of some professorship at 
Rouen, till the anti-laic regulations of 
the Bishop of Hermopolis lately eject- 
ed him from it. With respect to the 
historian’s style,—for we think it bet- 
ter to discuss our author’s merits pre- 
vious to entering on the more absorb- 
ing topics of which his history treats 
—it was to us at first somewhat diffi- 
cult, on account of its antiquated terms 
and expressions, and it may appear 
affected for the same reasons to those 
(and we don’t envy them) whose ver- 
nacular tongue is the modern Italian. 
Avowing ourselves extremely bad 
judges on this point, still we must de- 
clare we find a great charm in this an- 
tiquated style—it is as though Ma- 
chiavel had re-arisen to lay hold of his 
pen, and moralize as sedately and as 
straight-forward as he did of old ; for, 


with the good leave of our readers’ 
prejudices, we know no simpler mo- 


ralist than Machiavel. The adoption 
of this much reprobated style, is no 
small proof of the historian’s true gran- 
deur of mind. He disdains to herd 
with the cotemporary writers of his 
country, or to be classed at a future 
day with the grammarians and dilet- 
tanti, that usurp the name of literary 
characters, forsooth, in Italy. With 
prophetic discernment he has foreseen 
that future ages can afford to study 
and become acquainted but with one 
dialect, one phase of a land’s lan- 
guage 3; and since fate has denied him 

irth in the days of Guicciardini and 
Machiavel, he is resolved to retrocede 
as much as possible into their frater- 
nity, and so pass to future ages in 
their company, rather than as one of 
the all-prostituted penmen of modern 
Italy. The effect of this resolution, 
too, has been more ennobling than per- 
haps the historian could have hoped, 
for the adoption of style has, in a 
great measure, induced a similarity of 
ideas and views ; and so it is, that M. 
Botta, instead of writing in the hack- 
neyed vein of either revolutionism, or 
anti-revolutionism, seems to contem- 
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plate tranquilly and describes impar- 
tially, as with a century’s interval be- 
tween him and them, the events and 
scenes amongst which he lived, and of 
many of which he was himself a spec- 
tator. 

The first chapter of M. Botta’s his- 
tory commences with a description of 
the state of Italy previous to the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine. 
The account he gives of the spirit in 
which each country was governed, is 
far other than that which the misre- 
a of our travellers would 
ead us to suppose. With them the co- 
ming of Napoleon into Italy, was the 
descent of an Avatar to rescue it from 
ignorance, superstition, and slavery: 
in opposition to this opinion, let us 
consider with so able and enlightened 
a guide as the historian under review, 
the very wretched and illiberal ideas 
which are said to have prevailed uni- 
versally amongst the governors of 
this proverbially ill-governed country. 
First of all, Rome—The philosophic 
Ganganelli had not long ceased to 
occupy the pontifical throne, and 
Braschi, who succeeded him, still ad- 
hered in the main to the liberal poli- 
tics of his predecessor. The Jesuits 
were not restored to their influence, 
not even to their rights, and even if 
money was raised by exorbitant taxes 
on the Roman people, the mode of its 
expenditure at least was such as could 
scarce be censured by the pioneers of 
philanthropy.—Tuscany was governed 
by Leopold, in a more liberal and po- 
pular spirit than ever republican as- 
sembly was known to sway a realm ; 
and not only were his views of reform 
directed against actual oppression, feu- 
dal or ecclesiastical, they were even 
directed against the spiritual supre- 
macy of Rome. The doctrines of the 
Port Royal professors, merged amongst 
the French in deism, were extremely 
popular throughout all Italy, and were 
especially cherished and propagated by 
the successive Archbishops of Pistoia, 
the heads of the Tuscan Church. And 
no ecclesiastical synod has ever made a 
more rational stand against the cor- 
ruption and usurpations of the Romish 
church than that of Pistoia, commen- 
ced under the influence of Leopold, 
and Ricci, their archbishop. But the 
French invasion soon inundated the 
country, and choked those noble germs _ 
of religious independence, which, had 
their growth been allowed in quiet 
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to mature, might now have been 
ducing the fruit of moderate and ra- 
tional principles in religious govern- 

ment. 
To continue our review of Italian 
ernments at this period. — The 
of Bourbon, now declared so 
necessarily hostile to the progress of 
liberal ideas, 9 a in Parma and in 
Naples. In the former state, Dutillet, 
a Frenchman of active and enlighten- 
ed mind, managed state affairs beneath 
two succeeding princes, and followed 
all along the generous impulse, which 
the reigning princes of the house of 
Austria (another anti-liberal house) 
had given to popular and philanthro- 
pic ideas. In Naples, Ferdinand, the 
present tyrant, or quasher of revolu- 
tions, imprisoner of his subjects, 
amused himself—how ? in an Utopian 
scheme of founding a republic at Santé 
Sencia, to be governed according to 
the primitive ideas of the philanthro- 
pic Filangieri. So that in those times 
we find this most terrific of all des- 
pots, a very Quixote, in pursuit of 
civilreform and perfection. The mania 
of liberty and philanthropy seems to 
have laid hold of every Italian sove- 
reign ; the last of the D’Estés was not 
behindhand in these new ideas. Ve- 
“ and Genoa —_ old, staunch, 
“governed republics. Lombard 

was ruled by Joseph the Sécend, 
je | patriarch of liberal monarchs, 
and by Count Firmian, a vicerey more 
liberal and philanthropic even, if that 


, than his master. And 


were possi 
Piedmont, much as the rage of its 
princes for military glory prevented 
them from being foremost in the 

litical quixotism of the age, joined in 


the of self-amelioration, in which 
it beheld its neighbours so zealously 
employed. 

Now we would ask, when or where 
was there ever displayed such a di 
sition towards liberty, in both 
and rulers, as was manifested in Italy 
at this period ? Where has all this phi- 
ee a to, and how have 
all its s been overthrown ?>—By 
the boasted revolution and liberty of 
France. Well might Alfieri exclaim, 
in indignant astonishment, 

Di liberta maestri i Galli ?”’ 
Italy stepped forward y, ‘tis 
true, but surely, tow the glorious 
boon, when the fraternizing French 
-appeared, overran that wretched and 
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divided country, with promises of 
speedy liberty and independence, and 
finally dragged it down along with it- 
self into the lair of bondage, and final- 
ly of disgrace, into which it fell. 

It may be too fantastic a mode of 
reviewing human events, to consider 
that at this time the spirit of liberty 
was allowed its full scope, by way of 
a moral experiment, to shew how far 
it would proceed, and to what good 
end. It has had its day, has enjoyed 
its reign, and an ill use, Heaven knows, 
it made of its ascendancy. If, at this 
moment, the contrary principle is al- 
lowed its turn and trial, say in the 
person of the Holy Alliance, (for we 
are here amusing ourselves with sup- 

itions, ) if it does go too far at times 
in its due reaction, is it not fair? And 
would not an unbiassed beholder of 
the strife between these two adverse 
principles—the liberty and slavery of 
mankind—would he not say, that the 
alternate ascendancy of each was just, 
and that the beings, who could make 
no better use of the one than mankind, 
or at least than the French have done, 
deserved most richly to be driven to 
endure the extremities of the other? 

But to return to the history before 
us. As soon as the French Revolution 
had gathered some confidence in its 
military force, Italy seemed marked 
out by its chiefs as the channel in- 
to which the stream of ferocity and 
violence that then inundated France 
was to be turned. Belgium, often 
overrun, was looked upon as an easy 
and a certain conquest. The coun- 
tries on the Rhine were too near the 
heart of Austria, and too well guarded 
by her numerous armies, to render in- 
vasions on that side either tempting 
or feasible ; whilst the phlegmatic cha- 
racter of the inhabitants offered little 
hopes that they would join in the wild 
principles of democracy that had ex- 
cited the French. The known national 
character of the Italians offered all the 
ae that were denied by that 
of Germans ; the ancient associa- 
tions, too, connected with the classic 
land of liberty, could not but be sup- 

still to influence her soys, and 
incline them to grasp at an opportuni- 
ty of recovering their ancient liberty, 
and of vindicating their former fame. 
Popular as were the wars of Belgium 
that on the Rhine, still the volun- 
teers that flocked thither were of the 


lower orders ; whilst, as soon as an 
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Italy, the scholar left his college, and 
the concealed young noble his hiding- 
place, that they might partake in the 
pleasure of not only beholding the Ro- 
man land, but of beholding it as con- 
querors and liberators. The same mo- 
tives urged on the French to invade 
Italy that had done so in all ages of the 
monarehy, in spite of the continued 
and manifold disasters which it was 
their fate, according to the proverb, to 
meet with in that country. Thither, 
then, was bent the principal force of 
the republican armies. 

Of the princes of Italy, who all could 
not fail to watch with anxiety the in- 
tentions and acts of the French, the 
most exposed was naturally the first 

roposer of a general le of the Ita- 
ian powers ; and to this intent the 
court of Turin eatly addressed the 
powers of the peninsula, and received 
in return promises of alliance and as- 
sistance from all of them, Venice alone 
excepted, who from the beginning was 
resolved to adhere to the fatal principles 
of unarmed neuttality. The powers in 
consequence began to arm, rendered 
confident by their own union, and the 
alliance of Austria. . Semonville, dis- 


patched by the Direetory to Victor 
Amadeus, to entreat a passage for their 


troops through Piedmont, was stopped 
at Alexandria, and ordered to retire. 
This was in September 1792. The 
consequence was a declaration of war 
on the part of France against the King 
of Sardinia ; and in a few months 
General Montesquieu was master of 
Chambery, and Anselm of Nice, with- 
out one act of defence worth recording 
having been performed by the Pied- 
montese—troops, by the way, that at 
the time bore almost the highest repu- 
tation of any in Europe, and who com- 
menced the campaign with the great- 
est contempt for their republican ene- 
mies. 

This is not the place to write a his- 
tory of Italy, or give a detailed ac- 
count of the French invasion and con- 
quest of that country: the utmost we 
aim at is to offer to our readers some 
connecting and obscure facts, that have 
not as yet found place in the military 
annals and memoirs of campaigns, 
which have alone hitherto formed the 
materials for modern Italian history. 
One of those curious facts certainly is 
the mode in which the court of Rome 
sought to turn revolutionary princi- 
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ples, then disseminating so rapidly, to 
its own advantage. We translate an 
account ofthis from the Italian of 
Signor Botta :— 

** As this was a war not only of arms 
but of opinions, Rome bethought itself 
of a singular method to turn to its own 
advantage those spreading principles 
that threatened so dreadful a destruc 
tion to all princes. Fearing the en 
of these doctrines into Italy along wit: 
the French themselves, it was deemed 
advisable to pre-occupy men’s minds ; 
to pretend that religion itself sanctified 
those very —_—e in order that 
they might never be used against her, 
and at the same time to shew that she 
was the most efficacious, or rather the 
only means of ape see 5 the abuses 
which necessarily followed the insur- 
rections of the people against their so- 
vereigns. For this purpose, therefore, 
it was so man that a certain S 
dalicri, a man learned, and of no des- 
picable talent, published at Assisi, in 
1791, a book, entitled ‘ J Diritti deif’ 
Uomo’—* The Rights of Man.’ It 
was dedicated to Cardinal Rabrizio 
Ruffo, then: treasurer of the Apostolic 
Chamber, and Pius the Sixth reward- 
ed the author with a benefice in St Pe- 
ter’s. In this official work, Spedalieri 
upholds that human society, or the 
compact by which men are united in 
the civil state, was formed originally 
and directly by men themselves ; that 
all is their work, and that the Deity 
had no part in producing such a state 
but as first being or cause; in other 
words, that the social compact comes 
from God, but in the same manner as 
all other natural effects are said to pro« 
ceed from him. He farther affirms, 
that despotism is no legitimate governs 
ment, and that the nation has a right 
to declare the sovereign dethroned, ee: 
in case he violates the compact. These 
propositions he corroborates by the au- 
thority of St Thomas, who, it seems, 
in his work, ‘ De Regimine Principum 
ad Cypri,’ has fully demon- 
strated the truth of them.” 

To this, then, was the Romish church” 
reduced. Here is another sample of 
her infallible principles. It is a won- 
der that Jacobinism was’ not more 
grateful to her Papal votaries for such 
unheard-of condescension ; and had 
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high priest of Theo-philanthropism, 
and extorted what ethical or theological 
decrees they fancied from the succes- 
sor of St Peter; for. what might not 
have been wrung from a Pope that 
voluntarily sends forth an Italian edi- 
tion of Tom Paine? for nothing more 
nor less was this redeeming work of 
Braschi’s hopeful protegé Spedalieri. 
We are not done, however, with the 
ethics of Pope Braschi and the Ro- 
man court, which in a little time were 
found in a direct contradiction with 
this hopeful liberalism, and dictated 
by the same courageous devotion to 
truth. It was in 1796, after the treaty 
of Tolentino, that the Pope issued a 
brief, addressed to his flock in France, 
in which he exhorted the insurgent 
royalists, that were then vainly sacri- 
ficing themselves in the cause of loyal- 
ty and religion, to submit quietly to 
the owers that then ruled over France. 
«€ All temporal power,” quoth the in- 
fallible Pontiff, ‘* is the result of Di- 
vine Wisdom.” He quotes the Apostle 
Paul in support of the divine right of 
the Directory, and consigns his flock 
to damnation if they resist any hunch- 
back whom chance may have elevated 
to the task of ruling them—‘** Avere 
Paulo Apostle statuito, che ogni potes- 
ta da Dio procede, e che chi alle po- 
testa resiste, alla volanta di Dio re- 
siste.” 

The total want both of talent and 
zeal, in the Piedmontese commanders, 
together with the feeble succours which 
Austria at first dispatched to their aid, 
contributed, as much as their own fe- 
rocious valour, to the success of the 
French. The obstinacy of Victor Ama- 
deus has been justly censured, for not 
having entered warmly into the plans 
of Precy and General Devins, for 
marching straight to the aid of Lyons, 
then in arms against the Convention ; 
but the King was rashly bent on suc- 
couring the faithful inhabitants of the 
Nice, who had proved themselves so 
devoted to his cause. The French still 
made progress under their successive 
commanders, Kellerman and Schirer, 
till the latter yielded the command to 
Bonaparte, not from the reason assign- 
ed by Botta, but from habits of perpe- 
tual drunkenness, that incapacitated 
Schirer from command. The nefarious 
rapine and violence, with which the 
French everywhere behaved, after their 
affected forbearance, on their first de- 
scent.from the Alps, are depicted with 
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a lively pencil by the historian, him- 
self a Piedmontese, and a neighbour, 
if not a witness, of the horrors they 
committed. 

The battle of Montenotte, Bona- 
parte’s first action, was won, not 
through the skill of the general, but 
in spite of his blunders, by the daring 
valour of Rampon ; Millesimo follow- 
ed, and Piedmont was undone. Bo- 
naparte crossed the Po at Piacenza, and 
encamped his army on the Lombard 
territories of his true enemies, the 
Austrians. At Piacenza, (par paren- 
thesin, ) Bonaparte and his coadjutor 
Saliceti, robbed the Monte di Pieta, 
an act of flagrant injustice, which they 
afterwards repeated at Milan and Bo- 
logna. To estimate the full infamy 
of such a robbery, our readers should 
know that the Monte di Pieta isnot on- 
ly a national office where money is lent 
on pledge, but that it is a bank where 
the jewels, valuables, and money of 
individuals, are deposited for security. 
Those who were thus spoiled, could 
not be accused by the republican ge~ 
neral, with the court crime of being 
aristocrats, the Mount of Piety being 
in fact through Italy the savings-bank 
of the poor, where the jointure of the 
widow, and the heritage of the orphan, 
were deposited for security. ‘‘ Sacro 
era presso a tutti il nome di monti di 
pieta, non solo perché era segno di fede 
publica, ma ancona perché le cose de- 
positate, la maggior parté, appartene- 
vano a persone o per condizione, o per 
accidente bisognose!” these were the 
first civil acts of Napoleon in Italy. 

The entry of the victorious robber 
into Milan, with his reception there, 
and the encomiums lavished on him, 
as the Seipio, the Hannibal, nay ‘the 
Jove, of the day, (for so Ranza address- 
ed him,) are ironically described ; and 
the state of parties in the north of 
Italy at this time, laid open with an 
acute and veracious pen. The author 
takes a true view of his subject, in 
estimating the patriziato, or patrician- 
ship—an aristocracy of a different kind 
be it considered, from that of feudal 
nobles—as the most powerful and en- 
lightened party, a circumstange that 
completely separates Northern from 
Southern Italy, where the aristocracy 
is far debased below. the level of the 
middling ranks. Here, indeed, the au- 
thor might have indulged in some few 
statistical observations, of which he 
cannot be ignorant, and which clearly 
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demonstrate the absolote necessity of was revolufionized,-and still erin 


w strong aristocratical faction in the: was compelled) to: 


ard territories. ‘This we will: 
vaebesvusteeate then tena: oc-aniaas 
rly consists in rice, and the grass~' 
grounds necessary for the produce of 


the country cheeses.' ‘The ‘irrigation 


tor these, requires an im=. 
mense outlay, such as’ no oon 
possessed of a large eum of mone 
could undertake. Neneonsienlly ail 
the grounds of Lombardy are in the 
hands of rich and immense proprie- 
tors—subdivision of lanl is imprac- 
tivable—and the mode of cultivation 
is much too er to nena it to be 
8 1 byany other; however more 
falendly to Libera! icy, and the ame~ 
lioration of the poorer orders. 
~In the midst of the conquests of 
Bonaparte, nothing is so remarkable 
as the distrust of the Directory, their 
total want of confidence in the dura- 
tion/of their fortunes: Even after the 
surrender of Milan, and the retreat of 
the Austrians behind the Mincio, their 
t to Bonaparte order him to 
extract all the money possible from the 
countries he had overrun,—‘‘ Let the 
canals too,” said they, “and the other 
publieworks of the country, bear marks 
ofthe devastation of war!” They 


evidently, as yet, looked on Lombardy 


as. a country temporaril essed, and 
which, re they: i not hope to 
keep, it’ was’ their interest to waste. 
When such was the advice of the ci- 
vil:government to their victorious sol- 
diers, it is not to be supposed that the 
violence and rapacity of these were to 
be restrained by any bounds. T'o shew 
their liberality and reverence for learn- 
ing, they cajoled such men as Parini 
sicipal to become me fo the 
mun government, which they es- 
tablished only to dishonour, by semi 
ing forth the most arbitrary edicts, and 
ing the most oppressive taxes, 
with the forced a of such: re- 
spectable names. The country people 
rebelled, but were soon reduced and 
massacred, and Pavia, the second city 
in the duchy, was made to undergo all 
the horrorsof a four-anil-twenty hours’ 
sack. Such were the first blessings of 
liberty ‘which the French brought 
upon regenerated Lombardy. 
» After driving Beavlieu into the re- 
cesses of the Tyrol, Bonaparte lorded 
it over the Italian powers with a high 
hand.) ‘Tuscany and Naples bowed to 
a-submissive peace with him. Bologna 
Vou. XVI. 


dppear bere i 
Verona was occupied by French ' 
in spite of the sbetwstity of the Vereat 
tians, when’ Austria’ poured @ third: 
army into Italy, or the command: 
of Marshal Wurmser. With its* first’ 
show of success, anil final defeats at 
Castiglione and Reveredo, we necd not 
tvouble ourselves, except remarking’ 
by the way, that at Castiglione Bona-" 
parte displayed ‘the same weakness of 
character that he since shewed in Rus=" 
~ and at Waterloo ; and al! historiaris” 
of this campaigw agree, that he ‘was’ 
about toretie ia despair from the field of! 
Castiglione, till his activity and 'reso- 
lution were aroused by the reproaclies: 
of Augereau, who, in fact, gaineil the! 
day for: him, and in spite “of: him. 
Wurmser in consequence shut himself: 
up in Mantua, | tour : 
The interval between the defeat of 
Wurmeser and thedescent of the fourth 
Austrian army ‘into Italy, under ‘the’ 
command of Alvinzi, was occupied by 
Napoleon, in revolutionizing the towns 
beyond the Po, and erecting them into 
a republic styled Emilia: Venice ‘also 
oecupied his cares; and with an account 
of its fall, we shall also occupy ours 
selves a little, it being the case on 
which Napoleon and hisslaves most per 
haps exerted their powers of misrepre-' 
sentation. It was a deed too of the 
conqueror in his days of youth and he-' 
roism, with all that vaunted purity of 
principles about him, which his ad- 
mirers plead for, till, as they say} ne-' 
cessity made him a despot. Not that 
we join Signor Botta in commiserating 
the fall of Venice, or in esteeming its 
ancient government as the very acme 
of perfect legislation. We are very 
uuromantic in matters of policy, and 
profess a total want of admiration for 
the prisons, the Bridge of Sighs, the 
Lion’s mouth, and the Inquisition of 
State. If ever.a government or state 
became -effeté, it was that of Venice, 
and in contemplating its final subver- 
sion, we are at a loss which most to 
censure and despise—the machiavelism 
of its destroyer, or the pusillatimity 
of the onee'famed republic. — { 
In 1796, after the defeat of Warm- 
ser, Clarke was dispatched by the Di-' 
rectory to Italy; with the ostensible 
purpose of bringing about a treaty-with 
the Emperor, but chiefly to spy into. 
the designs of Napoleon, and di prie 
him atleast of the: civil glory of ¢on= 
2M 





cluding the treaty, as he had won that 
of putting an end to: the war. But 
roe gp te gn man to be j \ 
and ,, who was keen enough to 
desery the rising sun, abandoned the 
interest of the ov ca 
subservie nt to irin: gene fal. 
The views of de eesterss however 
selfish at home, were far more disin- 
terested than those of Napoleon, with 
respect to Italy. They desired, first of 
all, to revolutionize it entirely, and had 
no objection to the union of all its 
states ; but the despot in embryo had 
— Serge : was determined to 
eave Italy divided, as a future 
for himself. Thus he spared the Pope, 
in spite of the urgent commands of the 
i to subvert at onee the pon- 
tifical throne. With the King of Pied- 
mont, Whom, as an absolute and mi- 
litary monarch, he loved and adwired, 
te concluded a treaty, gua- 
ranteeing his states against any revo-~ 
lutionary attempts on the part of: the 
Piedmontese—a treaty, at the stipu- 
lations of which the Directory stood 
aghast, refusing to hear them, much 
less to them, till the victorious. 
general at last cajoled them into ac- 
quiescence. Of Lombardy, of most 
part of the Venetian States, of the Le- 
gatins, &c. he formed a republic, as 
a stay expressly for himself, as an 
or secure retreat for himself, 
in, ¢ase his views on the throne of 
France should fail. That such were 
his views from the beginning there 
cannot be a doubt ; but how to recon- 
cile Austria to the cession of Lom- 
bardy, as well as of the Low Countries, 
was the consideration of the greatest 
difficulty. For this end the cession of 
Venice to that power could not have 
escaped Napoleon ; he and his jack- 
alls, however, Mr Daru amongst the 
rest, uphold that the giving up of Ve- 
nice to Austria was an afterthought 
of -Napoleon, a resolution taken by 
him, not-until after the massacre of 
the French at Verona, and the other 
hostile acts of the Venetians, during 
the time that his army were engaged 
with the Archduke in the perilous 
of Corinthia and the ‘Tyrol. 
ut Mr Botta proves the contrary of 
this, and shews that long before the 
descent and defeat of Alvinzi into 
Italy, both Bavaria and the Venetian 
torieson the Adriatic were offered 
by Clarke te the Emperor, who show- 
very natural reluctance to a recom« 
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se at the expense of his innocent 
Saban In order to overcome this 
reluctance, the wily Frenchman: pre-' 
pared a dilemma for poor Vetiice; and 
made an offer to her of a league against 
Austria, in which.she should join, in 
concert with Turkey and with France. 
If Venice accepted the offer, the Em~ 
peror would have: ample plea to. in« 
vade. her, whilst her treacherous allies 
would leok on :—<lid she refuse, then 
she had slighted the friendship, the al- 
liance of the great nation, and was in 
consequence to. be. considered as.an 
enemy. Lallemand, in fact, made the 
offer of alliance to the Venetian state ; 
they refused to break their determi-: 
ned neutrality ; and to shew how much 
at variance were the Directory \and 
their general, the Venetian ambasga- 
dor at Paris, Querini, was informed 
by the Directory that Venice was right, 
and that the alliance could not be ex- 
pected of her. Still Bonaparte thun- 
dered forth not.the: less his indigna~ 
tion and menaces against the republic, 
not only to all who civilly approached 
him, but expressly to the proveditor | 
Foscarini, w be threatened with 
immediate burning of Verona, anda 
declaration of war. At these tidings, 
the republic, on the first. of June 
1796, ordered the defence of Laguna ; 
these measures of defence are brought 
forward by Daru and the Bonapar- 
tists, as the cause of the war aud the 
provocation, and assert them to have 
the menaces of Bonaparte, 
instead of being, as they were, the na~ 
tural consequences of these. Any jour~ 
nal might have informed M. Daru; if 
he took the trouble of examining, that 
Bonaparte menaced Foscarini on the 
first of May, and that the tardy Ve~« 
netian Senate did not debate finally on 
these measures till a full month after. 
Venice, however, gained a momenta~ 
ry respite from her threatened fate, by 
e coming of Alvinzi, at the head ofa 
fresh army of Austrians; that onee 
more burst from the Tyrol upon the 
French. The fate of this army, it is 
but too well known, resembled that of 
its predecessors ; it was annihilated at 
Arcolaand Rivoli, and Wurmser, juste 
ly despairing to keep Mantua much 
longer, delivered up to the French 
that last bulwark of the Austrian power 
in Italy. The-Emperor was not even 
safe in his German dominions; Bo+ 
naparte followedover the Alps, checked 
by the Archduke Charles, who,at he 
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pea 
ich the French general 

| must offir Venice and its 
as 


a se to the 
ror, who, .on his wide , recovered 


peer: from his early salen 
willing to accept t 
spoil that was offered. 

A long time previous a secret com- 
mittee had been formed at Milan, un~ 
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, while pursuing 
ustrians h.the Tyrol; both 
Brescia and Bergamo fell an easy prey 
to their machinations. On hearing of 
their revolt, the senate dispatched 
envoys to Bonaparte at Gorizia, de- 
aaa ing a declaration of his against 
the insurgents. He offered to reduce 
the rebels, if the Venetians entrusted 
him with their defence; but those 
cautious republicans judged the reme- 
dy worse than the.disease, and still 
begged for a declaration, which they 
avowed would be sufficient. Bona- 
parte, by turns, menaced and cajoled 
them, and in the midst of their delays 
came the news of a revolution in Cre- 
mona also. At the same time, Bo- 
naparte, from his own mouth, ordered 
Pico, one of bis agents, to follow up 
his revolutionary views on Verona, al- 
thoagh the agent himself remonstra- 
ted that it was not yet time. But the 
hful conqueror was as impatient 

im conspiracy as in the field of action, 
and..answered Pico, ‘‘ Gisse pure, e 
sommuovesse Verona.” The conse- 
quences are well known. ‘I'he Vero- 
nese rose upon tie French, massacred 
every one they could lay hold on, as 
well as. every Veronese, whom they 
suspected of favouring their innova- 
tions—cannonaded the castles where 
the French had taken refuge, and so 
successfully imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their enemies, that this 
insurrection has ever. gone by the 
mame of the Pagues Veronaises, a8 & 
pendant to the Foon Siciliennes. The 
inhabitants of the country around rose 
also against the invaders, and a defeat 
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of a French detachment by the.insur. 
gents of Salo infused fe wre and hope 
inte the Veronese. All this was pre+ 
cisely what Bonaparte wanted ; but 
to render the supposed culpability of 
the Venetians,.complete, a manifesto 
was forged at Milan, by one Salvadori, 
an agent of the French, and published 
with the name of. Battaglia, the Vene- 
tian proveditor, affixed to it ; it called 
furiously on the inhabitants of Terra 
Firma to rise upon their oppressors 
and massacre them. ‘That Battaglia, 
the officer of such a cautious and 
coward stateas. Venice, could publish - 
such a, i » ng yi a 
suppose ; besides, it bears in its v 
style the stamp of French me A . 
ottism.; and, » er, Bonaparte, 
when he demanded the delivery of his 
peculiar enemies at Venice, never once 
prosecuted Bai ne ene by the by, 
80 egregi id his agents blunder, 
had a pgs Fy himeelf” over. to. the 
French interest... . 
The armistice was signed at Leoben, 
in the midst of the troubles of Verona, 
wry or wt reaealy ame not. then 
pe for holding out longer against 
the victorious enemy. It surrendered 
to Kilmaine almost at discretion ; and 
the blood of the noble Veronese pro- 
pitiated French eance, Among 
those then put to death, the chief was 
the noble Count Emilio degli Emilj. 
To the insurrection of Verona, chance 
unfortunately another plea 
of provocation tor the French against 
Venice. A castle on the Lido had fired 
upon a French brig, and killed some 
of the crew. That it was produced by 
some error of flag or salute, is evident ; 
but N laid not the less hold ef 
it, and threatened instant war, de- 
manded the liberation of all prisoners, 
and that the admiral, the commander 
of the Lido, and the three Inquisitors 
of State, should be put into his hands : 


General B d’Hilliers was order- 
ed pega «eb Lagunes. Conster- 
nation reigned in Venice. Villetard, a 


youth attached to the French embassy, 
remained 


still at his post, the centre 
of a revolutionary party ; Condulmer, 
commanding the armed force in the 
Lagunes, was. won, either by fear-or 
French gold, to declare he could make 
no efficient resistance ; and the poor 
wretch Manini, the last of the Doges, 
ran wringing his hands about that 
ducal palace, whose very walls might 
have awakened nobler ts, cry- 
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ingens 45 This very night we are not 

_ safein our beds.” “Phe Grand Council 
epeidaderGet tde-ere deiacane 

} im fact, his own itution; 

and the’ solution of the state into de- 
mocracy.. This was enough for Fran- 
cis. Pesaro, who. retired, uttering the 
well-known sentence, ‘ Ogni pacce per 
un galantuomo xe patria.” —* Any land 
gentleman may prove his coun- 


At this meeting, the Grand Councilof 
Venice, uniting the noble descendants 
of those heroes whose fame had filled 
Europe for centuries, bowed before 
the revolutionary party in Venice,— 
vis. Villetard, a clerk in the French 
embassy, Dandolo, an attorney, Spada, 
a convict, and Gorzi, a druggist.» Of 
these men did the Venetian Grand 
Council beg to know what they should 
do; and. by such illustrious advice did 
these e Venetians abolish their 
government and order, give liberty to 
all their prisoners, dismiss their Sela- 
xonian ‘troops, and erect a municipal 
government in Venice. The French 
were, of course, sent for ; and, on the 
8th of May, the Venetians found four 
thousand French troops drawn up in 
ithe Place of St Mark. ’ 

So far the feelings excited by those 
events is but supreme contempt for the 
Venetians; nor do we believe such a 
course of poltroonery can be matched 
dn any history, as this most impotent 
conclusion of the descendants of Zenos 
and Pisani. But the machiavelism of 
their destroyer, not the less detestable 
because their pusillanimity deserved 
it, is yet to be detailed. 

It is not, of course, to be 
that. the Venetian nobles would. have 
consented to these acts of self-destitu- 
tion and humility, if the independence 
of their republic had not been under- 
stood to be therein stipulated ; and in 

uence, a treaty of peace was 

Si between the French and Vene- 
tian Republics, mentioning some small 
exchange of territory agreed on, the 
French promising to preserve tran- 
uillity in Venice, by keeping there'a 
tachment of troops. In spite, how- 

ever, of all these negotiations, and si- 

multaneously with them, Napoleon 
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sent off troops to take possession of Cor~ 
fa ;and Genéral Baraguay d’Hilliéry 

ed to plunder and ship off all 
the valuables of the ducal palace, him= 
self and suite insolently occupying the 
palace of the Pisani, and living at the 
expense of that noble family. "Fhe fay 
mous bronze herses, too, were seen to 
be removed from over the portico of 
St Mark, in the very face of that tree 
of liberty, but a few days planted iw 
celebration of the Venetian democras 
cy, by their obligingaHies. Meantime; 
Bonaparte arrived at Leoben ; he tras 
versed the Venetian territories, cajoled 
the municipal governors with promises 
of affection and protection, in ‘sign 
whereof he dispatched his wife, Jose- 
phine, to Venice, where, amongst other 
ebliging proofs of her affection to the 
republic, she robbed the treasuty of 
St Mark of a celebrated pearl neck- 
lace, of *‘mestimable value, and,.- till 
now, kept unprofaned for the use of 
the Virgin. |The fate of Venice was 
all. along fixed in the conq ueror’s mind, 
but he prudently kept the tidings from 
escaping, until his own beloved person 
was out of danger from popular ver- 
geance. Questioned:at Vicenza as’ to 
the fate of the republic, he answered, 
smiling, that France had no power or 
authority to dispose of her ally : when 
at Verona, nearer to security, he half 
owned the surrender of Venice to De 
Angioli. The Freneh by this time, on 
pretence of popular commotions, had 
disarmed the inhabitants of Venice. 
After which, what shall.we say te 
Bonaparte’s answer to De Angioli, 
when the indignant Venetian asked 
him, “ How he durst sell the péople 
that had trusted to him ?”—“ Ebbene, 
difendetevi,” said Napoleon—‘‘ Defend 
yourselves.” After the rogue had com- 
pletely disarmed them, taken money, 
arms, ammunition, ships, stores, every- 
thing, hesays,‘‘ Defend yourselves!" 
This we think the very acme of poli- 
tical treachery and impudence. “ Vat- 
tene, traditore,” said-De Angioli to him, 
** @ syombra da queste terre: rendici le 
armi che cihai tolle,e ci difenderemo?’ 
And in his person may be said to have 
been spoken the last words of Veniee. 
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Se ee 
dasteh: sel 

Suerxwoop and: €o.have been sev 
dueed into-the rash act of publishing 
a-collection of nonsensical Memoirs ot’ 
pe bere Men; Women, and Chil- 
dren, who perform. Ss Tlow=a-days: 
for us, uader the ‘icloce Biography oe 
the British Stage.*.. We cannot com- 
pliment the author on the execution 
ef his work. It-is only a series of 
daubing almost every 
name* mentioned, and that laid on 
thick. We believe ‘the only excep- 
tion ‘is agree who is abused 
unkindly and unnecessarily. 

It, is evidently, the composition of 
somebody intithate with the worthies, 
whom he commemorates ; as he is 
manifestly afraid to say a word against 
any of them. But astill more decisive 
_ pouinantinn - occa~ 

i y ex ‘against the manage-~ 
ment of the cheated’ Prox time im- 
memorial, players, ‘particularly the 
underlings, have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that nothing can be more par- 
tial, villainous, pes unjust, than the 
manner in which. mauagers overlook 
their immense merits, so particularly 
visible to themselves. Hence, they 
are always ready to exclaim, that there 
is something rotten in the theatrical 
cabinet—and their biographers, as in 
the present instance, find it conveni- 
ent to adopt theit tone. “We hear ac- 
cordingly, of the “‘ infamous partiali- 
ty,” or the “ consummate imbecility” 
of the managers, from such people. It 
is true, that we do not look upon R. 
W. Elliston or C, Kemble, to be ac- 
tually a pair of wise men, on the plan 
of Solon or Lycurgus, and we doubt 
mot that they occasionally commit as 
much absurdity as‘can be reasonably 
expected ; but, nevertheless, they in 
general know what they are about, 
and must not be bullied down without 
reason. Our own jolly old friend, El- 
liston, who, by the by, will not be a 
bit obliged to us for calling him old, 
may safely despise these little buz- 
zings, and empty his magnum of cla- 
ret, or knock down his man, both of 
which things the ancient of Drury 
well mows how to do, unaffected by 


the uproar of the Dii minortm gen- 


tium of the stage, or their bottle- 
holders. And Charles Kemble—but 
we have not yet sufficiently forgiven 


oP 
Hi orots 


ers tray! 
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him for Falstaff,*to: spectilate: 
what‘he ‘is*to “do wnder the: 
stances. “ftohom’ ir HFG? RO 
- As for us, whonever go to’ play now- 
a-days, we'should not have thought’ 
of noticing this. pen-dribble“at- all, 
but that we wished to before 
the eyes mae? ue  Kean’s 
auto-biography.’ From p. 104 top. 
144, an eighth part of mie volume, is: 
occupied with the memoirs‘of this gen= 
tleman;-written by himself. “We sp 
merely from internal evidence, for not 
even a pot-house Plutarch could think 
of — ages on such a hero. 
None but himself ‘could think of such 
an en racy bree we mem lately: 
been vamusing the 
publie b eli’ dinenedon of Pees 
moirs ‘of our worthy Shepherd; and 
other stars of the'age, asa nt we 
shall give them ‘Kéan's’ dpinions° on 
hims¢if and) things in general. 19 
It begins well—Plutareh had just 
given the life of Richard Jones, the 
most perfect gentleman of the stage; 
on or off it. ‘We shall not stop to‘pulf 
Jones—for ev: y knows his merits 
in public ; and a& to private life, we 
shall only say this-of him, that he’ ig 
one of the few actors whom we -have 
ever cholhionisee put the actor’ off, 
and take his place in society as a 
tleman—and; of that few, ‘the San 
who. can do it most‘ completely and 
most easily. Now, how do you'thin! 
reader of ours, that the Vife*foll 
his is introduced? Why, then, by 
this motto— 10 
“As one who, long in thickets and in brakes 
setae J winds now this way and how 
that, . ifngia 
His eat course uncertain, seeking 
e, P< ; fed oe 
Or, having long én miry weys been foiled 
And sore discomfited, from sLou@H,'to 
SLOUGH 5 


Plunging, and half despairing of escape 

If chance at length he finds py) 
sm 

And faithful to the out; hhis spirits ‘tise, 

He chirrup’ brisk his ¢ir-erecting steed, 


ie medigap ime 
And winds his way with pleasure and with 
ease...) si arSen : 


3 ij #9 Oly? 

So that having been entangled in the 
thickets and brakes of Richard Jones, 
foiled and: discomfited in his: miry 
way, and plunging Fost: slough 





* The Biography of the British 
the Actors, &c. 12mo. Sherwood 


; being correct Narratives of the Lives of all 
Co. London, 2024, 25 in imo id 





in narrating the adventures of 
his life, the biographer finds green- 
res tae gamboling his- donkey 
over the res gest of Mr Kean! Deli- 
cate compliment! modest historian ! ! » 
We go. on.just as well. *‘ This ex- 
TRAORDINARY individual, whose name 
heads this memoir, and ‘which name 
will be im: ble in dramatic an- 
nelay, Wea * 3”. &e, &e, Bravo! 
!) Extraordinary, however, you 
all question ; for never be- 
fore, in the annals of a civilized coun- 
try,.was it heard of, that a man; who 
Sees sfoner by penpae-ste ovale 
prince of actors, by 0 
net write, and the audacious lump of 
pometum swallowed, even by the ca- 
pacious gullet of the long-eared mon- 
— acts audience at our play- 


His sire, is appears, was a ‘talletomr 
nt to any man. 
There ie Place of Charing Cross is. 
tailor—a ninth-part fraction of -hu- 
manity,—and yet he writes articles 
which Jerry Bentham swears are as 
clever as his own; and he talks in 
them most valorously of altering all 
the.eld habits of the country—of 
mending Parliament, as if it were a 
pair of corduroys—and of changing 
as if they were no more 
graduated slip which he rolls 
finger while taking the nether 
circumference of a Whitechapel victual- 
ler. /If tailors are such great fellows 
as:this comes to, we cannot see why 
Kean’s father should not have been a 
ge In truth, we never looked at 
him performing Romeo, tbat: that 
truth did not immediately flash across 
our mental optics. None but the off- 
spring of the shop-board could have 
ected.the part in the manner which he 
did. But it appears also that he had a 
bandy-legged uncle in the same em- 
| nev eanerry from whom we opine he 
wed his novel and original me- 
thod of the stage. Under 
—. oe ae e was introduced to 
wir t in childhood, and put 
tuition of a posture-master. 


ap- 
him in irons, but 
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grateful patient is to be accused of ha- 
ving been the occasion of the defect 
which he endeavoured to remedy. 
‘The next great action of Kean s lifes 
to himself, is thus narrated 
in this veridica} tome. It is one of the 
immense and thriving family of ‘ the 
lie with circumstance ;”—viz. 
*< In the performance of Macbeth, at the 
of the new house, in March 1794, 
Mr John Kemble, who was at that time 
manager, imagined that he could increase 
the effect ofthe incantation scene, and 
therefore resolved that ‘ the black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” should 
be brought before the audience in propria 
persona, a santa number of children were 
accordingly pointed to personate a party 
of suet \. Sther fantastical creations, 
who'were to dance in a circle, while thé 
witches were moving round the cauldron, 
winding up the charm that was afterwards 
to, deceive the usurper of Donald Bain’s 
throne. Among those selected for this pur- 
pose, young Kean of course was employed, 
as being accustomed to the stage; but his 
: pene on thi Oceasion was as little 
us to himself as his employer, 
Yin at the moment of Macbethi’s entrance 
into the cavern, the boy mate an unlucky 
step, from which, owing to the irons about 
his limbs, he could not recover; he fell 
against the child next to him, who rolled 
upon his neighbour, who, in turn, jostled 
upon the next, and the impulse thus com- 
municated, like an electric shock, went 
round the circle, till the whole party ‘ top- 
pled down headlong,’ and was laid pros- 
trate on the floor,. The comedy of this 
event mingled not yery harmoniously with 
the tragic-sublime of the scene, and the 
laughter of the atidience was, if possible, 
still less in unison with the feelings of Mr 
Kemble, who, however Femarkable for self- 
possession, could not fail to be disconcert- 
ed by an accident so ludicrous. He wasa 
decided enemy to everything that in the 
slightest way infringed upon the decorum 
of the scene ; of course, then, he looked 
upon this accident as a serious evil, and in 
consequence determined to dismiss the gob- 
Tin troop from Macbeth, observing, ‘ t ese 
things “must not be done after these ways, 
else they will make us mad.’ The cause of 
this confusion, however, 


* Smiled in the storm,’ 


and very Spusinds replied to all re. 
* he had never before acted 

en ae a reply which by no meahs al- 
tered the m er’s resolution.; he was dis- 
missed from Macbeth. and the theatre. 
This anecdote, if true, is certainly most 
curious. Little could the manager haye 
ond that the mischief-making goblin 
spoiled his beaitiful inven- 

ton, woud ove tay b day beoome the tival of his 





lags] 
Oh} ‘Garaman ! there’s a bown- 
cer !——-What a »pis b—a brat ma- 
king a phi ical «reply to Kem- 
ble! and the future rival of his fame! 


But the: thing never ned—no, 
anythi the sli 
nor anything feanng che sights 


tefticut sive! 

In the theatre, he remarks, he had 
the benefit of a total want of educa- 
tion—a very gratuitous piece of news ; 
and he congratulates himself that the 
energies'of his mind were not enfeebled 
or destroyed by the contamination of 
school. His mother t different- 
ly, and sent him to the celebrated Aca- 
demy of Orange-Court, from which, 
however, he ran away, and went on 
board a vessel bound for Madeira as 


cabin-boy. Here the engraver, with 


a propriety of judgment. that cannot 
be pakimesh are ner ers gives us 2 
vignette of a little naked cherub, or 
seraph, ‘sitting aft in a yawl, witha 
in his vee wa and : = 
and steeple on the of his:right, 
sendding before the wind with a full 
foresail—typical, no doubt, of Kean: 
But our cherubical cabin-boy got tired 
of this life, and, according to the truth- 
telling history before us, practised. the 
ingenious trick of shamming deafness 
and lameness, For his great ingenuity 
in doing this, he receives much laud ; 
but, there is not a word:of truth in the 
story. The captdin-was glad enough 
to get rid of his bad: bargain, and there 
required: no ‘trick whatever to induce 
him to’turn the youth adrift. 
. Arrived in Lendon, he was taken up 
by a Miss Tidswell, an actress, who be- 
haved kindly to him,and put him in the 
line of characters for which nature and 
education haddesigned him. She made 
him a tumbling boy, and shewed him 
about the streets: This is an unpalat- 
able part of the’ story, and therefore 
the auto-biographer gets over it, by 
assuring us that, in the meantime, he 
was taking lessons from his uncle Mo- 
ses, the tailor, in tragedy, to-whom, it 
a , the world is indebted for Mr 
8 CO) ions of Lear and Richard 
the Third, (p:114-) We always sus- 
pected. something of the kind. Bat 
these lectures were merely in private: 
in public he shone in the eliaracters of 
Monkey and —~a pair of cha- 
racters which have been, indeed, at all 
tithes very prominent in his actihg 
through: ‘life. However, he tellé us 
that “it is said” he was at Eton School 
for three years, where he read Virgil, 
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menced.:soon:a strolli 
ticulars of which are 
ed in oblivion. Many idle 
the crete af ie. petiot of Wis tae 
but it is insinuated that they are not 
deserving of credit. Id Popidas curat 
scilicet-—we. can. scarcely. help . 
ing at the idea of pi putting 
** in. .cireulation t Kean.) 
doubt there are public-house anecdotes 
enough, whichmight be glean : 
the elegant cireles which make up’ 
company at such places of resort, 
two or three of them, ‘deserving’ 
credit, have casually come to our | 
which the biographer knows as well as 
we do. He suppresses them, because 
he cares, for his -hero—we sup 
them, from the very. opposite reason, 
because we,.do not care ‘a farthing 
rink them. worth wasting 
Among) ether seqebliap hi oeatid to 
Guernsey, where it appears’ he» met 
with a judicious critic. We shall give 
the which contains the ‘aé 


count of his‘row with the Guerti 
aire ne aud ~e —_ of it, > ith 
“ Here,” quoth the atito-biographer, 
“ we meet with the following Ceniees 
and authentic document, [what does 
he mean by authentic *4 which de~ 
serves to be recorded, as 2 warning to 
the one hand, and to a too credulous 
public on the other”) “trae 
We leaveit-toour readers to decidé 
whether the criticism displays’ 
rance. Abating a little rt 
respect due to the auclience, ‘which, 
however, is quite natural: in so very 
provinesal a Writer, it appears to.us to 


iH ' 


! 


piece of criticism, 

and one fully justified by the result: ‘ 
“* Last “eg ms se 
PAD, his first ap~ 
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the conception of 
areae in as ,his 
eformities with 
‘is said to have been dis- 
his brothers, his success 
ivocal.' As to his 
one of the most terrible 


tee etn 
is.often.so forgetful o 

n audience, Fy he turns his back 

em in some of those scenes where 

to to be indulged, ‘as if for 

of shewing his abstractedness 

; ordinary ob His voice is 

Karéh’and monotonous, but as it is deep, 

answers well enough the idea he entertains 

of impressing terror by a tone which seems 


to from a charnel-house. 

+ This article, it appears, produced a 
sensation. 

_ * When he first appeared in Richard, he 
was greeted with laughter and hisses, even 


in the first scene; for some time his pa- 


was proof against the worst efforts of 
malign till at last, irritated by, conti- 
U 


m, he applied the words of 
the’: to his auditors, and boldy ad- 
dressed t ates ‘with— 

+ Domanner’d n00s, stand ye when I command.’ 
The clamour of course increased, and only 
@:moment in ‘of an apo- 
In this, however, they were decei- 
ved 5 pirtenenumaine: to soothe their 
Kean came forward and 
the only proof of under- 
had ever ee was the 
| of the few words he 
é. manager now thought 
ieee, ‘and the part of 
was given’to a mian of less ability, but in 
higher favour with the brutal audience.” 
t actors, we ic, treat ee. 


(Sept: 
brutal.” Had:Hean behaved ad he 
says he did, a kicking would have been 
tvo good ‘for him ; but; as usual, there 
is no’ foundation whatever for the 
sueysidigtieaitien’ that he was hissed 
by: the men of Guernsey. ’ 

Governor Doyle took his part ith, 
hisi usual:!kindness—paid his debits, 
and offered to take charge of his child, 
whom Kean had the inhumanity to 
bring for wardson the stage at the age 
of two. There is an immensity of silly 
vapouring in this part of the book 3+ 
how he wanted to go into the army as 
an Officer—his. sole claim to such ho-~ 
nour being neither more nor less than 
that he-wus a hooted player—how he 
spouted before: Governor Doyle ; and 
how he made fine speeches about his 
wife and children. All stuffic: The 
only piece of truth about his affairs in 
Guernsey is the story of a trick which 
he resorted to, to draw company. At 
this time poor “Lady Douglas had been 
clamoured down for telling what now 
we all know to have been the truth, 
about the late unfortunate Queen, and 
she was obliged to retire from Eng- 
land. Kean privately circulated a res 
port. that she was to appear at his be-~ 
nefit, and thereby gathered a large 
audience—it was a respectable way of 
doing business: Thougl it is out of 
our way to make any political remarks 
while: going over the memoirs of a 
stroller, yet we cannot refrain from ob- 
serving on the consistent conduct of 
the Whigs, and the blackguards ‘with 
whom they linked themselves, on the 
Queen’s business. Nobody with more 
brains than a turnip doubts the guilt of 
the Queen now ; and yet if we venture 
to saya word about i it, we are told of our 
barbarity in attacking a woman, and 
she, too; im her grave. Now we sub- 
mit, that Lady Douglas is a dead wo- 
man, every whit as much as Queen 
Caroline: and yet these good people 
feel no scruple in talking of the “ in= 
famous” conduct of that.much injured 
lady, or in stigmatizing her as being — 
‘ artful” and ‘* abandoned.” God 
bless:the Whigs, they are a darling set 
of fellows; but we must go back >to 
Kean. 

He continued to act in the obsturity 
which he deigns not to enlighten wn- 
til somebody pointed him out in’ 1813, 
while playing at Exeter, to the notice 
of Mr Pascoe Grenfell, 2 wise mem- 
ber of “Parliament, Mid one of that 
egregious body, the ‘Managing Com, ~ 

10 
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mittee of ip pr Pascoe sent 
down Arnold, tl 
report on Kean’s abilities, and the re- 
port was Kean came up, 
and acted at Lane. There is 
an attempt to vilify Elliston, for en- 
deavouring to’keep Kean to his word, 
made in this authentic biography ; but 
it only } the hero into farther 
dirt. The speculation was a good one 
— ae » — was at that -— 
inking under the mismanagement o: 
Whitbread, Douglas Kinnaird, and 
other great men, who were equally 
in the theatre as the state. Shy- 
ock, he says, he played with an ori- 
ginality of style, and a vigour of ge- 
nius; but he informs us that it was 
reserved for the performance of his 
Richard III. to place him at once on 
the highest pinnacle of dramatic glory. 
In Hamlet, he assures us, the force of 
his genius broke the disad- 
vantages of his figure, and the brilliant 
points which illuminated his delinea- 
_ tion of the ter were so numer- 
ous, as entirely to cast his defects into 
the shade. Othello actually electrified 
the audience—Luke, in Riches, com- 
manded universal applause ; and so on 
all his roles. In a word, he 
was the passion of the day. Novelty 
will always command notice in Lon- 
don, and Kean’s acting, happily, was a 
novelty on the English stage. His 
croaking tones—his one-two-three~ 
hop step to the right, and his equally 
brusque motions to the left—his retch- 
ing at the back of the scene whenever 
he wanted to express passion—his dead 
stops in the middle of sentences—his 
hurre hurre hurre, hop hop hop! over 
all passages where sense was to be ex- 
pressed, took amazingly. His very de- 
fects told in his favour. Don’t you 
think, a doubting critic would say, 
Kean is rather low?—Yes, quoth a 
critic of the mob, rather low, I con- 
fess ; but you see how well he acts, in 
te. of his wretched appearance— 
ick was low.—I am of opinion, 
said another hesitator, that his voice 
is bad.—Oh yes, retorted the critic, 
rather hoarse, I confess ; but you see 
how well he acts, in spite of his 
wretched voice.—But, persevered the 
first interlocutor, I do not think he 
understands his author.— Why, entre 
nous;- was the reply of the critic, I 
can’t exactly say; but you see how 
well he acts, though he does not un- 
Vou. XVI. 
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derstand his author.—What could a’ 
man-say after that? 
But thereal secret of this ultra-popu-_ 
larity was what Cobbett calls the Base 
Press. At that'time, gentle reader, 
there flourished a knot of num 
absolute over the dramatic 
Flourished, we say, for now it is laid 
prostrate. There will be a sighing 
among the Strephons, and a wailing 
among the Wiolars, when we name—— 
the Cockney School! Dead they are 
now—down, down, among the dead 
men do they lie’ But away with ban- 
ter! At that time the most conceited, 
insolent, filthy, and ignorant domi- 
nion was. exercised over all dramatic 
concerns by the Examiner. Its wri- 
ters are now sunk, and we have no 
wish to trample on their misfortunes ; 
but it must have cost the 
libellers of that set many and bitter 
pangs, if they were possessed of any 
feeling whatever, to be conscious in_ 
their own day of suffering, when Z. 
was gibbetting them as objects for the 
slow-moving finger of scorn to point 
at, how many wanton stabs at the re< 
putation and livelihood of poor play- 
erg had been given by their mali 
stilettos ; how mach acute and poign- 
ant misery a remark of theirs, penned 
in drunkenness, or folly, or 
must have occasioned to luckless:ac- 
tors, whose bread 1 pro- 
bably on the way in which a manager 
might have foe at the lucubrations 
of the puppy critic. A congeniality of 
por rea ese wg ee Their 
word was potential over the appren- 
tice-boys pa young Whigs of the pit 
—the milliners of the gallery and their 
beaux—and the ladies of the saloons. 
Even decent moe that time used 
to read the play se critiques of the 
Examiner ; andasim nce frequent- 
ly passes for talent, and erates 
ways terrifies those who do not think 
for themselves, some ten years ago 
prin ps looked on by the theatrical 
people as models of elegance, 
ae , and acumen. The whole tribe 
puffed Kean, and silenced the voice of 
common sense. We of this Magazine 
glorify ourselves for having put an end 
for ever to such folly. We have ‘put 
heart into right-thinking people, and, 
promis ry now-a-days, if a mere in- 
be b 3 into nepdenane by 
wn u , even 
men of talent, net to say by men of 
2 
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straw, like the folk of the Round 
Table, a re-action would immediate- 
ly take place, and le would be 


ound to denounce the idol as a thing 
of clay, even in the very teeth of his 
idolators. 


Things went on differently then, 
and the Cockneys had it all ro them- 
selves. Creatures whom the most pal- 
try of the two-pennies of London 
would not now it as gratis contri- 
butors, then directed the taste of “ the 
town.” They went about trim, crisp, 
and jaunty, weaving chaplets of lau- 
rel, and venting sonnets on one ano- 
ther. You heard a sugh at every cor- 
ner about fine gusto, and virtu, and 

ing, and those down-looking 
Greeks, of whom, by the way, they 
could not spell the names, far less read 
them, if written in their native cha- 
racters. Poor devils! When we look 
back at their happy state, our heart is 
sometimes “‘ wae” within us on reflect~ 
ing that it was we who marred their 
Elysium—a feeling which, however, 
in an instant all away when we 
recollect that they used the power they 
possessed to insult merit—to outrage 
decency—to vilify religion—to puff 
meanness—and to beslaver all that was 
venerable and glorious in the land. 
These were Kean’s patrons—they pro- 
nounced him a second Garrick, and 
the town bent in prostrate reverence 
before the fetid breath of the oracle. 

Under the auspices of this gang, 
Kean went on and prospered. He soon 
entertains us with an account of a 
most asinine speech he made, at the 
most asinine ceremony of presenting 
him with a gold cup, which was deli- 
vered to him by Palmer. And in a 

ige or so afterwards, he gets so de- 
Tighted with his oratory, that he again 
favours us with another most brilliant 

, delivered by him at the 
opening of the Wolf Club, of which 
he was the appropriate grand-master. 
Its design was to howl down, as its 
name implies, everybody who had any 
chance of rivalling the quack actor, 
who got them together, though Kean 
here seems toinsinuate that they were 
merely a drunken set of soakers, who 
met to make themselves ‘‘ comfort- 
able,” p. 130. He was at last obliged 
to knock it up. The opening sentence 
of the speech is too good. Conceive 
such a man as Kean beginning an ora- 
tion thus :— 

“ GenTLEMEN ! (there was not one 
in the room, except a few gentlemen 
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of the press)—Gentlemen and bro- 
thers ! 


“ If we look to tradition, ovr arts 
and sciences, ovr laws and govern- 
ments in embryo were uncertain, dis- 
putable, and vague.” 

This is a deep discovery. 

** To accomplish perfection in any 
degree, (there being of course various 
—— of perfection) has been, and 
will remain, the work of ages and con- 
stant perseverance. 

* 7 am THEREFORE aware of the dif- 
ficulties we have to encounter in 
bringing our little society,” &c. &c. 
&c. What an Argal ! Arts, sciences, 
laws, governments, ages, and tradi- 
tion, lugged in by the head and shoul- 
ders, to preface the formation of a 
drunken club! The force of bathos 
could no farther go. 

He went in 1818 to France—dined 
with Talma—and got a snuff-box from 
some French players—all of which 
important events are duly dated. It 
is from circumstances of this kind, 
that we conclude it must be an auto- 
biography, for surely no man alive 
would take the trouble of finding out, 
that, on the 15th of July, 1818, Kean 
dined with Talma, or would care a 
pinch of snuff whether, on the day 
afore-mentioned, he had gone supper- 
less to bed. After this, we have him 
acting in Howard Payne’s most stu- 
pid of all stupid plays, Brutus, very 
much to his own contentment. He 
tells us, that the leading feature of his 
acting was dignity, “dignity approach- 
ing to the sublime, and downright 
simple energy.” This is too audaci- 
ous. Kean act Brutus with dignity ! 
Howard Payne write a play in which 
anybody could act with dignity! Au- 
thor and actor were worthy of one an- 
other. We wish somebody would tell 
Kean what George Coleman said of his 
fine and original way of mispronoun- 
cing the word “‘ prisoner,” in the pas- 
sage which extorted all the approba- 
tion from the Cockney critics. We 
doubt if he would try it again. 

We next slur over his indefensible 
conduct to poor Jenny Porter, and her 
play of Switzerland—as also his beha- 
viour to Bucke’s Italians. He owns 
he had the worse of the latter contro- 
versy ; but defends his letter in an- 
swer to Bucke, by saying that it was 
written under angry feelings. He 
must have been not angry with Bucke 
only, but with the language of the 
country, for it was full of words mis- 
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spelt from beginning to end—just such 
a fine composition as he some time af- 
ter had the folly to write to John Bull, 
and which Bull, with malicious mirth, 
printed verbatim as it came from the 
pen of the writer. 

Good old Sir John Sinclair after this 
makes his appearance, with the silly 
epistle which he wrote on the occasion 
of some foolish people of our modern 
Athens having clubbed their shillings 
to buy Kean a sword. It was an un- 
justifiable and cruel proceeding, after 
all ; for the sword being unfortunate- 
ly too large for Kean’s body, he ap- 
peore whenever he was tied to it, 

ike a poor cockchaffer transfixed by a 
huge corking-pin. Sir John favours 
his correspondent with some remarks 
on swords, and on the history of Mac- 
beth, very pleasant to read, aud quite 
germane to the matter. The sword, 
he tells him, is of the true Highland 
make, whence we conclude that the 
Celtic Society was at the bottom of 
the business, for it is quite fit for 
them, It is adorned, moreover, “ with 
some of the most valuable stones-that 
Scotland produces.” We flatter our- 
selves that that is a touch redolent of 
the north side of the Tweed. It is 
good to be merry and wise. None of 
your outlandish diamonds, therefore, 
which cost siller, when we can get our 
own canny cairngorms for nothing. 
The inscription on the sword is wor- 
thy of them that gave, and him who 
received. We copy it as it appears in 
this authentic tome, p. 136. 


This sword was presented 
TO 
EpmuND KEan, Esa. 
WueEw he appears on the stage, 
As 


Macbeth, 
The King of Scotland. 


What it means is beyond our capa- 
city. 

ext follow his adventures in Ame- 
rica, briefly related for good reasons ; 
and the whole is wound up by a good 
deal of puffing, on some of his freaks 
of ostentatious generosity. Some in- 
solent language of his to a tavern- 
keeper in Portsmouth, comes in for its 
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share of applause, but the story is 
simply this: When Kean was a strol- 
ling player, he asked this man for 
half-e-prat of porter; and Boniface 
would not give it to him until he paid 
the penny Stcutihasslsinlls was the 
shabby a nce of the poor fellow. 
We think the man was quite right, as 
every one ought to take care of his pro-. 
perty. Afterwards, when Mr Kean was 
rich, this landlord, as landlords will 
do, came bowing and iy, J to him, 
and Kean remembering the indignity 
of mee been refused tick for a pen- 
ny, made a most indignant speech, 
and left the house. He knit his brow, 
he says, most ‘awfully, and among 
much other stuff, he announced him- 
self as ‘* The same Edmund Kean 
that I was fifteen years ago, when you 
insulted me. Look at me again, sir. 
What alteration beyond that of dress 
do you discover in me? Am I a bet- 
ter man than I was then ?” &c. &c. 
Heaven help us! Here is nonsense 
+ in nao ern 8 To be sure, —_ 
not a better man—very possibly he 
might have been a ool man—but 
he was decidedly richer—better on 
*Change. The landlord, when he saw 
poor Mr Kean, was afraid of his mo- 
ney, and refused him credit—when he 
saw rich Mr Kean, he looked to a 
stiff bill—and that made all the differ- 
ence. Kean never was so besotted-as 
when he imagined the compliment 
paid to his purse was paid to his per- 
son. 
** On Kean’s acting,” continues he, 
‘* we decline offering any criticism ; 
he is beyond it.” Quite beyond it in- 
deed—but there are two kinds of be- 
yonds, above and below. A worse ac- 
tor never trod the s we mean, 
aac to enact such characters as 
e has taken on himself to murder. 
Here ends the auto-biography. We 
go no farther, having nothing to do 
with Kean except to expose quackery, 
puffing, and humbug. He is going 
“down very fast, and we flatter our- 
selves that this Life of his, though in- 
tended for a different purpose, will 
freshen his way a trifle down the lad- 


der of popularity. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD. 


Spiait of Concord ! shall it still be thine 
To mourn thy sorrows, an unending line? 
Shall never Wisdom, in her robes ot white, 
Chase Ignorance afar, and Error’s night ? 
Shall never War recline his leaden ear, 
Or spareless Phrenzy cast aside the spear ? 
Must it be thine, despairingly to weep 
Bloodshed on shore, and Rapine on the deep ? 
While seasons hold their course, and heaves the main, 
Shall Sin light Misery’s watch-towers o’er her reign? 
Can Mercy send no star of heavenly birth, 
To cheer the — of this darken’d earth, 
And, with a radiance gloriously sublime, 
Iilume the footsteps of departing Time? 
Say, never shall the strife of Discord cease, 
And Man, with Fellow-man, embrace in peace ?— 
Or, doomed for ever to her scythed car, 
Shall fire-eyed Vengeance wield the sword of War ; 
In ruin mock the lightning and the flood, 
And drench her in cs blade in human blood, 
Turn, smiling, turn from Life’s expiring throe, 
And scorn, in mockery wild, the plaint of woe? 


No! heavenly light dispels the shapeless gloom, 
And ‘Hope sy to Man a brighter doom ; 
Far through the shadowy mist of or I see, 


Degraded world, thy glorious jubilee ! 


See from the fetter’d hands the shackles fall, 
And Peace appear at Mercy’s pleading call ; 
See Ignorance and error take to flight, 

And Abdera’s new uprise to glad the sight ;' 
See truth present the scene, by Fancy given, 
And open’d to Mankind the gates of heaven ; 
While glorious on the view the prospects rise 
Of cloudless Joy, and blooming Paradise ! 


As Herod’s heart to Mariamne turn’d,? 
Hung o’er her recollected charms, and burn’d, 
Sorrow’d for frailties past, and fondly swore 
To love her memory, and to err no more ; 

So shall the devious mind, that hath deplored 
Its errors past, to Virtue be restored ; 

And, as Repentance drops the bitter tears, 
Mercy expunge the strains of other years ! 


_ While o’er the rolling earth, and heaving main, 
The voice of strife is heard, and terrors reign ; 

Lo! Friendship gazes with prophetic eye, 

And, hopeful, reads our future destiny ! 


“ Behold,” she says, “ what clouds of dreary shade, 
To wither all its charms, the scene pervade ; 
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Beneath a chilling breeze, a frowning sky, 
Droop all the fragrant summer pe gh die. 
Yes! Sin her poison breathes around, 
And sink her victims writhing to the ground : 
Dark is the wilful destiny of man ; 

Nature laments her controverted plan; . 

And where, of yore, emblossom’d Eden smiled, 
Peace is o’erthrown, and innocence éxiled ! 


“ With coronal, and robes whose dye . 
S in darkness Zembla’s midnight sky, 
*Mid yon dim cloudy bowers, from which the day 
Melts off with baffled and impervient ray, 
Sits Superstition, she whose hydra han . 
Have bound the rolling world through all its lands, 
To lingering death her captived thousands thrust, 
And bow’d the laurell’d conqueror to the dust ; 
As if in seorn corporeal forms to bind, 
She wreathes her mystic fetters on the mind ; 
Degrades celestial Reason from her throne, . 
Chains Fancy’s feet, and makes all sway her own : 
*Twas she, amid Dahomey’s groves of blood,> . 
That edged the brand, and loosed the purple flood ; 
*T was she, ’mid Brama’s wilds of awfu 4 
That gave the widow’d wretch a living tomb ; 
*T was she, that o’er the necks of erring love, 
The wheels of Juggernaut triumphant drove ; 
*T was she that sent the banner’d cross afar, 
Whose mandate kindled Palestine to war, 


That bow’d the crest of Turkey’s ae, a lord, 


That drench’d in Moslem blood the Christian sword,5 
That gave—ah ! record of eternal shame !|— 
A Ridley to the stake, a Cranmer to the flame! ! 


«* And yonder, see, within a trackless maze, 
The dreadful power that Pyrrho worshipp’d strays ; 
Like midnight skiff without a magnet, tost, 
Dubious of wreck, yet certain to be lost; * 
Dim is the mist-attired horizon round, 
Gulfs yawn before her—yet no hope is found, 
No sign like that, which, pointing Israel’s way, 
Forbade the weak to sink, the bold to stray : 
She looks beneath-—there is no prospect, save 
A wakeless sleep, and everlasting grave, 
Paige os incts, in oo bloom, 
e nightshade waves its canopy of gloom ; 

She conte her glance above her, to descry 
A chance-created heaven—a godless sky, 
And wavering Fancy wanders to explore, 
. ae wag Le sea without a shore a ‘ 

e Silence, like a guardian, grasps ey 
That opes the portals of futurity ! 


“Tis night ; and lo! from yon beleaguer'd wall, 
Shatter’d vith shot, and tottering to its fall, 
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Burst shrieks and shouts, that pierce the shuddering ear 
With wild amazement, and delirious fear ; 

There, where red Murder walks his hourly round, 
Where ashes smoke, and wrecks bestrew the ground, 
The mother tends, with fear-dejected eyes, 

The couch whereon her slumbering infant lies, 
And feels for danger and for death prepared, 

So dooms propitious Heaven that it be spared ! 

The orphan relic of her house she sees, 

Hangs o’er its beauty on her trembling knees, 

And pours, alas! ’tis lost in empty air, 

Her choicest blessings, and her warmest prayer ; 
For scarcely from her tongue the words depart, 
Fraught with the holiest feelings of the heart, 

Ere bursts the fire-wing’d globe, and spreads a flood 
Around her household walls of guiltless blood, 

And down she sinks, released from earthly pain, 

To wake, and meet her babe in heaven again !— 
Thunders reverberate, dire lightnings flash, , 

Sink down. the crumbling towers, the temples crash. 
The curses of revenge, the shrieks of pain, 

Burst forth from lips that ne’er unclose again ; 
While, reft of life, the patriot drops his blade, 

By foes o’ermaster’d, or by friends betray’d, 

And o’er paternal fields, and native plains, 

In Power's licentious pride, the tyrant reigns ! 


“ See o’er the earth, with waste and woe replete, 
Lithe Flattery crouching at Corruption’s feet ; 
Ambition mounting by the neck of Sin ; 

And Wisdom’s small voice drown’d by Folly’s din. 
Lo! at the beck of Luxury, Wealth awaits ; 

While haggard Famine, prone before the gates _ 
Falls down, without a robe to shield her form 

From the sharp winds, and night’s descending storm : 
There Industry, his day-long Tabor vain, 

Looks on his half-fed family in pain ; 

And Beggary, with her orphans at her back, 

Climbs slowly on up Virtue’s rocky track, 

Turns from Temptation’s paths, whose sweets invite, 
*Mid Nature's craving wants, her longing sight ; 
Expects not human aid, and to the skies 

Trusts only for the help which man denies ! 


“ No longer gaze in anguish and affright 
Upon the realms of uncongenial night, 
But o’er them, where Elysian prospects lie, 
Far to yon glowing summit turn thine eye, 
To yon bright tract, where Hope and Fancy roam, 
And share the spring of pleasures yet to come ; 
Cimmerian shadows, that o’erhang the day, 
Abide not yonder sun, but melt away, 
While nought expands before the ravish’d view, 
But scenes of garden bloom, and skies of blue ! 
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** Behold that seraph in the robes of white, 
Who waves her snowy wings, diffusing light ; 
Bright glows her cheek in everlasting youth, 
Her birth-place is the sky, her name is Truth: 
Lo! as she comes, the shadows melt. away, 
Like night-collected dews at dawn of day ; 
Around her glows an atmosphere of light, 

To which the sun is dim, the noon is night : 
Sent from the glorious mansion of her birth, 
Onwards she bears, descending to the earth ; 
To wondering man her brightness shall appear, 
And Error vanish on the wings of Fear ! 


* Though frowning labyrinths of earth and sky, 
Stretch’d like infinitude, between us lie, 
Behold in glory, on yon mountain blue, . 
Dim though the sight, and indistinct the view, 
— Yet how inviting is the goodly scene, _- 
How sweet the landscape looks, and how serene 
Sits Peace enthroned ! the roses of her cheek 
Are bright as morn, but yet as evening meek ; 
Sedately pure, the azure of her eye 
Excels the tints of Autumn’s cloudless sky, 
And brows of snow seem whiter still beneath” 
The auburn tresses, and the myrtle wreath: 
Her generous hand the horn of plenty bears, 
And in her zone the olive leaf she wears : 
Behind her, see, the cherub train appear, 

Love in the front, and Mercy in the rear ; 
While gloom and grief melt off before her sight, 
As flee before the sun the stars of night ; 

And earth again, as vision’d seers foretold, 

Is nether heaven, the paradise of old, 

Ere yielding woman, to her duty blind, 

Tasted the fruit of sin, and cursed mankind. 


“« Behold the breast of Nature clothed again 
With flowery Carmels, and with Bactrian grain ;6 
Its current stainless, and its banks undyed, 
Through bloomy vales rolls on the silvery tide ; 
Perennial music, floating on the air 
Of summer noontide, charms away despair ; 

He who had borne the sword now bears the crook,7 
The hand that. grasp’d the brand the prunitig-hook ; 
No more in thunder through the midnight skies, 
To desolate the earth, volcanoes rise ; 

But rural sounds and sights, ordain’d to blind 

The sense of sadness, elevate the mind, 

And bring, when sin and sorrow melt away, 

A placid; calm, and intellectual day ! 


* Look to the habitants of earth, behold 
With doubled bliss returns the age of gold ;* 
Since pleasure’s flames with purer radiance glow 
Above the embers of extinguished woe, 
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There is no joy like that which owes its birth 
To inward purity and conscious worth ; 


There is no joy in mind’s ious sphere, 

That is not f htly won an wors ipp'd here: 
Untired benevolence, whose bounds extend 

Firm and unfeign’d to earth’s remotest end ; 
Celestial gratitude, whose ardent eye 

Beams with delight, and fastens on the sky ; 
Sincerity and Truth, that scorn to move, 

And blameless Justice, and unsullied Love, 

Rule every heart, and deal that bliss around 

The Muses feign, though men have never found !” 


Spirit of Wisdom ! haste, descend, and bear 
Celestial beauty to the shores of care ; 
With thee thy train of heavenly graces bring, 
And shake immortal pleasures from thy wing. 
Lo! from thy sight night’s prowling wanderers fly, 
And withers sin beneath thy radiant eye ; 
War breaks his brand, finds not a welcome shore, 
But mounts the whirlwind, and is seen no more ; 
While science, from her hill, walks forth in mirth,® 
And spreads her glorious empire o’er the earth : 
Through clouds she passes, and they melt away 
Before her wand, as darkness flies from day ; 
O’er rocks she climbs, and ‘neath her mae the ground 
Expands in level beauty smiling round ; 
She bids the tempest fruit and nee bring, 
And robs the fire-eyed lightning of its sting ; 
Darts daylight into Error’s darkest cave ; 
Reigns o'er each realm, and stills the stormy wave. 


And thou, Religion, though through fire and flood 
By saints upheld, and seal’d with holiest blood, 
From clime to clime thy glorious light expands, 
And chases Darkness from rejoicing lands : 
Sin’s rod is broken ; Superstition, loig 
The only mistress of Earth’s erring throng, 
Wraps round her mantle, and in wild affright 
Flies shrieking downward to congenial night ; 
No more beneath her knife the victim he a ; 
No more bedews with blood her chariot wheels ; 
No more, torn reckless from the light of day, 
Pines in the hopeless grave a living prey ; 

But light all pure, ineffably serene, 

Tllumes mankind, and bri htens every scene ; 

At the same altar, tribes e every sea 

In sacred adoration bend the knee,— 

Far in the wilds of Afric’s torrid zone, 

*Mid burning sands, where verdure is unknown, 

At vesper hour, when all around is mute, 

Save sullen sound of camel’s wearied foot, 

Kneels, by the scanty well, the Arab dun, 

And, in the broad light of the setting sun, 

Pours out, all glowing as the cloudless west, 

The fears, dhs bepen the wishes of his breast, 
9 
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And lifts, in holy dread, his mental eye 
To him, his God, who bled on Calvary ! 


While, lo! the voice of psalms, the tones of praise, 
Hard by the icy pole, believers raise : 
Though Day upon the waste and wildering scene 
Shuts up, and how] afar the billows green ; 
And the sad night of desolation drear 
Glooms o’er their world, and saddens half the year, 
Beneath impending storms, and circling snows, 
No chilling doubts the fur-clad shiverer knows ; 
With Faith’s unfaltering eye he looks abroad, 
Through the wild storm, to mark the works of God ; 
Beholds the traces of his power afar 
In the blue sky, and each revolving star ; 
Trusts, with a hope that softens, yet sublimes, 
For happier seasons, and serener climes, 
And knows that He, who formed this rolling ball, 
Is still the Lord, and shall be Judge, of all! 


Oh happy time, when crimeless all shall be, 
And in the spirit’s sunshine walking free, 
No more by vice degraded and deprest ! . 
No thought but peace awaking in the breast, 
Earth, calm’d to beauty, shall again resume 
Primeval bliss, and Eden’s forests bloom, 
Bright as when Adam, with a holy kiss, 
Embraced his chosen in the bowers of bliss ! 
Love o’er the world shall spread his haleyon sway, 
The weak shall own it, and the wise obey ; 
The summit of the hills shall murmur love, 
And echo catch the sound in glen and grove ; 
Creatures that, far from human face exiled, 
Prowl'd the dim forest or unpeopled wild, 
Shall leave their dwellings, and, with meekness bland, 
Crouch at the feet of man, or lick his hand, 
And Nature, all his errors past forgiven, 
Proclaim him Lord, and own the loved of Heaven ! 
From shore to shore, from isle to isle around, 
Shall spread of holy peace the welcome sound ; 
Far on the deep, where nought but wave and sky 
Extends, and scarce is heard the sea-bird’s cry, 
The streamer’d flags of far-spread realms shall meet, 
And hail each other in communion sweet ; 
Brothers in heart, all jealous fears subdued, : 
Love’s sever’d links harmoniously renew’d, 
The South shall hail the North, and East with West 
Embracing, own one feeling and be blest ! 


Advancing glory, hail! although the day, 
When Earth shall bow, subservient to thy sway, 
To Truth’s severe and chastened gaze appears 
Dim, through the shadows of uncounted ‘years; 
Yet Hope, the siren prophetess, whose ‘eye © 
Darts through the twilight of Futurity, 
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The first to come, the latest to depart, 
Enchains thee, by her anchor, to the heart ; 
O’er barrier rocks bids Expectation climb, ~ 
And sheds a halo round the march of Time! 





NOTES. 


1 Abderas new uprise to glad the sight. 

At Abdera, in Thrace, ( Andromeda, one of the tragedies of Euripides being played,) 
the spectators were so much moved with the object, and those pathetical love speeches 
of Perseus, among the rest, O Cupid, prince of gods and men, &c. that every man, ale 
most, a*good while after, spake pure iambics, and raved still on Perseus’ speech, O 
Cupid, prince of gods and men. As carmen, boyes, and prentizes, when a new song is 
published with us, go singing that new tune still in the streets ; they continually acted 
that tragicall part of Perseus, and in every man’s mouth was, O Cupid ; in every street, 
O Cupid; in every house, almost, O Cupid, prince of gods and men.—BuRrtTon’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Part ITI. Sect. 2. 

Much has been said, and justly, concerning the exquisiteness of Sterne’s genius ; as to 
its disdain of plagiarism, the reader of the above passage may turn to Sentimental Jour- 
ney, vol. I. Fragment commencing—‘‘ The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Demo- 
critus lived there ;”” and to Dr Ferriar’s Hlustrations, passim. 


2 As Herod’s heart to Mariamne turn’d. 
See the story of Herod and Mariamne, collected from the historian, Josephus, im 
Spectator, No. 171. Who recollects not Byron’s fine melody, 


Oh, Mariamne, now for thee 
The heart for which thou bledst is bleeding ? 


5 °T'was she amid Dahomey’s groves of blood. 
How incredible are the acts of atrocity to which the unbridled passions of man subject 
him ! even Fancy must fail to communicate half the horrors which but too accurate his- 


pe be supplied us with. Without adverting to the lamented Bowdich’s Mission to 
tee, and other voyages or travels, we refer, as more immediately connected with 
the text, to Dalzel’s History of Dahomey, and the particulars contained therein. 


*’*T was she mid Bramah’s wilds of awful gloom. 

About the year 1798, twenty-eight Hindoos were reported to have been crushed to 
death at this very place, Jshera, under the wheels of Juggernaut, impelled by sympa- 
thetic religious phrenzy. The fact of their deaths was notorious, and was recorded in 
the Calcutta papers ; but so little impression did it make on the public mind, and so 
little inquiry was made by individuals into the subject, that it became doubtful at last 
whether the men perished by accident, or, as usual, by self-devotement ; for it was said, 
that to qualify the enormity of the deed im the view of the English, some of the Hindoos 
gave out that the men fell under the wheels by accident.—Dr Bucnanan’s Journal, 
p- 35, in Christian Researches in Asia. , 

“ At Lahor,” says Bernier, “‘ Isaw a very handsome, and a very young woman burnt ; 
I believe she was not above twelve years of age. This poor unhappy creature appeared 
rather dead than alive when she came near the pile; she shook and wept bitterly. 
Meanwhile three or four of these executioners, the Bramins, together with an old hag 
that held her under the arm, thrust her on, and made her sit down upon the wood ; 
and, lest she should run away, they tied her legs and hands; and so they burnt her 
alive. I had enough to do to contain myself for indignation.” 

Under the delusion of what sophism, such a learned and enlightened man as Colonel 
Mark Wilks, can come to defend such a practice, I know not, but behold it written in 
Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. I. p. 499. 


5 That drenched in Moslem blood the Christian sword. ‘ 

Innumerable are the anecdotes of enormity and atrocity ascribed to the Crusaders, by 
travellers and annalists, as if the misfortune of being Mahometans took from their ene- 
mies all title of being treated like men. 

*¢ The valour of Richard (Coeur de Lion) struck such terror into his enemies,” says 
Chateaubriand, “‘ that, long after his death, when a horse trembled without a visible 
eause, the Saracens were accustomed to say that he had seen the ghost of the English 

"me Travels, Vol. II. 
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/ 6 With flowery Carmels, and with Bactrian grata. 1 
‘6 Bactriana, a country between Parthia and India, celebrated for the largeness of 
the grain of its wheat.”—Note on a passage in Sotheby's admirable translation of the 
Georgics. 


7 He, who had borne the sword, now bears the crook. 
*¢ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall thev learn war any 
more.” Isaiah, chap. 2, ver. 2. 


® With doubled bliss returns the age of gold. 
——— he sang Saturnian rule 
Return’d, a progeny of golden years, 
_ Permitted to descend, and bless mankind. Ezcurstos. 


® While Science from her hill walks forth. 

When we look back to the discoveries of the last half century, perhaps it fs no ex- 
tion to say, that Science has been making more rapid strides towards perfection, 
however far distant that may yet be—than in any previous age of the world. Every 
day introduces some new improvement, whereby the invaluable art of printing is ren- 
dered more diffusive in its operation, and consequently more extensively blessed in its 
effects. Chemistry has established itself as one of the most brilliant and useful of the 
sciences, and in the hands of a Davy, a Thomson, and a Dalton, who will be bold 
enough to set a limit to its operation? But, above all, the mighty power of steam, 
subjecting itself to science, has put into the possession of man an engine, alike appli- 
cable on land and ocean, and which may come in time to render the boast of Archi- 

medes scarcely a hyperbolical exaggeration. 





LETTERS OF MR MULLION TO THE LEADING POETS OF THE AGE. 
No. I. 
To Bryan W. Proctor, Esq., alias Barry Cornwall. 


My pear Proctor, 

You see I write quite familiarly to 
you, though I never have had the plea- 
sure of beholding the light of your 
countenance. You are a man for 
whom, as ODoherty says, I have a 
particular regard, and therefore do not 
stand upon matters of mere ceremony. 
As for styling you Barry Cornwall, for 
God’s sake, drop that horrid humbug. 
Everybody is laughing at you about 
it; and in reality it is not right or 
creditable to have an alias. Write as 
Cobbett and I do, always with your 
real name.. It would be much more 
sensible, and less pick-pocket like. 

I cannot charge my memory, or my 
conscience, with having any of 
your « I occasionally see scra 
of it ine = ical works, of which pe 
know I t ardent and eee 
reader, but I regularly skip them. I 
understand that you ton Y fancy that 

ou can write after the manner of 
** those old, down-looking Greeks ;” 
but do give up the idea. It is fudge 
at this time of the pene fudge— 
and more particularly. in you, who 
know nothing of the baueiee or the 


ideas of the people. When Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, of whom you may 
have heard under the name of Fran- 
cis’s Horace, botched it, though he 
had lived in the country—spoken the 
la wrote in it—knew the peo- 
ple thoroughly—professed the creed 
of its mythology—you may take it for 
granted that you cannot do any good 
in the line. In like manner, I am told, 
you are vainly at work on Italian. li- 
terature, writing about Colonnas, Mi- 
randolas, &c. Let me beg of you to 
give up that too. “You are aware that 
you do not know as much Italian as 
would suffice you to call for a mouth- 
ful of bread, and if you were left alone 
in any town of Italy, you would be 
compelled to open your mouth, and 
point to it, whenever your nether guts 
grumbled for their mess of pottage. In 
this state of things, you can never be 
a Boccace—[by the by, an Italian 
scholar like you, ought to know that 
his name is Boccaccio }—in rhyme. In 
a word, let me inform you, that it is 
always as well to let writing on sub- 
jects which have master minds 
altogether alone; and that a know- 





ledge of such subjects is not to be ac- 
quired by any one, without deep and 
severe study—if, indeed, a foreigner 
can ever acquire it at all. 

But though I have not read your 
verse, I ath a great reader of your 
pre This, in > I-do ex officio. 

or I rejoice to perceive that you con-~ 
tribute to various magazines, reviews, 
and newspapers, wherewith I regale 
myself ; 2 ge I said before, I am a 
great swallower of that kind of nutri- 
ment. In particular, I read the Edin- 
burgh Review, acircumstance, I should 
suppose, of which you are aware, and 
in it I frequently, with much pleasure 
and profit, peruse your lucubrations 
on poetry. On the subject of your last 

pearance in print, it is that I am 
about to address you—you know I 
mean the review of Percy Shelley’s 
poetry, which appeared in the last 
number of that excellent and highly- 
respectable periodical, and must tend 
to uphold the present general opinion 
of the wit and wisdom displayed in 
its pages. 

As that Journal does not go much 
into public, you will no doubt feel 
gratified when I announce to you, that 
it is my intention to make some re- 
marks on your article, which will, I 


am pretty sure, have the effect of draw- 


ing more attention to it than it would 
erwise have received. I am, in ge- 
neral, very much thanked by my 
friends for such favours ; but, my dear 
Bryan, between cr and me, such 
compliments would be quite super- 
fluous. Without further preamble, 
then, we may as well get at once to 
the matter in hand ; and, therefore, I 
just copy out, “ slick right away,” the 

first sentence of your composi- 


*¢ Mr Shelley’s style is to poetry what 
astrology is to natural science—a passion- 
ate dream, a straining after impossibilities, 
a record of fond conjectures, a confused 
embodying of vague abstractions,—a fever 
of the soul, thirsting and craving after what 
it cannot have, indulging its love of power 
and novelty at the expense of truth and na- 
ture, as ing ideas by contraries, and 
wasting powers by their application 
to unattainable objects.” 

There isa degree of clearness in this 
description of Shelley’s poetry, that 
must strike the most unenlightened. 
Obtuse must be the pericranium of that 

lebeian who would not, off-hand, un- 
Jeretand the whole history and mys- 
tery of the business, out of this simple 
paragraph. ‘ Pray, Mr Tims,” Miss 
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Anner Mariar Price will say, “‘ vat is 
your hown hopinion hof Mr Shelley’s 
‘werses ?”—*¢ Y: ma’am,” Mr Tims, 
graciously bending over his tea-eup, 
will answer, “ hit his to poetry vat 
hastrojoly his to natteral science.”— 
*€ Look, just now only think o’ that!” 
Miss Anner Mariar will exclaim ; “ vy, 
Mr Tims, you ave it the nail on the 
ead, and taken the right sow by the 
hear.” 

Such will be the conversaticn, dear 
Proctor, among your friends ; but, as 
I have not time to go through all they 
will say from that to the seventh cup, 
I shall quote no more of their interest- 
ing chit-chat. Your next observation 
is kind and considerate. ‘“‘ Poetry, we 
[that is J, Bryan Proctor] grant, cre- 
ates a world of its own.” After this 
permission, it would go to work with- 
out delay, but, unfortunately, the next 
clause hurts the grant somewhat.— 
** But it creates it_out of existing ma- 
terials.” Now this is a queer sort of 
creation. John Locke (he was an emi- 
nent metaphysician and commissioner 
in the days of King William, Bryan, 
and perhaps you may have heard of his 
name) would demur a little, but that, 
to be sure, is nothing to you. Hence- 
forth we shall never say at Ambrose’s, 
“* Make mea tumbler of punch ;”— 
but “ Create a tumbler.” It is a mag- 
nificent word. It will have a grand 
sound to say, ‘‘ What are you doing 
down at the end of the table, Jamie 
Hogg ?”— Creatine a bow! !” 

‘* I thank thee, scribe, for teaching 
me that word,” and shall certainly use 
it hereafter. 

‘« Mr Shelley,” you next tell us, “ is 

. the maker of his own poetry out of 
nothing.” If he were so, he would be 
a creator in good earnest, but unlucki= 
ly it happens not to be the case. The 
materials of Shelly’s poetry existed as 
much as those of any other poet in 
the world. He imposed on you and 
other profound and original thinkers 
like ‘you, nonsense for sublimity, but 
in his most ultra-mundane flight, you 
will find that there is not an idea 
which is not as mundane as one of 
Hogg’s novels, and, moreover, nine- 
tenths of them, such as they are, were 
in print, in ¢ypes, Bryan, before he was 
created. 


“In him,” we find as we get on, 
“ fancy, will, caprice,- predominated 
over, and absorbed, the natural influ- 
ences of things.” This is a touch be- 
yond me. What are the natural influ« 
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enees of things? How does fancy ab- 
sorb them ? Drop me a note by return 
of post, for I have been ransacking my 
brains these three hours about this 
sentence,and now must leave it in my 
rear while I march on. But the re- 
mainder of this second paragraph is 
indeed difficult reading, being com- 
posed in that style of which you are a 
distinguished professor, and which may 
be classed under the great generic name 
of havers. (As you write for a Scotch 
review, I need not add the interpreta- 
tion of that admirable word."] There 
are two pretty specimens which I shall 
embalm by reprinting them. 

«* When we see the dazzling bea- 
con-light straining over the darkness 
of the abyss, we dread the quicksands 
and the rocks below.” 

Here Shelley is an abyss of rather 
a singular nature, with beacon-lights 
above it, and quicksunds and rocks be- 
low it; but in the next he is a mere 

r. “ The fumes of his vanity 
rolled volumes of smoke, mixed with 
sparkles of fire, from the cloudy ta- 
bernacle of his thought.” This is fine. 
Cloudy tabernacle is a famous name 
for a tobacco-box. Henceforward, 
when I call my boy after dinner, it 


shall be thus: Ho, flunky of mine, 


bring me my cloudy tabernacle, that 
I may roll a volume of smoke. But 
after all, it is not fair to call Mr 
Shelley’s book “ volumes of smoke,” 
though, to be sure, they might serve 
to light a pipe well enough. 

Having thus so successfully settled 
his genius, we now come to his per- 
son. ‘ Mr Shelley was a remarkable 
man ; his person was a type and sha- 
dow of his genius ; [Did it not strike 
ae Bryan, that it is rather impossi- 

le that it should be both ?"] his com- 
plexion fair, golden, freckled, seemed 
transparent with an inward light.” 
In my school-boy days—alas ! a long 
time I remember we used to 
frighten the neighbourhood by setting 
a scooped turnip upon a pole, with a 
candle in it, making its countenance 
‘* transparent with an inward light,” 
to the great terror of the rustics ; but 
I cannot agree with you, my dear Proc- 
tor, that it was a very handsome-look- 
ing physiognomy. However, “ de gus 
tibus,” &c. Nor do I agree with you; 
that freckles are so peculiarly beauti~ 
ful ; but in this Ivam not positive, re- 
collecting that the Duchess of Orleans 
that one of the beauties of 

Louis the Fourteenth’s court was 
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“* belle comme une ange,” th from’ 
head to foot she was ‘* entirement 
rousse ;” which my friend Whitta- 
ker’s delightful translator renders 
“ red-haired,” he being as intimately ' 
and gracefully skilled in the language 
as yourself. 

However, let us keep moving. Shel- 
ley “ reminded those who saw him of 
some of Ovid's fables.” In the name 
of Jupiter, Bryan, keep away from the 
classics. Of which of the fables? Was’ 
he like Acteon, horned? or like Ly= 
caon, raving against the gods, and 
howling for human blood? or like 
Medea, scattering poison ? or like Bot- 
tom the weaver, with a Whig head 
upon his shoulders? [You know, » 
Bryan, you will find this eminent clas- 
sic in the 53d book of the Metabame- 
sean, l. 1416, a book which you have 
read, I am sure, as often as you have 
read Ovid in Latin."] Or rather like 
Narcissus, I suppose, for ‘ his form, 
graceful and slender, stooped like a 
flower in the breeze”—in other words, 
he was round-shouldered. But, in 
truth, is there not something sicken- 
ing and Italianized in thus beslavering 
a man’s personal appearance? What 
need MEN care about his freckled phiz 
and his hang-a-bone stoop ? 

Let us turn to the criticism, which 
you continue with your usual wis- 
dom. I shall skip a few sentences, in 
order to exhibit your reasoni w= 
ers in a most amiable light. “ He 
thought,” you tell us, “ and acted 
logically ;” though how you, who do 
not know a syllogism in Barbara from 
a paralogism in Darapti, discovered 
this fact, is hard to conjecture ; but 
you soon explain it tous. This gen-~ 
tleman, who, Mr Barry Cornwall in- 
forms us, thought logically, “‘spurning 
the world of realities, rushed into the 
world of nonentities and contingencies 
like air into a vacuum. If a thing was 
old and established, this was with him 
a certain proof of its having no foun- 
dation to rest upon ; if it was new, it 
was good and right. Every PARADOX 
WAS TO HIMA SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH. 
After which it is quite evident that he 
had a logical mind, and that you are 
the boy who can judge of one. 

You soon take a fine fizgig into your 
head, but I shall let you speak for 
yourself. ‘“ The two extremes [in- 
fidelity and orthodoxy) in this way 
often meet, jostle, and confirm one an- 
other. The infirmities of age are a 


foil to the presumption of youth ; and: 
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e wo wet conn Pe mocking one 
ano e ape Sophistry, ti 
Sesh ie oe comer, penn 
and the bed-rid hag Legitimacy, rat- 
tling her chains, counting her beads, 
dipping her hands in blood, [what, 
while counting her beads >—think for 
a while, Bryan, and you will find it a 
difficult operation, ] and blessing her- 
self [while counting her beads, and 
dipping her hands in blood] from 
appeal to common sense and rea- 
son. As polite commentators say, I 
shall not weaken the force of that fine 
passage by a word, but recommend 
‘ou to get _— friend Haydon, the 
hael of the Cockneys, to paint the 
subject on an acre of canvass, and ex- 
hibit it at the first show of Incurables, 
in Suffolk-Street. In a sentence or 
two after this, your logical mind shows 
forth to great advantage. “‘ The mar- 
tello towers, with which we are to re- 
press, if we cannot destroy, the sys- 
tems of fraud and oppression, ghould 
not be castles in the air, or clouds on 
the verge of the horizon ; but the en- 
ormous and accumulated pile of abuses 
which have arisen out of their own 
continuance.” From which it follows, 
logically, that in order to carry on the 


es fraud and oppression suc- 
» We must accumulate abuses, 


and make them into martello towers. 
Oh, my logician ! 

Your knowledgeof mechanics, which 
shines very soon after, is quite equal 
to your dialectics. “‘ To be convinced 
of the existence of wrong, we should 
read history rather than poetrys——La 
deepdiscovery]|—the/evers with whic 
wemust work out our own regeneration, 


are not the cobwebs of the brain, but _ 


the warm, itating fibres of the hu- 
man ed ae pitating fibre would 
make a pretty lever—almost as 

as a ender as that is nothi 
to you, an, we must over it, 
as T shall do the nanaindee. nf the pa- 
per, including ‘ the exalting and pu- 
rifying Promethean heat” which con- 
cludes it. . 

“* Mr Shelley died, it seems, witha vo- 
lume of Mr Keats’s poetry grasped with 
one hand in his bosom”—rather an 
awkward posture, as you will be con- 
vinced if you try it. But what a rash 
man Shelley was, to put-to sea in a 
frail boat with Jack’s poetry on board ! 
bower man, it would sink a trireme. 
In the preface to Mr Shelley’s poems 
we are told that “ his y bore out 
of sight with a favourable wind ;” but 
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what is that to the etpent It had 
Endymion on board, and there was an 
end. Seventeen ton of pig-irdn would 
not be more fatal ballast. Down went 
the boat with a “‘ swirl !” I lay a wager 
that it righted soon after ejecting Jack. 
** These are two out of four poets— 
patriots and friends, who have visited 
Italy within a few years.” Stop for a 
moment, Bryan ; I cannot let you go on 
quite so fast. The four who visited 
Italy were not four poets—they were 
one poet, one rover, one blockhead, 
and one Kine or THE CockNeys— 
and I am sorry to say, that the taint of 
the last corrupted the entire mass. 
Poor Byron sunk under the connexion, 
and, sick of his associates, left Italy in 
despair, to die in Greece of vexation 
and dread. May his death be a warning 
to all men of genius, that there is a 
depth of infamy, from which it is im- 
possible for any talent to extricate it- 
self! I own, Bryan, you are pathetic 
on the subject of Jack. ‘‘ Keats died 
young, and yet his infelicity had years 
too many. A canker had blighted the 
tender Room that overspread a face, in 
which youth and genius shone with 
beauty.” (What! beslobbering men’s 
faces again—fie! fie!) “‘ The shaft was 
sped—venal, vulgar, venomous, that 
drove him from his country, with sick- 
ness and penury for companions, and 
followed him to the grave. And yet 
there are those who could trample on 
the faded flower—men to whom break- 
ing hearts are a subject of merriment 
—who laugh loud over the silent urn 
of genius, and play out their games of 
venality and infamy with the crumb- 
ling bones of genius!” In this last pas- 
sage you must allude to Cobbett and 
Tom Paine, for I know not any other 
person who made play with the crumb- 
ling bones of genius on, or rather un- 
der, the earth. But do you forget that 
Byron laughed most heartily of all, at 
Keats’s cause of death? I had hoped 
pee might remember his capital coup- 
bn 


Strange that the soul’s etherial particle 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle ! 
And, indeed, the brains of hime who 
es. that Keats or anybody else 
waskilled by the strictures of Mr Mur- 
ray’s Review, must be madness itself. 
It comes, moreover, with peculiar bad 
grace in the pages of Mr Jeffrey’s 
work, which has sneered, with the most 
venal and spiteful malignity conceiva~ 
10 : 
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ble, on the greatest and most rising ge- 
niuses in the world. I applaud, how- 
ever, your alliteration—wenal, wulgar, 
wenomous—and am sure it will afford 
a pleasant jingle in the mouth of that 
noble peer, Wiscount Wictoire de 
Tims. 

Well, now we have at last got to 
your Review, having blown away the 
froth, I find that you characterize the 
compositions of your great poet and 
departed friend, as “ perplexing and 
unattractive,” ‘‘ clouded with a dull 
waterish vapour,” [p. 4997] ‘ prosaic 
in versification,” [p. 5007] “ bare, in- 
distinct, wild,” ‘‘ labouring under a 
due mixture of affectation and mea- 
greness of invention,” “ baffling all 
pursuit of common comprehension,” 
*¢ difficult to read through,” [p. 5027] 
* more filmy, enigmatical, discontinu- 
ous, unsubstantial, than anything we 
{that is, Bryan Proctor"] have seen,” 
* wee! of crude conceits,” ‘‘ and in- 
volved style and imagery,” [p. 504 
*© linked ot all in tira 
[p- 507] “ disjointed, painful, and 
oppressive,” “‘ choked with unchecked 
underwood, or weighed down with 
gloomy nightshade, or eaten up with 
personality, like ivy clinging round 
and eating into the shadowy oak.” 
[ Fine, very fine writing this, my dear 
Br od ** Disgusting and extrava- 
gant,” | p. 5097] “ meagre and mono- 
tonous,” [p. 511.7] Call you this 
backing your friends? By Juno, the 
sky queen, I shall not trust you to 
write a critique on my poetry! Why, 
Bryan, this abuse is as bad as any- 
thing old Gifford ever said of Jack 
Keats. Sir, it is “ venal, vulgar, ve- 
nomous,” and I can only state my in- 
dignation by gulping down this quart 
of porter which has been these ten mi- 
nutes neighbour to my elbow. 

That job being done, I am. cool 
enough to look if you have given this 
victim of your rage any quarter—any 

raise, &c. I see you have. Here it 
is.— The translations from Euripi- 
des, Calderon, and Goethe, in this vo- 
lume, will give great pleasure to the 
scholarand thegeneralreader. They are 
executed with equal FIDELITY and spi- 
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rit.” That is praise ; but the question 
is, my dear Tad, how do you know that 
they are executed with fidelity? Put 
Euripides out of the question, for that 
would be taking an unfair advantage 
of you—did you, or could you, ever 
read three lines of Calderon? As for 
Goethe,—Bryan, Bryan, do not ima- 
gine you can bam us there. You have 
supplied the materials for your own 
utter destruction. Listen, Minstrel of 
Mirandolar. You quote, 
Semi-chorus IT. 

A thousand steps must a woman take, 
Where a man but a single spring will 


Voices above. 
Come with us, come with us from FeLun- 
SEE. 


Ag. Bryan. Fetunsee. It is no 
mistake of the print, for you have co- 
pied it so from the volume you are re- 
viewing, when it is so exhibited by 
Shelley’s editor. Now, in Goethe it is 
Felsensee, the sea of rocks ; and Shel- 
ley, in all probability, not having any 
English word to his hand, wrete the 
on German, which perhapshe might 

ave altered in a happier moment. 
But the Liberal creatures, who know 
nothing, printed it from his blurred 
writing—Felumee, and his equal igno- 
rant editor prints it Felunsee, which 
you, his most ignorant reviewer, quote 
accordingly. It is the more unreason- 
able, as you must have known that my . 
friend Kempferhaussen had already 
pointed out the stupid blunder ina 
conversation of ours at Ambrose’s, 
which our reporter has printed in the 
Noctes Ambrosiane of this most de- 
lectable of all Magazines, Vol. XII. 

. 701. é 
r After that, talk of fidelity ! You cri- 
ticise German! You read Goethe! You 
pretend to judge his style! Go—go, 
man.—Go—to a tea-drinking, 
and there gabble pretty jobbernowl- 
isms on the sky gods, and the white 
creatures, and the——Faugh, I can- 
not go on.—But Goethe.— 

Good-night, my dear Bryan. 

I am yours affectionately, 
M. Mutton. 








Autumnal Stanzas. 
AUTUMNAL STANZAS. 


TE winds are pillow’d, the sun is shining, 
As if it delighted to cheer the land ; 
Though Autumn’s tints are around declining, 
And Decay rears altars on either hand. 
O’er western mountains the dark clouds hover, 
Foretelling the chill of approaching showers ; 
The Summer pride of the woods is over, 
And droop in languor the seeded flowers. 


Behold the fields that so lately nourish’d 
For man their treasures of golden grain ; 
Behold the gardens that glowing flourish’d 
With all the splendours of Flora’s train ; 
Behold the groves that with leaf and blossom, 
Murmured at eve to the west wind’s sway,— 
Lo! all proclaim to the pensive bosom, 
We are of earth, and we pass away ! 


Oh, thus by the wimpling brook’s meander, 
On a Sabbath morn, when all is still, 

It is pure and serene delight to wander, 
For peace encompasseth vale and hill ; 

And the waning tints of the earth before us, 
And the chasten’d hues of the sky above, 

And the red ash leaves that dangle o’er us, 
Like lessons of Faith to the spirit prove. 


*Tis now that the thoughtful heart, pervaded 
By a spell, that quenches all earthward strife, 
In submission broods over prospects faded, 
And in colours real sees mortal life. 
Oh, shame now to the dark revealings 
Of anger and spleen towards brother man ! 
Oh shame to guilt, and all sullied feelings, 
Which midnight consciences shrink to scan ! 


When we list to the hermit robin singing, 
With a warning voice, ’mid fading bowers, 
Think we not then how life is winging 
On to the tomb, which must soon be ours ! 
The past—the past, like a mournful pre 
Lies traced on the map of thought unfurl’d ; 
And the future reveals the promised glory 
Of unending spring in another world ! 


Where are the visions that flash’d and cheated, 
With aurora beauty, our youthful sight ? 
The hopes that we nursed, are they not defeated ? 
Are:-the loves that bless’d us not quench’d in night? 
And thus, in abstracted meditation, = 
Over vanish’d beauty the spirit grieves, 
Joys lost—friends gone to death’s silent nation, 
Are to the heart but its wither’d leaves. 
ra 


¢ 
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Letters of Timothy Tickler, Esq. No. XVTIT. 


No. XVIII. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


.On the last Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and on Washington Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveller. 


Dear Norrtu, 

This is a very wet, gloomy, and un- 
comfortable day, and I see no likeli- 
hood of my being able to stir abroad, 
therefore I have had a rousing fire 
made, and, for the first time these 
three weeks, my pen is in my fingers. 
You ask me to give you a review of 
Washington Irving’s new book—My 
dear sir, you ~~ depend upon it, that 
there is very little to be said upon this 
book, that can be at all instructive to 
those who have read it, and com- 
pared it with Mr Irving’s previous 
publications. Its character will be at 
once appreciated: it is one of those 
productions concerning which there 
cannot be any diversity of opinion 
whatever. But your wishes are com- 
mands to me, and I shall while away 
a misty hour, in an endeavour to obey 


you. 
Before I begin, however, allow me 
to say a word or two on things in ge- 
neral. I have run over the last Num- 
bers of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews with feelings of tedium and 
disgust, in which I would fain hope 
every sensible person participates. ‘T'o 
say the truth, Christopher, the belles- 
lettres criticism of our day, is waning 
very rapidly to its total extinction ; 
and unless you turn your attention to 
these matters with a seriousness and 
ith beyond even what your pages 
ave hitherto exemplified, I honestly 
confess I see no chance of the affair 
outliving another twelvemonth. In 
the last Jeffrey there are but three 
articles which have any relation to the 
elegant literature of the day, and I am 
concerned to say, that more melan- 
choly specimens than at least two of 
them could not be discovered in even 
the most trashy periodicals of our time. 
Who Severed Mr John Dunlop's His- 
tory of Roman Literature I know not 
—but whoever he is, he is one of the 
shallowest praters thatever contamina- 
ted the of classical disquisition by 
his touch. He proses about the history 
of the Latin tongue in a style of igno- 
rance which would have been sneered 
at even a hundred years ago, but 
Vou. XVI. 


which, at this time of day, is 
deserving of \ conte sce hent & 
mere sneer. He is obviously quite as 
much oe dark ee sot i or 
great philologers of the or 
sixty years have done, as if he had 
written anno Domini 1724. He is 
ignorant even of the hackneyed dis- 
tinction between Goth and Celt, and 
chatters as absurdly about the ancient 
population of Europe, as any old Greek 
could have done at the time when 
anything westwards or northwards of 
Greece was barbarous, and unworthy ' 
of being at all considered in the eyes 
of the most self-sufficient race t 
ever existed on the surface of the 
= ese 5 0 oe heard of the 
clear, complete, and satisfacto —- 
of Herobeah language, with, whi 
every scholar in Europe has been made 
familiar, by the labours. of Herder, 
Adelung, and their disciples. His 
notions of etymology, and the history 
of speech, are as dark as those of Sa- 
muel Johnson—or even of that maw 
of lead Topp. The Latin language 
is according to him Holic Greek, much- 
mingled with Oriental, and slightly, 
with Celtic dialects. Poor man ! Celtic 
dialects! he might as well talk of 
grafting the oak upon the alder. The 
Greeks who colonized Italy, were 
Goths themselves, and they found Go- 
thic tribes in possession of that coun- 
try—these Gothie tribes had many 
ages before driven the original Celts 
beyond the Alps, and, if this man had 
known anything at all about Greek, 
or Latin, or Gothic, he would have 
known that every monument that has 
descended to us, of the language of 
the Italian tribes conquered by the 
Romans, proves that these tribes were 
Gothic tribes, who had attained diffe- 


rent degrees of in the work. 
of polishing thair Gothic dialects— 
some of them upon the same 
principles which guided the Greeks in 
inlect, “ 
dtc magia Serterates 
ed the refinement of the Gothic dia- 
a ee 
2 
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world. This man 
cannot even have read Rose’s Letters: 
from the North of Italy.—But really, 
it is too much to think of exposing 
such an ignoramus in morte than a 
single sentence. In talking of the for- 
mation of the Latin tongue, he says, 
(p. 391) ‘* The portion derived from 
the Celtic on Teutonic, is exceedingly. 
small.” He might as well have spoken 
of the Gaelie on Greek ; and indeed, 
he has committed, precisely and /itera- 
tim, that very blunder, although how 
this should be so, he will. no more be 
able to understand, even when he reads 
my words, than is the King of Ashantee 
to comprehend the principle of Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s safety-lamp. As 
for ning to him how a dialect 
could at once Oriental, Gothic, 
and Greek, I beg to be excused throw- 
oes to porkers. It is sufficient 
to have given all who understand any- 
= such matters, a glimpse 
of awful cimmerianism of the 
ae and classical critic of the 
i Review. What I have al- 
ready said, is indeed more than enough 
to satisfy every scholar that Mr Jeffrey 
has been constrained to entrust this 
department of his work to some wor- 
thy, quite upon a level as to know- 
and sense, with the other hero 

who ee ae . i 
as to tions of ish belles- 


try, in the same glo- 
seas, 

I e, of course, to the egregious 
idiot, who has of late been suffered to 
cockneyfy the contemporary criticism 
of Mr Jeffrey’s oracle—the ass who, 
iio this time saat poset patted the 
i i eS of the Sunday pa- 

pers— in the penult number, ame 
municated to us his pathetic sensa- 
tions on discovering a kilted Celt (not 
a Goth or Teuton, Mr Philologer) 
with old blue and yellow in one hand, 
and a stick of brimstone in the other 
—and who, unus et idem, has now. 
gratified the world by talking of Keats, 
Shelley, Hunt, and Byron, as “ four 
friends, pozrs, and patriots!” This, 
assuredly, is the ultimatum. I n 
to. know that Lord Byron, when 
Johnny Keats was first mentioned in the 


Edinburgh Review, wrote 2 pamph- | 


a tela ak 
that the Edin isslenr 


F hold its |, after 
stooping to iadegultion of lauding 
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such a brainless creature as Johnny. I 
know ‘that this letter was seen by half 
Mayfai d I call upon John Cam 


Hobhouse, Esq. in particular, to deny 
that such a pamphlet existep, if he 
dares.—I also know that Lord Byron 
was disgusted beyond endurance, when 


King Leigh came to Italy, and that he 
cut his majesty very soon, in a pa- 
roxysm of loathing. I also know that 
he had no respect for Shelley, eacept as 
a translator. 1 know all these things, 
and they can all be proved, and one 
day, full surely, they will all be proved 
—And yet Jeffrey, who must know 
them as well as I, suffers this animal 
to eat away the little remains of the 
Edinburgh Review’s character, like a - 
very ulcer. He should recollect that 
he won't have the excuse zow, he had 
sueh reason to rejoice in on occasion 
of that glorious roar of laughter that 
rung forth, when the article “ on the 
periodical press” made itself known to 
old Momus. He was not in Switzer- 
land this time—and Messrs Thomson 
and Murray won’t share the blame of 
a betise they have had nothing to do 
with, At least I would not, if I werein 
their shoes. 

The third of those affairs—that on 
Spanish poetry—is obviously the pro- 
duction of some very young man, who 
has got together five or six of the most 
common books about Spanish litera- 
ture, and woven an article out of them, 
wherein nothing either very intelli- 
gible or very striking is brought forth. 
He. seems, however, to have a com- 
mand of language ; and some of his 
verse translations are pretty, though 
they are far too faithless and orna- 
‘mented to be of any sort of value in 
the way he wishes us to suppose. For 
example, to take the first stanza he 
prints, he renders 

* La escondida 
Senda por donde han ido 
Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han 


. sido,” 
pe « the narrow way— 
The silence of the secret road, 
That leads the soul to virtue. and to 
God!!!” 
This person has no right.to sneer at 
Dr Southey’s translations as ‘‘ some< 
what ic!” However, this 
is infinitely a better hand than the 
other two, and may turn out a good one. 
Turn we to the dun.coyer of the 
Quarterly, and, sorry am I to say the 
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thing, we shall find it is little better 
than out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. This is # bly dull Quarterly 
—one of the heaviest Gifford has ever 
put h his The Essay 
about Political Economy is another of 
Dr Southey’s absurd pawings at a mat- 
ter of which he never can understand 
one jot. The Review of Paulding’s 
impertinent book—* Old England, 
aNewk an,” is the best thing 
‘in the Number, and yet no very great 
‘matter, considering the rich fund of 
fun a Quarterly iewer ought to 
have found in it. They are, in gene- 
ral, too bitter when they play the 
uizzers. Why waste so many words 
about ing the obvious fact, that 
this Paulding never crossed the Atlan- 
tic, but m copied and mangled the 
trash of guides, tours, and road-books ? 
Why not say a thing like this in three 
witty and then amuse us with a few 
ime specimens of the idiot’s impu- 
ce? But ee are alwa 
apt to take the -hammer to the 
bumble-bee. This, however, must not 
be overlooked, that Mr Gifford has of 
late had a horrid fright about an Ame- 
rican business, and may have pared 
this article sadly as it went through 
his fingers. For his fright, vide the 
awkward-looking note with which the 
Number concludes. 


*¢ In the Article on ‘ Faux’s Memorable 
Days in America,’ (Q. R. No. LVIII.) a 
was introduced from that work, re- 
ecting on the reputation of the lady of 
Mr Law. We have since been fully satis- 
fied that every part of the statement in 
which she is mentioned is devoid of truth ; 
and we therefore take or opportunity of 
expressing our regret a calumny so 
unfounded should have been unwittingly 
copied into our pages. 

** Now we have mentioned this Article, we 
may add, that in saying, ‘ it was not men- 
tioned by what means Mr Law acquired 
his immense property in India,’ there was 
no thought ie of impeaching his in- 
tegrity. We know no more of Mr Law 
than Faux tells us ; and merely meant to 
say, that nothing was to be found in his 
work respecting the capacity in which Mr 
Law acted in India, or the situation which 
he held.” 

Now the fact is, that one of this 
Mr Law’s family lately came over to 
England, for the express purpose of 
pulling the nose of the person who 
reviewed Faux’s ** Memorable’Things” 
in the Quarterly. He went to Barrow, 
who said-he had not written the arti- 
cle, (as, indeed, any one who knows 
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anything of style t have seen with 
f an eye;) he'then attacked Gif- 
ford, Murray, &e. but without suc-: 
cess. It was, however, agreed, that 
the next Review should contain an 
eating in of the calumnies about the 
Laws. That on Mrs Law is, I admit, 
Iped in a manful enough fashion.; 
t the other leek (the story about 
Law himself’) is, I humbly submit, 
got down in a most awkward and equi- 
vocating fashion indeed by poor’ Pistol. 
The “ since the affair has been men- 
tioned, we may as well,” &c. is a la- 
mentable get-off, considering that “we 
may as well” means exactly we MUST; 
and as for the assertion, that no sneer 
whatever about Law’s history in In- 
dia had been intended, I shall only 
say, that if it was not intended, the 
Quarterly hero must plead guilty of 
very considerable absurdity in his 
choice of .— But let it pass— 
Glory be to St David! 
The bibliopolic influence which so 
notoriously sways the course and te~ 
nor of this Review, is suffici ‘ap- 
parent in fifty different by-hits scat- 
tered over this Number of it. How 
long will the public suffer the existencé 
of this odious, this pestiferous hum- 
bug, which all these Reviews play off 
to the excitement of so much ‘nausea 
in all who really have eyes to see and 
ears to hear? How longis it to bea mat- 
ter of dead certainty, that the Quarter- 
ly will puff off as first-rate characters all 
Mr Murray’sauthors,—the Edinb 
all Mr Constable’s,—the New Month- 
ly all Mr Colbourn’s,—and so forth ? 
Are people determined to be blind? I 
confess I, for ene, rejoice in the extent 
to which this affair is carried at the 
present time, for this one sufficient 
reason, that “Bogs veil eh ee 
very egregiously, and staringly, and 
strikingly transparent, that she 
can sand longer refuse to see th 
it. The Edinb Review says, that 
Basil Hall’s book on South America is 
one of the first books of our time,— 
the Quarterly, that it is no great 
shakes. The Quarterly says, that Ba- 
sil Hall’s book on Loochoo is a grand 
bess be gente rane a I the 
y so?—Mr Murray pu ed 
Loochoo— Mr Constable the South 
Ameriea.—There is the whole myste- 
ry. The Edinburgh Review scoffsat the 
Edition nn specaph Pp ge i ‘as 
owen of stupidity: rahapr ae 
Pholds it “the 


—the mpm ’ as 
odel and beau-ideal of'e editions. 
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patent could have told six months 
ago, just as well as I ean now, that 
its fate was to be lauded in the Dun- 
coloured, and derided and vilipended 
in the Blue and Yellow. This is real- 
ly becoming a fine concern. 

In the next Number of the Quar- 
terly, there will be, inter alia, a fine 

of Washington Irving’s “‘ Tales 

of a Traveller,” because Mr Irving's 
publisher is Mr Murray,—and there 
-will also be a’ puff of it in the Edin- 
burgh ;—first, because Mr Irving is 
an American, and, secondly, because 
his book is not of the kind to interfere 
at all with any of Mr Constable’s own 
publications.’ But I am really sick of 
exposing all this nonsensical stuff.— 
So turn we to Mr Washington him- 
self, and see what is to be said of these 
volumes by 4 plain impartial man, 
who has nothing to do either with 
Murray or Constable, and who thinks 
neither the better nor the worse of a 
man for being born in New York. 

_ I have been miserably ‘disappointed 
in the “ Tales of a Traveller.” Three 
years have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Bracebridge Hall, and it had 
been generally given out that the au- 
thor was travelling about the Conti- 
nent at a great rate, collecting the ma- 
terials for a work of greater and more 
serious importance. Above all, it was 
known that Mr Irving had gone, for 
the first time, to Italy and toGermany ; 

; high expectations were avowed as. 
to the treasures he would bring back 
from these chosen'seats of the classical 
and the romantic, a —_ and 
the picturesque.* With the exception - 
of a very few detached pieces, such as 
the description of the Stage-coachman, 
and the story of the Stout Gentleman, 
Mr Irving’s sketches of English life 
and manners had certainly made no 
ae or hn on the public mind. 

, Everybody recognized the pen of a 
ractised writer, the feelings of an 

ourable and kind-hearted man, and 
occasional flashes of a gently-pleasing 
humour in the tournure of a sentence, 

. but, on the whole, they were but insi- 

pi ai aye was no reality about 

j : halls; squires, parsons, 
gipsies, yet — pathos 

was not only very » but very af- 

Seeted ; in point of fact, mawkish and ' 

unmeaning were the only epithets any- 
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body thought of applying to such mat- 
ters as his Essay-on Windsor Castle, 
and James I. of Scotland, his ‘‘ Bro« 
ken Heart,” his‘Student of Salaman- 
ea, &c. &c. These affairs were univers 
sally voted Washington: Irving’s ba- 
Jaam, and the balaam unquestionably 
bore in Bracebridge Hall a proportion 
of altogether insufferable preponde- 
rance. But all this was kindly put up 
with. It was said that the author had 
been too hasty, in his anxiety to keep 
up the effect he had produced. in his 
Sketch-book ; and that, having dress- 
ed up all his best English materials in 
that work, he had, ex necessitate, ser- 
ved up a hash in the successor. But 
give him time, allow him to think of 
matters calmly and quietly, open new 
fields of observation to him, and you 
shall see once more the pen of Knick- 
erbocker in its pristine glory. This 
was the general say, and when Ger- 
many was mentioned, everybody was 
certain that the third Sketch-book would 
not-only rival, but far surpass the 
first. ' 

The more benign the disposition, 
the worse for Mr Irving now. He has 
been not only all over Germany, but 
all over Italy too; and he has produ- 
ced ‘a book, which, for aught I see, 
might have been written, not in three 
years, but in three months, without 
stirring out of a garret in London, and 
this not by Mr Irving alone, but by 
any one of several dozens of ready pen- 
men about town, with whose names, 
if it were worth while, I could easily 
enliven your pages. The ghost stories, 
with which the greater part of the 
first volume is occupied, are, with one 
exception, old, and familiar to every- 
body conversant in that sort of line. 
The story of the Beheaded Lady, in 
particular, has not only been told in 
print ere now, but much better told 
than it is in Mr Irving’s edition. To 
say the truth, a gentleman like this, 
who goes about gaping for stories to 
make up books withal, should be ex- 
cessively scrupulous indeed, ere he 
sets to work upon anything he hears. 
A new story is a thing not to be met 
with above once or twice in the ten 


‘years; and the better a story iss the 


more are the chances always against 
its being new to other people, what- 
ever it may be to one’s self. Mr Ir- 
ving, being evidently a man of limit- 


ed reading, ought to have consulted 





* For ex , vide the grand 
Young Man,” not long since published. 


puff about 


this in Dibdin’s ridiculous ‘* Guide to a 
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‘some more erudite friend, ere he put 
most of these things to press. My own 


. dear D’Israeli alone » I venture to 
‘Say, have shewr. him printed and re- 

. printed editions of thrée-fourths of 

_ them, in one half hour's sederunt over 
a sea-coal fire in the British Museum. 
It is becoming daily a more dangerous 
thing to pi the Germans, and I 
strongly advise Mr Irving to be more 
on his guard the next time. 

The matter of these ghost stories of 
his, however, is not the only, nor even 
the chief thing, I have to find fault 
with. They are old stories, and I am 
sorry to add, they are not improved b 
their new dress. The tone in whic 
Mr Irving does them up, is quite 
wrong. A ghost story ought to be a 
ghost story. Something like serious- 
ness is absolutely necessary, in order 
to its producing any effect at all upon 
the mind—and the sort of half-witty 
vein, the little dancing quirks, &c. &c. 
with which these are set forth, entire- 
ly destroy the whole matter. [I speak 
of his management of European su- 

itions, be it noticed, and not at all 
of the American.] There were some 
host stories in the Album, well worth 
fa ton of these. The Fox-hunters 
‘are crambe recocta, and bad crambe 
too ; for MrIrving no more understands 
an English fox-hunter, than I do an 
American judge. The same thing may 
be said of the whole most hackneyed 
story of Buckthorne, which is a mise- 
rable attempt at an English Wilhelm 
Meister ; and yet one can with diffi- 
culty imagine a man of Mr Irving’s 
sense producing this lame thing at all, 
if he had read recently either that work 
or the Roman Comique. Buckthorue is 
really a bad thing—nulla virlute re- 
demptum. A boarding-school miss 
might have written it. 

But the German part of the adven- 
ture has turned out exactly nothing, 
and this will perhaps be the greatest 
mortification to those who open Mr 
Irving’s new book. Anybody, at least, 
who had read Knickerbocker, and who 
knew Deutchland, either the upper or 
the nether, must have expected a rich 
repast indeed, of Meinherren and 
Mynheers. All this ex tion is met 
with a mere cipher. There is nothing 
German here at all, except that the 
preface is dated Mentz, and that the 


author has cribbed from the German - 
books he has been dabbling in, some - 


. fables which have not the merit either 
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of being originally or characteristically 
German. r > 
The Italy, too, is a sad 


_very sad, indeed. . Here is an Ameri- 
can, a man of letters, a man of obser- 
vation, a man of feeling, aman jof 
row He goes, with a ~ consider- 
a iterar tation, as his’ ’ 
at once an his stimales, to the mos 
interesting region, , in theo 
world, and he brings from it ae i 
y nothing except.a few very hackney- 
ed tales of a <a Bandits, Hoe} a 
bit better than Mrs Maria Graham’s 
trash, and the narrative of a grand 
robbery ted on the carriage of 
Mr Alderman Popkins! The story of 
the Inn at Terracina is, perhaps, as 
pure a specimen of hall-street 
common-place, as has appeared. for 
some time past. Why a man of edu- 
cation and talent should haye ventu- 
red to put forth such poor second- 
hand, second-rate manufactures, . at 
this time of day, it entirely my 
imagination to conceive. ea- 
vens! are we come to this, that men 
of this rank cannot even make a rob- 
bery terrific, or a love-story tolerable ? 
But, seriously, the. use Mr Irving has 
made of his Italian travels, must sink 
his character very wofully. It proves 
him to be devoid not only of all clas- 
sical recollections, but of all genuine 
enthusiasm ‘of any kind ; and-I believe 
you will go along with me when I say, 
that without enthusiasm of some sort, 
not even a humourist can be really 
successful. If Mr Irving had no eyes 
for tower, temple, and tree, he should 
at least have shewn one for peasants 
and pageants. But there is nothing 
whatever in his Italian Sketches that 
might not have been produced very 
easily by a person (and not a very 
clever person neither) who had mere- 
ly read a few books of travels, or talk- 
ed with a few travellers. Rome, Ve- 
nice, Florence, Naples—this gentle- 
man has been over them all, crayon in 
hand, and his Sketch-book is, where- 
eyer it is not a blank, a blunder. 

Mr Irving, after Wriking, PEERADS 
after printing one volume, and three- 
fourths of another, seems to have been 
suddenly struck with a conviction of 
the worthlessness of the mosteriain tnt 
had thus been passing through his 
hands, and ina. happy, day,, and a 
happy hour, he determiped to fill up 

A 4 aa ing fifty or sixty pages, not 
with milk-and-water stuff about ghosts 








and banditti, but with some of his own 
old genuine stuff—the quaintnesses of 
the ancient Dutch heers and frows of 
the delicious land of the Manhattoes. 
The result is, that this small section 
of his book is not only worth the bulk 
- it — cm times over, 7 ~~ 
Y> respect, wort 
himself and his fame. This will live, 
the rest will die in three months. 
I do mos pray | hope this ele- 
gent perme will no longer refuse to 
what has been told him very 
often, that all real judges are quite 
as to the enormous, the infi- 
- nite, and immeasurable superiority of 
his American Sketches over ail his 
European ones. If he does not, he 
voy | go on publishing pretty octavos 
with John Murray for several years 
to come ; and he — maintain a very 
rank among the Mayfair blue- 
vockiogs, and their half-emasculated 
3; but he must infallibly 
in the eyes of real- 
ly intelligent and manly readers— 
whose j ent, moreover, is always 
sure, at no very distant period, to si- 
lence and overpower the mere ‘‘ com- 
menta opiuionum.” 

It is, indeed, high time that Mr Ir- 
ving should begin to ask of himself a 
serious question,—‘* What is it that 
I am to be known by hereafter ?” He 
is now a _—, towards fifty —nearly 
twenty years have passed since his first 
and { yet his best production, ‘‘ the 

i of New York,” made its p- 
pearance. He has most any made 
no progress in any one literar i- 
fication since then, There is far Len 
er and readier wit in that book,—far, 


sink al 


far richer humour, far more ingeni-_ 


ous satire, than in all that have come 
after it put together ; and, however 
reluctant he may be to hear it said, 
the style of that book is by miles and 
miles superior to that in which he now, 
almost always, writes. : 
ere now, Mr Irving must, I 
should think, have made considerable 
discoveries as to the nature and extent 
of his own powers. In the first place, 
he must be quite aware that he has no 
inventive faculties at all, taking that 


phrase in its proper and more elevated © 


sense. He has never invented an in- 
cident—unless, which I much doubt, 
the idea of the Stout Gentleman’s 
story was his own ;—and as for in- 
venting characters, why, he has not 
even made an attempt at that. =~ 
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Secondly, The poverty and bareness 
of his European Sketches alone, wheu 
com with the warmth and rich- 
ness of his old American ones, fur- 
nishes the clearest evidence that he is 
not a man of — renee of ima- 
gination ; nothing has, it seems, ex- 
cited him profoundly since he was’ a 


stripling roaming about the wild woods 
of his province, and enjoying the queer 


‘at goings-on of the Dutch-descended 
cs of New York. This is not 
the man that should call himself, as if 
par excellence, a traveller—celum non 
animum mutat,—he is never at home, 
to any purpose at least, except amon 
the Yankees. ; , 

Thirdly, Mr Irving must be aware 
that he cannot write anything serious 
to much effect. This argues a consi- 
derable lack of pith in the whole found- 
ations of his mind, for the world has 
never seen a great humourist who was 
nothing but a humourist.. Cervantes 
was a poet of poets—and Swift was 
Swift. A mere joker’s jokes go for 
little. One wishes to consider the best 
of these things as an amusement for 
one’s self, and as having been an ex- 
ertion of the unbending powers only 
of their creator. -_Now Mr Irving be- 
ing, which he certainly is, aware of 
these great and signal deficiencies, is 
surely acting in a foolish fashion, when 
he publishes such books as The Tales 
of a Traveller. If he wishes to make 
for himself a really enduring reputa- 
tion, he must surpass considerably his 
previous works—I mean hé must pro- 
duce works of more uniform and en- 
tire merit than any of them, for he 
never can do anything better than some 
fragments he has done already. He 
must, for this purpose, take time, for 
it is obvious that he is by no means a 
rapid collector of materials, whatever 
the facility of his penmanship may be. 
Farther, he must at once cut all idéas 
of writing about European matters. 
He can never be anything but an imi- 
tator of our Goldsmiths here,—on his 
own soil he may rear a name and a mo- 
nument, wre nius, for himself. 
No, ee ow his ae dwell 
u the only images which it ever 
on | give back with embellishet and 
strengthened hues. He must riot in 

umpkin pies, grinnin ‘oes, sm0- 
Kin skippers, plump jolly little Dutch 
sedan, and their grizzly-periwigged 
papas. This is his world, and he must 
stick to it. Outof it, it is but-too ap- 





1824] 
parent now, he never can make the 
name of Washington Irving what that 
name ought to be. ; 
Perhaps there would be no harm if 


Mr Irving gave rather more scope to - 


his own real feelings in his writings. 
A man of his. power and mind must 
have opinions of one kind or another, 
in regard to the great questions which 
have in every age and country had the 
greatest interest for the greatest minds. 
Does he suppose that any popularity 
really worthy a man’s ambition, is to 
be gained by a determined course of 
smooth ipaihing? Does he really im- 
agine that he can be “all things to all 
men,” in the Albemarle Street sense of 
the phrase, without emasculating his 
genius, and destroying its chances of 

petuating fame? I confess, there 
is to me something not unlike imper- 
tinence, in the wondrous caution with 
which this gentleman avoids speaking 
his mind. Does he suppose that we 
should be either sorry or angry, if he 

ke out now and then like a Repub- 
lican, about matters of political inte- 
rest ? He may relieve himself from 
this humane anxiety as to ouf peace of 
mind. ‘There is no occasion for lug- 
ging in politics direct in works of fic- 
tion, but I must say, that I cannot think 
it natural for any man to write in 
these days so many volumes as Mr 
Irving has written, without in some 
= or other expressing his opinions 
and feelings. He is, indeed, 
‘* A gentle sailor, and for summer séas.”’ 
But 2 may depend on it, that nobody 
has ever taken a strong hold of the 
English mind, whose owa mind has 
not had for one of its first characteris- 
tics, manliness ; and I have far too 
great a respect for the American mind, 
to have any doubts that the same thing 
will be said of it by any one, who, 
two or three hundred years hence, casts 
his eye over that American literature, 
which, I hope, will; ere then, be the 
earns eaees | — own. 

ut enough for this time. Few 
ple have admired Mr Irving more ion 
myself—few have praised him more— 
and certainly few wish him and his 
career: better than I do at this moment. 
Ishall, however, make no fine speeches, 
but wind up with quoting two or three 
things from sory aang “a0 which will 
illustrate what I have saying, or 

aT shall 


pt iy Jaa about them ; an 
ta care that at least one of my ex~ 
tracts -be an amusing fragment, 
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for such of your readers as may not 
have seen the book itself. 

Take this as'a specimen of Mr Ir-~ 
ving’s power of describing the emo-' - 
tions of love iu a young and enthusi- | 
astic and Jtalian mind. 

‘+ Among the various works which he 
had undertaken, was an historical piece for 
one of the of Genoa, in which were 
to be introduced the likenesses of several of 
the family. Among these was one intrust- 
ed tomy pencil. It was that os Fore 
girl, who as yet was in the convent for her , 
education. She came out for the purpose 
of sitting for the picture. I first saw her in 
an apartment of one of the sumptuous pa- 
laces of Genoa. She stood before a case- 
ment that looked out upon the bay; a 
stream of vernal sunshine fell upon her,. 
and shed a kind of glory around her, as. it 
lit up the rich crimson chamber.—She was 
but sixteen years of age—and oh, how. 
lovely ! The scene broke upon me like a. 
mere vision of spring and youth and beau- 
ty. I could have fallen down and worship... 
ped her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would ex. 
press the beau-édeal that haunts their minds 
with shapes of indescribable perfection. I 
was permitted to aparn re countenance in 
various positions, fondly protracted 
the study that was undoing me. The more 
I gazed on her, the more I became en- 
amoured ; there was something almost 
painful in my intense admiration. I was. 
but nineteen years of age, shy, diffident,, 
and inexperienced. I was treated with at- 
tention by her mother; for my youth.and 
my enthusiasm in my art had won favour 
for me; and I am inclined to think that, 
there was something in my air and manner. 
that inspired interest and respect. Still the. 
kindness with which I was treated could 
not dispel the embarrassment into which 
my own imagination threw me when in pre-. 
sence of this lovely being. It elevated her, 
into something almost more than mortal, , 
She seemed too exquisite for earthly use ; 
too delicate and exalted for human attain. 
ment. As I sat tracing her charms.on my, 
canvass, with my eyes occasionally rivette 
on her features, I drank in hg gd sgl 
son that made me giddy. My heart - 
nately gushed with tenderness, and ached 
with despair.—Now I became more than - 
ever sensible of: the violent fires that had, 
lain dormant at the bottom of my soul.; 
You who are born in a more t cli-. 
mate, and under a cooler sky, have little, 
idea of the violence of passion in our south. . 
ern bosoms.” > 


Compare the fllowing with it pee 
rent scene in Peregrine Pickle, or , 
somewhat similar one in Hum 
Clinker, where the boots are run for, 
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“+ I was surprised to find between twenty 


irty guests assembled, most of whom _ 


I had never seen before. Mr Buckthorne 
explained this to me by informing me that 
this was a business dinner, or kind of field- 
day, which the house gave about twice a- 
year to its authors: It is true they did oc- 
give snug dinners to three or four 
men at a time; but then these were 
gen select authors, favourites of the 
public, such as had arrived at their sixth or 
seventh editions, ‘ There are,’ said he, 
‘ certain geographical boundaries in the land 
of literature, and you may judge tolerably 
well of an author’s popularity by the wine 
his bookseller gives him. An author crosses 
the line about the third edition, and 
to claret ; and when he has reached 
eo or seventh, he may revel in cham- 
pagne bu dy.’ 
*e°* And sony.” web I, * how far may 
tlemen have reached that I sce 
me ; are any of these claret-drink- 
ers ?” 
~ “Not exactly; not exactly. You find 
at these great dinners the common steady 
run of authors, one, two edition men; or 
if yf others are invited, they are aware 
that it is a kind of republican meeting.— 
You understand me—a meeting of the re- 
public of letters ; and that they must ex- 
pect nothing but plain, substantial fare.’ 
* These hints enabled me to comprehend 


more fully the arrangement of the table. 
The two ends were Neen by two part- 


ners of the house; and the host seemed to 
have adopted Addison’s idea as to the lite- 
rary “ ce of a A popular 
poet the of honour : opposite to 
whom was a sgh traveller | apart 
with A grave-looking antiquarian, 
who uced several solid works, that 
were much quoted and little read, was treat- 
“ed with great and seated next to a 


neat ary 4 in black, who had 
written a genteel, hot-pressed octavo 


on political economy, that was getting into 
fashion. Several three volume duodecimo 
men, of fair currency, were placed about 
the centre of the table; while the lower 
end was taken up with small poets, trans- 
lators, and authors who had not as yet risen 
into much ‘ 

** The conversation during dinner was by 
fits and starts ; breaking out here and there 
in various of the table in small flash- 
es, and in smoke. The poet, who 
had the lence of a man on good 
with the world, and ind ent of his book~ 

brilliant, and said 


The other partner, however, 

his sedateness, and kept carving 
on, with the air of a thorough man of busi- 
ness, intent upon the occupation of the mo- 
ment. His gravit Oe kates, 
my friend Buckthorne- fie informed me 
that the concerns of the house were admira- 


ca 
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CSepts : 
bly distributed among the * Thus, 
for instance,’ said he, ‘ ve gentle. | 
man is the carvin ner, rhe attends to 
the joints ; and the other is the laughing © 
partner, who attends to the jokes.’ 

* The general conversation was chiefly 
carried on at the upper end of the table, as 
the authors there seemed to possess the 
greatest courage of the tongue. A's to the 
crew at the lower end, if'they did not make 
much figure in talking, they did in eating. 
Never was there a more determined, inve- 
terate, thoroughly sustained attack on the 
trencher than by this phalanx of mastica- 
tors. When the cloth was removed, and 
the wine began to circulate, they grew very 
merry and jocose among themselves. Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them 
reached the upper end of the table, seldom 
produced much effect. Even the laughing 
partner did not seem to think it necessary 
to honour them with a smile; which my 
neighbour Buckthorne accounted for, by in- 
forming me that there was a certain degree 


pa crane 4 be obtained before a book- 
could afford to laugh at an author's 


_ * Among this crew of questionable 
gentlemen thus seated below thie salt, my 
eye singled out one in particular. He was 
rather shabbily dressed; though he had 
evidently made the most of a tusty black 
coat, and wore his shirt frill plaited and 
ee out voluminously at the bosom. His 

face was dusky, but florid, perhaps a little 
too {florid, particularly about the nose ; 
though the rosy hue gave the greater lustre 
to a twinkling black eye. He had a little 
the look of a boon companion, with that 
dash of a poor devil in it which gives an in- 
expressibly mellow tone to a man’s humour. 
I had seldom seen a face of richer pro- 
mise ; but never was promise so ill kept. 
He said nothing, ate and payer ge the 
keen a ite of a garreteer, and scarcely 
stop’ tS ttek: even at the good jokes 
from the upper end of the table. I inqui- 
red wlio he was. Buckthorne looked at him 
attentively : ‘ Gad,’ sdid he, ‘ I have seen 
that face before, but where, I cannot recol- 
lect. He cannot be an author of any note. 
I sup some writer of sermons, or grin- 
der of foreign travels.’”’ 


The following reads like one of the 
flimsiest imitations of the Goldsmith 
vein in Bonnell Thornton, or some of 
the minor wits of the Mirror. 

s¢ I now entered London, en cavalier, 
and became a blood upon town. I took fa~ 
shionable lodgings in the west end; em- 
ployed the first tailor ; frampentef the ree 
gular lounges ; gambled a ; 

ey -humouredly, : 
number of fashionable, good-for-nothing 
acquaintances. I gained some reputation, 
also, for a man of science, tape | become 
an expert boxer in the course of my stu-- 














one day te punish the Ygole 
pin Was a 
en I was so secure in my seience ! I dim. 
ed the victory of course. Phe porter 

keted his humiliation, bound up his bro 





nce t a lo 
a fellow but 





head, and went aboutbis business as un- » 


concerned as though n 
ed; while I went to 
and did not dare to show niy battered face 
for a fortnight, by which I vered that 
a gentleman may have the worst of thy bat- 
tle even when victorious. 

** T am naturally a philosopher, ant no 
one can moralize better after a misfortyne 
has taken place: so I lay on my bed md 
moralized on this ‘ambition, whch 
levels the tleman with the clown. \I 
know it is the opinion of many sages, why 
thought deeply on these matters, that thé 
noble science of bexing keeps up the bull- 
dog courage of the nation; and far be it 
from me to decry the advantage of beco- 
ming a nation of bull-dogs ; but I now saw 
clearly that it was calculated to keep up the 
breed of English ruffians. ‘ What is the 
Fives Court,’ said I to myself, as I turned 
uncomfortably in bed, ‘ but a college of 
scoundrelism, where every bully-ruffian in 
the land may gain a fellowship? What is 
the slang language of the ‘ Fancy’ but a jars 
gon by which fools and knaves commune 
and understand each other, and enjoy a 
kind of superiority over the uninitiated ? 
What is a boxing-match but an arena, 
where the noble and the illustrious are 
jostled into familiarity with the infamous 
and the r? What, in fact, is The 
Fancy itself, but a chain of easy commu- 
eg extending from the oc — 
to pickpocket; through the ium 
which, a man of rank may find, he has 
shaken hands, at thrée removes, with the 
murderer on the gibbet ? 

+ En Y ¢; ed I, thorouglily 
convinced through the force of my philo- 
sophy, andthe pain of my bruises—‘ I'll 
have nothing more to do with The Fancy.” 
So when I had recovered from my victory, 
I turned my attention to softer themes, and 
became a devoted admirer of the ladies. 
Had I had more industry and ambition in 
my naturey\I’ might have: worked my way 
to the t of fashion, as I saw many 
i en doing around me. But 


ing had happen- 
vith my victory, 


able smiles. was quite content with that 

of society forms the frontiers 
of fashion; and inay be easily taken pos- 
Vor. XVI. 





sow visiting cards, 


, whole 
harvest of invitations. Indeed, thy figure . 


and address were by no means against me. 


It was whi too, among the 
ladies, that I was y clever, apd 
wrote poetry 3 the old ladies hadi as- — 
certained that I was. young gentleman of. 
good family, hand: fortune, and ‘ great 


expectations. 
All this is a trash. I 
uote it on purpose to let your 
who have not seen the book): feel as 
reader of the book 
when Mr Irvine gets rid of Europe, 
and sets foot on native shores.— 
Ecce signum ! : 
¢ In-the year of one thousand 
seven hundred an —for I do not 
remember the precise date; however, it 
was somewhere in the early part of the last 
century, there lived in the ancient of 
the Manhattoes a worthy burgher, Wol: 
Webber by name, He was d ed from 
old Cobus Webber of the Brille in Hol- 


land, one of the om settlers, famous 
for introducing the cultivation of cabbages, 
and who came over to the rotten during 
the protectorship of Oloffe Van Kortlandt, 
otherwise the Dreamer. 

‘¢ The field in which Cobus W ebber first 
planted himself and his cabbages had re- 
mained ever since in the family, who con- 
tinued in the same line of husbandry, with 
that praiseworthy verance for which 
our Dutch burghers are noted. The whole 
family-genius, during several grees 
was devoted to the study and-development 


of this one noble v le, and to this 
concentration of intellect may, doubtless, 
be ascribed the ious size and renown 
to which the Webber cabbages attained. 
*¢ The Webber d continued in un- 


interrupted succession; and a _ a 
line give more oS ip ape P 

cana The son succeeded to the 
and had the portraits of this line of tran- 
quil potentates been taken, they would have 
a a tow — eso re- 
sem in shape and magnitude, the ve- 
guisiden erat which they reigned, 


“ The seat of government continued un- 
changed in the. a Dutch 
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hear their cheerful notes as they sported 
about in the pure sweet air, chirping forth, 





the Webbers. 

‘¢ Thus quietly and comfortably did this 
-excellerit family vegetate under the shade 
of a Tr button-wood tree, which, by 
little little, grew so great, as entirely 
to overshadow their palace. The city gra- 
-dually its suburbs round their do- 
main. Houses sprang up to interrupt their 










to grow into the bustle and popu- 
lousness of streets ; in short, with all the 
habits of rustic life, they began to find 
themselves the inhabitants of a city. Swill, 
however, they maintained their hereditary 
character and hereditary possessions with 
all the tenacity of petty Gerrhan princes in 
the midst of the empire. Wolfert was the 
_ last of the line, and succeeded to the patri- 
archal bench at the door, under the family. 
tree, and swayed the sceptre of his fathers, 
a kind of rural potentate in the.midst of a 
metropolis. 
‘*'To share the cares and sweets of sove- 
reignty, he had taken unto himself a help- 
mate, one of that excellent kind called stir- 
















_Her activity, however, took one particulay 
direction : her whole life seemed devoted 

to intense knitting; whether at home or 

abroad, walking or sitting, her needles were 

continually in motion ; and it is even af. 

firmed, that, by her unwearied industry, 

she very nearly —— her household 

with stockings throu tthe year. This 

worthy couple wert bioneed with one daugh- 

ter, who was brought up with great ten- 

derness and care; uncommon pains had 

‘been taken with her education, so that she 
could stitch in every variety of way ; make 

all kinds of pickles and preserves, and mark 

her own name 6n a sampler? The influ- 

pa ne ry le in the fa- 

ly-garden, where ornamental began 

to mingle with the useful ; whole rows of 

fiery — and splendid hollyhocks 
bordered the cabbage-beds, and gigantic 

sun-flowers lolled their broad jolly faces 
over the fences, seeming to ogle most af- 


















fectionately the passers-by. 
* Thus and vegetated Wolfert 
Webber over his patérnal acres, peaceful- 






ly and contentedly. Not but that, like all 
other sovereigns, he had his occasional 
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as it were, the greatness and prosperity of 


prospects; the rural lanes in the vicinity. 


ring women, that is to say, she was one of 


those notable little housewives who are-al-, 
ways busy when there is nothing to do./ 
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blest su Vi 8 J We. U make 
a rotate tanger then, when the 
gate was left dpe and lay all waste be- 
forethem ; and mi ‘ ore would 
often decapi jous sun-flowers, 
the glory vane gardex, #5 they lolled their 
be gondly over the goes Ayre a 
these were petty grievances, which might 
now aid then mole th 





the surface of his mind, 
as 4summer breeze will ruffle the surface 
of 4 mill-pond, but they could not disturb 
the deep-seated quiet of his soul. He would 
but seize a trusty gaff that stood behind 
the door, issue suddenly out, and anoint 
the back of the sggressor, whether pig or 
urchin, and thea return within doors, mar- 
vellously refreshed and tranquillized. 

‘* The chief cause of anxiety to honest 
Wolfrt, however, was the growing pros- 
periy of the city. The expenses of living 
doubled and trebled ; but he could not dou- 

nd treble the magnitude of -his cab- 

es ; and the number of competitors pre- 
veited the increase of price: thus, there- 
fg¢e, while every one around him grew 
er, Wolfert grew poorer ; and he could 
ot, for the life of him, perceive how the 

il was to be remedied. 

* This growing care, which increased 
from day to day, had its gradual effect up- 
on our worthy burgher ; insomuch, that it 
at length implanted two or three wrinkles 
in his brow ; things unknown before in the 
family of the Webbers ; and it seemed to 
pinch up the corners of his cocked hat into 
an expression of anxiety totally opposite to 
the tranquil, broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
beavers of his illustrious progenitors. 

*¢ Perhaps even this would not have ma- 
terially disturbed the serenity of his mind 
had he had only himself and his wife to 
care for; but there was his daughter gra- 
dually growing to maturity ; and all the 
world knows when daughters begin to ripen, 
no fruit nor flower requires so much look. 
ing after. I have no talent at describing 
female charms, else fain would I depict the 
ha + 0 of this little Dutch beauty. _How 

blue eyes grew deeper and deeper, and 
her cherry lips redder and redder; and 
how she ripened and ripened, and rounded 
and rounded, in the opening breath of six- 
teen summers; untik in her seventeenth 
spring she seemed ready to burst out of her 
bodice, like a half-blown rose-bud. 
- ** Ah, well-a-day ! could I but show her 
as she was then, tricked out on a Sunday 
(morning in the hereditary finery of the old 
Duteh clothes-press, of which her mother 
had confided to her the key. ‘The wedding- 
dress of her modernized for 
use, with su ornaments, handed down 
as heir-looms in the family ; her pale brown 
hair, smoothed with buttermilk in flat wa- 
ving lines, on each side of her fair forehead ; 
virgin that en- 
3 the little ae that just 
trance of a soft valley of 


Yi 
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happiness, as if it would sanctify the place ; 
the—but, pooh—it is not for an old man 
like me to be prosing about female beauty. 
Suffice it to-say,.Amy had attained her se- 
venteenth year. song since had her sam- 

exhibited hearts in couples, desperate- 
'y transfixed with arrows, and true lovers’ 
knots, worked in deep blue silk; and it 
was evident she began to languish for some 
more interesting occupation than the rear- 


ing of sun-flowers, or pickling of cucum- 
bers. 


* At this critical period of female exist- 
ence, when the heart within a damsel’s bo- 
som, like its emblem, the miniature which 
hangs without, is apt to be engrossed by a 
single image, a new visitor n to make 
his appearance under the roof of Wolfert 
Webber. This was Dirk Waldron, the 
only son of a poor widow; but who could 
boast of more fathers than any lad in the 
province ; for his mother had had four. hus- 
bands, and this only child ; so that, though 
born in her last wedlock, he might fairly 
claim to be the tardy fruit of a long course 
of cultivation, This son of four fathers 
united the merits and the vigour of his 
sires. If he had not had a great family 
before him, he seemed likely to have a great 
one after him ; for you had only to look at 
the fresh buxom youth to see that he was 
formed to be the founder of a mighty race. 

‘* This youngster gradually became an 
intimate visitor of the family. He talked 
little, but he sat long. He filled the fa- 
ther’s pipe when it was empty; gathered 
up the mother’s knitting needle or ball of 
worsted, when it fell to the ground; stro- 
ked the sleek coat of the tortoise-shell cat, 
and replenished the teapot for the daugh- 
ter, from the bright copper kettle that sang 
before the fire. All these quiet little offi- 
ces may seem of trifling import ; but when 
true love is translated’ into Low Dutch, it 
is in this way that it eloquently expresses 
itself. They were not lost upon the Web- 
ber family, The winning youngster found 
marvellous favour in the eyes of the mo- 
ther ; the tortoise-shell' cat, albeit the most 
staid and demure of her kind, gave indu- 
bitable signs of approbation of his visits ; 
the tea-kettle seemed to sing out a cheery 
note of welcome at his approach; and if 
the shy glances of the daughter might be 
rightly read, as she sat bridling, and dimp- 
ling, and sewing by her mother’s side, she 
was not a whit beliind Dame Webber, or 
grimalkin, or the tea-kettle, in good will, 

*¢ Wolfert alone saw nothing of what 
was going on ; profoundly wrapped up in 
medi on the Sain of he city, and 
his he sat looking in the fire “4 
pu ‘ ipe in silence. One night, 
si as toe grotio Amy, according to 
custom, lighted her lover to the outer door, 
and he, according to custom, took his part- 
ing salute, the smack resounded so vigo- 
rously through the long, silent entry, as to 
startle even the dull ear of Wolfert. He 
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was slowly roused to a new source of an- 
xiety. It had_never entered into his head, 
that this niere child, who, as it seemed, 


baby-houses, 
ing of lovers and matrimony. He rubbed 
his eyes; examined into the fact; and 
really found, that while he had been 
dreaming of other matters, she had actually 
a to be a woman, and what was worse, 
fallen in love. Here arose new cares 
for poor Wolfert. He-was a kind father ; 
but he was a prudent man. ‘The young 
man was a lively, stirring lad ; but then 
he had neither money nor land. Wolfert’s 
ideas all ran in one channel; and he saw 
no alternative, in case of a —— but 
to portion off the young couple with a cor. 
ner of his cabbage-garden, the whole of 
which was barely sufficient for the support 
of his family. ~ 

‘* Like a prudent father, therefore; he 
determined, to nip this passion in the bud, 
and forbade the youngster the house, 
though sorely did it go against his fatherly 
heart, and many a silent tear did it cause 
in the bright eye of his daughter. She 
shewed herself, however, a pattern of filial 
piety and obedience. She never pouted 
and sulked ; she never flew in the face of 
parental authority ; she never fell into a 
passion, or fell into hysterics, as many ro- 
mantic novel-read young ladies would do. 
Not she, indeed ! She was none such he. 
roical rebellious trumpery, I'll warrant 
you. On the contrary, she acquiesced like 
an obedient daughter ; shut the street-door 
in her lover’s face; and if ever she did 
grant him an interview, it was either out 
of the kitchen window, or over the garden 
fence. 

‘© Wolfert was deeply cogitating these 
matters in his mind, _ Sebeie wrink- 
led with unusual care, as he wended his 
way one Saturday afternoon to arural inn, 
about two miles from the city. It was a 
favourite resort of the Dutch part of the 
community, from being always held by a 
Dutch line of landlords, and retaining an 
air and relish of the good old times. ‘It 
was a Dutch-built house, that had proba- 
bly been a country-seat of some opulent 
burgher in the early time of the settlement. 
It stood near a point of land called Cor. 
lear’s Hook, which stretches out into the 
Sound, and against which the tide, at its 
flux and reflux, sets with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The venerable and somewhat 
mansion was distinguished from afar by a 
grove of elms and sycamores, that seemed 
to wave a i invitation, while a 
few weeping willows, with their dank, 
drooping foliage, resembling falling waters, 
gave-an idea of coolness that rendered it an 
attractive spot during the heats of summer. 
Here, as I said, resorted many 
of the old inhabitants of the Manhattan, 
where, while some played at shufficboard, 
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and and nine.pins, others smoked 
wget talked over public 


asd me 37 was on a blustering autumnal af- 
ternoon that Wolfert made his visit to the 
inn. The groves of elms and willows was 
of pny leaves, which whirled in 
eddies about the fields. The nine- 

ions deserted, for the 
= day had driven the com- 
within doors. As it was Saturday 
Saeprenms dado] cabires in tatelon, 


pulation. ’ 

** Beside the fire-place, in a huge lea- 
ther-bottomed arm.chair, sat the dictator 
of this little world, the venerable Ramm, 
or, as it was pronounced, Ramm Rapelye. 
He was a man of Wallon race, and illus. 

- trious for the antiquity of his line, his great 
grandmother having been the first white 
child born in the province. But he was 


dignity : he had long filled the noble office 
of alderman, and was a man to whom the 
Governor himself took off his hat. He had 
maintained possession of the leather-bot- 
tomed chair from time immemorial; and 
had gradually waxed in bulk as he sat in 
this seat of government, until, in the course 
of years, filled its whole magnitude. 
His word was decisive with his subjects ; 
for he was so rich a man that he was never 
expected to support any opinion by argu- 
ment. The landlord waited on him with 

jar officiousness, not: that he paid 
better than his neighbours; but then the 
coin of a rich man seems always to be so 
much more acceptable. The landlord had 
ever a t word and a joke to insinu- 
ate in the ear of the august Ramm. It is 
true, wad never laughed, and, indeed, 
maintained a mastiff-like gravity ‘and even 
surliness of yet he now and then 
rewarded mine host with a token of appro- 
bation ; which, though nothing more nor 
less than a kind of grunt, yet delighted the 
landlord more than a broad laugh from a 


poorer man. 

**¢ This will be a rough night for the 
money-di: * said mine host, as a gust 
of wind howled round the house and rattled 
at the windows. 

**¢ What! are they at their works 
again ?’ said an English half-pay captain, 
with one eye, who was a frequent attendant 
at the inn. 

*¢.* Ay are they,’ said the landlord, 
* and well may they be. They’ve had luck 
of late. They say a great pot of money 
bas been dug up in the field just behind 
Stu ’s Orchard. Folks think it 
must have been buried there in old times, 
by Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor.” 


[Sepe. 


Ah !’ said the on man-of-— 
war, wanenaaan a small in a8 water 
to a bottom of brandy. 

***'Well, you may believe or not, as 
you please,’ said mine host, somewliat net- 
tled; ‘ but everybody knows that the old 
governor buried a great deal of his money 
at the time of the Dutch troubles, when 
the English red-coats seized on the pro- 
vince. They say, too, the old gentleman 
walks ; ay, and in the very same dress that 
he wears in the picture which hangs up in 
the family house.’ 

alah i !’ said the half-pay officer. 

‘¢ ¢ Fudge, if you please! But didn’t 
Corny Van Zandt see him at midnight, 
stalking about in the meadow with his 
wooden , and a drawn sword in his 
hand, that flashed like fire ? And what can 
he be walking for, but because people have 
been troubling the place where he buried 
his money in old times ?” 

‘¢ Here the landlord was interrupted by 
several guttural sounds from Ramm Ra- 
pelye, betokening that he was labouring 
with the unusual production of an-idea. 
As he was too great a man to be slighted 
by a prudent publican, mine host respect- 
fully paused until he should deliver him- 
self..- The corpulent frame of this mighty 
burgher now gave all the symptoms of a 
volcanic mountain on the point of an erup- 
tion. First there was a certain heaving of 
the abdomen, not unlike an earthquake ; 
then was emitted a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
from that crater, his mouth; then there 
was a kind of rattle in the throat, as if the 
idea were working its way up through a 
region of phlegm ; then there were several 

disjointed members of 4 cemteniee thrown 
out, ending in a cough: at length his 
voice forced its way in the ‘slow but abso- 
lute tone of a man who feels the weight of 
his purse, if not of his ideas : every portion 
of his speech being marked by a testy puff 
of tobacco-smoke. 

‘© ¢ Who talks of old Peter Stuyvesant’s 
walking ?’-Puff—‘ Have people no re- 
spect for persons ?’—Puff—pufi—‘ Peter 
Stuyvesant knew better what to do with 
his money than to bury it.’—Puff—*‘ I 
know the- Stuyvesant family.’ — Puff — 
‘ Every oneof them.’—Puff—*‘ Not a more 
respectable-family in the province.’—Puff 

—* Old standers.’— Puff—* Warm house- 
holders.’—Puff—‘ None of your upstarts,’ 
—Puff—puff—puff—‘ Don’t talk to me of 
Péter Stuyvesant’s walking.’—Puff—puff 


*¢ Here the redoubtable Ramm contract- 
ed his brow, clasped up his mouth till it 
wrinkled at each corner, or redoubled his 
smoking with such vehemence, that the 
cloudy volumes soon wreathed round his 
head asthe smoke envelopes the awful 
summit of Mount Etna. 

* A general silence followed the sudden 
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tebuke of this very rich man. The sub- 
ject, however, was too interesting ing to be 
readily abandoned. The conversation soon 
broke forth again from the lips of Peechy 
Prauw Van Hook, the chronicler of the 
club, one of those prosy, narrative old men 
who seem to be troubled with an inconti- 
nence of words as they grow old,’ ” 

Fain would I aeons the whole of the 
excellent story which thus excellently 
opens, but it is too ron your 
Take another rich little bit, as the Di- 
rector would call it, Webber has be- 
come @ money-digger—almost ruined 
himself of course—is sick, faint at 
heart, dy ing—- 

“His wife and daughter did all they 
could to bind up his wounds, both corporal 
and spiritual. The good old dame never 
stirred from his bed-side, where she sat 
knitting from morning till night ; while his 
daughter busied herself about him with the 
fondest care. Nor did they lack assistance 
from abroad. Whatever may be said of the 
desertion of friends in distress, they had no 
complaint of the kind to make ; not an old 
wife of the neighbourhood but abandoned 
her work to crowd to the mansion of Wol- 
fert Webber, inquire after his health, and 
the particulars of his story. Not one came, 
moreover, without her little pipkin of pen- 
—— sage, balm, or other herb tea, 
delighted at an opportunity of signalizin 
her. kindshens and her debabie. 

“ What drenchings did not the poor 
Wolfert undergo, and all in vain ! it was a 
moving sight to behold him wasting away 
day by day ; growing thinner and thinner, 
and ghastlier and ghastlier, and staring 
with rueful visage from under an old patch- 
work counterpane, upon the jury of ma- 
trons kindly assembled to sigh, and groan, 
and look unhappy around him. 

“Dirk Waldron was the only being that 
seemed to shed a ray of sunshine into this 
house of mourning. He came in with 
cheery look and manly spirit, and tried to 
re-animate the expiring heart of the poor 
money-digger; but it was all in vain. 
Wolfert was completely done over. If any- 
thing was wanting to complete his despair, 
it\was a notice served upon him, in the 
midst of his-distress, that the corporations 
were about to run a new street through the 
very centre of his cabbage-garden. He now 
saw nothing before him but poverty and 
ruin—his last reliance, the garden of his 
forefathers, was to be laid waste—and what 
then was to become of his poor wife and 
child ? His eyes filled with tears as they 
followed thé @utiful Amy out of the room 
one morning. Dirk Waldron was seated 
beside him; Wolfert grasped his hand, 
pointed after his daughter, and for the first 
time since his illness, broke the silence he 
had maintained. 

‘***T am going!’ said he, shaking his 
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head ; ‘and when I am gono—my 


poor 
** ¢ Leave her to me, father !’ said Dirk, 

3 © I'll take care of her !’ 
** Wolfert looked up in the face of the 


cheery, strapping youngster, and saw there 
was none better able to take care of # ‘wo. 


man. 
«+ ¢ Enough,’ said he, ¢ she is yours !— 
and now fetch me a lawyer—let me make 


6 er: was | ty a dapper; 
bustling, round-headed li pReligy 209 
back (or. Rollebuck, as it.was. inced) 
by name. At the sight of him the women 
broke into loud lamentations, for they look- 
ed upon the signing of a will as the sign. . 
ing of a death-warrant. Wolfert made a 
feeble motion for them to be silent- Poor 
Amy buried her face and her grief in the 
bed-curtain ; Dame Webber resumed her 
knitting to hide her distress, which betray- 
ed itself, however, in a pellucid tear which 
trickled silently down, and hung at the 
end of her peaked nose ; while the cat, the 
only unconcerned member of the family, 
played with the good dame’s ball of worst- 
ed, as it rolled about the floor. 

** Wolfert lay on his back, his night-cap 
drawn over his foreliead, his eyes 
his whole visage the picture of death. He 

the lawyer to be brief, for he felt 
his end approaching, and that he had no 
time to lose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, 
spread out his paper, and prepared to write. 

“*¢] give and bequeath,’ said Wolfert, 
faintly, * my small farm—’ ! 

s¢¢ What !—all ?’ exclaimed the law. 

er. 

‘¢ -Wolfert half. his and 
seebebapardaeneagies: De sre 

“ * Yes—all,’ said he. 

“¢* What! all that great patch of land 
with cabbages and sunflowers, which the 
corporation is just going to run a main 
street through ?’ 

s¢ ¢ The same,’ said Wolfert, with a hea- 
vy sigh, and sinking back upon his pillow. 

*¢* JT wish him joy that inherits it !’ said 
the little lawyer, chuckling and rubbing 
his hands involuntarily. 

+ * What do you mean ?” said Wolfert, 
again opening his eyes. 

‘+ ¢ That he’ll be one of the richest men 
in the place !’ cried little Rollebuck. 

“ The expiring Wolfert seemed to step 
back from the threshold of existence ; his 


, eyes again lighted up; he raised himself 


in his bed, shoved back his worsted red 
night-cap, and staréd broadly at the lawyer. 

*** You don’t say so!’ exclaimed he. 

“* Faith, but I do !” rejoined the other. 
‘Why, when that great field, and that 
huge meadow, come to be laid out in 
streets, and cut up into snug building-lots 
—why, whoever owns it need not pull off 
his hat to the patroon !? 

‘“*¢ Say you so?’ cried Wolfert, half 








ing one leg out of bed ; ‘ why, then, 
not make my will yet!’ -» 
ally recovered. The vital 
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days Wolfert left his 
more his table was 
with plans of streets, and 
i Little Rollebuck was con- 

ith him, his right-hand man and 
instead of making his will, as- 
more agreeable task of making 


** In fact, Wolfert Webber was one of 
those many Dutch burghers of the Man- 
hattoes, w fortunes. have been made in 
2 manner in spite of themselves ; who have 
i on their hereditary acres, 

i turnips and cabbages about the 
skirts of the city, hardly able to make both 
ends meet, until the corporation has cruelly 
driven streets their abodes, and 
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they have suddenly awakened out of a le- 


thargy, and to their 


. 


astonishment found 
ves rich men ! 


' * Before many months had elapsed, a 
great bustling street passed the 
very centre of the Webber garden, just 
where Wolfert had dreamed of finding a 
His dream was accoms 
He did indeed find an unlooked- 
for source of wealth ; for when his pater- 
nal lands were distributed into building- 
lots, and rented out to safe tenants, instead 
of producing a paltry crop of cabbages, 
they returned him an abundant crop of 
rents; insomuch that on quarter-day it 
was a ly sight to see his tenants knock- 
ing at his door morning to night, each 


treasure. 
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with a little round-bellied bag of money, 
the golden produce of the soil. 

‘* The ancient mansion of his forefathers 
-was still kept up; but instead of being a 
little yellow-fronted Dutch house in a gar- 
den, it now stood boldly in the midst of a 


street, the d house of the neighbour- 
hood, for Wolfert it with a wing 
on each side, and a cu or tea-room on 
top, where he might climb up and smoke 
his pipe in hot weather ; and in the course 
a a the ao mansion ye J age by 

e chubby- rogeny 0 Web- 
ber and Dirk Waldron. r / 

** As Wolfert waxed old, and rich, and 
corpulent, he also set up a great ginger- 
bread-coloured carriage, drawn by a pair 
of black Flanders mares, with tails that 
swept the ground; and to commemorate 
the origin of his greatness, he had for his 
crest a full-blown cabbage painted on the 
pannels, with the pithy motto, alles kopf, 
that is to say, ALL HEAD, meaning there- 
by that he had risen by their head-work. 

*¢ To fill the measure of his greatness, in 
the fulness of time the renowned Ramm 
Rapelye slept with his fathers, and Wolf- 
ert Webber succeeded to the leather-bot- 
tomed arm-chair, in the inn-parlour at 
Corlear’s Hook, where he long reigned, 
greatly honoured and respected ; insomuch, 
that he was never known to tell a story 
without its being believed, nor to utter a 
joke without its being laughed at.” 

And now, I believe I must lay down 
my greygoose-quill, for I perceive that 
I have quoted the very conclusion 
of Mr Irving’s book, and moreover, 
there is that within me that whispers 
siz o'clock. 

So adieu for the present. 
Yours, &c. 
T. T. 


Southside. 
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One is. continually hearing, more 
or less, about American literature, of 
late, as if there were any such thing 
in the world as American literature ; 
or any such thing in the United States 
of North America, as a body of native 
literature—the production of native 
writers—bearing any sort of national 
character, either of wisdom or beauty 
—heavy or light—or having any esta- 
blished authority, even among the 
people of the United States.. And go 
where one will, since the apparition of 
one American writer among us, (of 
whom a word or two more by and by,) 
some half-a-dozen stories and -story- 
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books ; a little good poetry, ( withsome 
very bad poems ;)- four or five respec- 
table; and as many more trumpery no- 
vels—with a book or two about theo- 
logy—one is pretty sure to hear the 
most ridiculous and exaggerated mis- 
representations, one way or the other, 
for or against American authorship, as 
if American authorship (so far as it 
goes) were anything different from 
English, or Scotch, or Irish author- 
ship; as if there were any decided na- 
tionality in the style or manner of a 
book-maker in America—who writes 
English, or endeavours to write Eng- 
lish—to set him apart, or distinguish 
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pay re an sorgere _—- yay 

i - is in. the 
same business. Tipe 


With two exceptions, or at the most 
three, there is no American writer 
who would not pass just as readily for 
an English writer, as for an American, 
whatever were the subject upon which 
he was writing ; and these three are 
Pautpine,. Neat; and CHarLes 
BrockpENn Brown, of whom we shall 
speak tely in due time. 

We have hitherto underrated, or, 
more ly speaking, overlooked the 
American writers. But we are now 
running into a contrary extreme ; 
abundantly o ing some, and in a 
fair way, if a decided stand be not ta- 
ken against the popular infatuation, of 
neglecting our own for the encourage- 
ment of American talent. 

Give the Americans fair play—that 
we owe to ourselves. Deal justly with 
all who venture upon the perilous life 
of authorship—a life that ends oftener 
than any other in a broken heart, ora 
disordered mind—that we owe to hu- 
manity. 

But if we would not over-cuddle 


the young American writers ; kill them 


with kindness ; turn their heads with 
our trumpeting, or produce a fatal re- 


vulsion in the popular mind, let us 
never make a prodigious fuss about 
any American book, which, if it were 
English, would produce little or no 
sensation. It is the sure way to de- 
feat our own plans in the long run, 
however profound our calculations 
may be. -Honesty is the best policy 
after all,—even for booksellers. 

It is only insulting the Americans, 
whom we desire to coneiliate by our 
gentlemanly candour, if weso cry up 
any tolerable book of theirs, as if it 
were a wonder to meet with anything 
tolerable from an American writer. 

These noisy rushes. of popularity 
never do any good. ‘They are alike 
affronting to our countrymen and to 
the Americans ; injurious to our lite- 
rary men, and ruinous to theirs. ‘They 

i ye ours, and spoil theirs ; or, 
what is quite sure to be fatal, they 
provoke a calm, severe investigation of 
= grounds upon which judgment has 


“The truth is, that there are more 
American writers in every branch of 
literature, and they are more respec- 
table, ten times over, than our coun- 
tryméen would readily believe ; but 
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then, there is no one of them whose 
works would abide a temperate, firm, 

i i » as a.standard 


in its way, much less a conspiracy to 
write it down. “We happen to know 
something of the matter, and without 
any professions of impartiality, (lea- 
ving our behaviour to speak for us on 
that score, ) shall proceed in arranging 
it systematically, after a few observa- 
tions. 

Our arrangement will be alphabeti- 
cal, so that those who happen to 
know the name of any American au- 
thor, may be able to tell, at a glance, 
what he has written ; while others who 
know only the -work, by referring to 
the title of the class, may learn the 
name of the author. 

Some of these American writers have 
been very popular of late, and all are 
aiming to become so—as who, in- 
deed, is not, even among our own 
countrymen! But let them be wary. 
Nothing is more short-lived than vio- 
lent popularity. It is the tempestu- 
ous brightness of a moment—a single 
moment only—the sound ——- 
music—the brief blossoming of sum- 
mer flowers. 

Let them remember, that there is 
one law of nature, which governs alike 
through all creation. It is one to 
which all things, animate and inani- 
mate, are subject; and which, if it 
were thought of, would make men 
tremble at sudden popularity. It is 
this—That which is a given.time in 
coming to maturity, abide a like 
time without beginning to decay ; and 
be a like time again in returning to the 
earth. 

It is a law alike of the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdom, 
applicable alike to the productions of 
nature and of art. “s 

The longest-lived animals are the 
longest in coming to ity: | Dia- 
monds, it is thought, since the disco- 
veries of Professor Silliman, may ré- 
quire ages to consummate their vir- 
tues; other crystals are formed in- 
stantaneously. But the diamond is in- 
destructible, and the! latter dissolve in 
your breath: ©») iw I 

Some islands are formed by accre-~ 
tion, and others are thrown. up all at 
once ee — of the. ocean. 
A ages wi away, without 
obli ing the See of the former, 
while the others will di as they 
came, in a single night, leaving no re- 
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years, without shaking to the blast, 
ink away into dust and ruin 
like the very pyramids. Yet— 
yet—cities have sprung up in a sea~ 
son, and flowers in a night. But for 
what ?—only for the one to be aban- 
doned, and the other blighted, in the 
next revolution of the season or the 
sun. 

- Let no man be in eae emp 
getting a tation. That reputation 
is set sched insite, which a be had 
easily, or in a little time. 

Why is it that we are astonished at 
the first efforts of the unknown? It is 
for that very reason—it is because they 
are unknown. They have grown up in 
*€ brave neglect,” in. wind and storm ; 
diselosed their powers unexpectedly, 
without being iutimidated or abashed 


by observation, or worried and fretted 


with public ip, It were 
better for the very giants to be un- 
oa pe or sagresmoeed ne? sree soe 

ve their progeny either grand or 
beautiful, to bringforthall their young 
in the solitude, or the mountain. The 
world, and the temptations of the 
world, only enfeeble and enervate 
them. A sickly offspring is produced 


with more = the — 
Seay, an young lions 
im the wilderness. 
- Why is it that the’sons of extraor- 
i men do not’more frequent! 
grow to the stature’ of their fathers 
_ Itis because they are intimidated and 


with fathers’: It is because they 
are awed and pestered me their na~ 
tural vw ‘the guardian~ 
a 

whatever e a liking to: 
eis ‘because they are Jovershadowed 
by the giants of whom they are born, 
and compared e hour, from. their 
childhood up, with great full-grown 
sesey lies fey been watched 
over! in ‘the: ‘way, would ' never 
have’ mmen. Few things 
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under heaven will endure the guar- 
diauship of a multitude, and fewer 
still, their tyranny and caprice. The 
plants of genius, like children or 

itly flower-tréees, may require con- 
tinual attention, but then it is not the 
attention of the world—that only spoils 
them—it is the attention of the few, 
the sincere, and the delicate. 

Why is it, that we are continuall 

at the first efforts—and with 
only the first efforts—of a thousand 
wonderful young men? I¢ is because 
they were not lar. It is because 
we expected nothing from them, and 
they knew it. After their first essay, 
no matter in what department of art 
or science, they were known—and of 
course popular. Our expectations be- 
eame unreasonable ; we worked them 
beyond all decency,—all humanity. 

e ealled upon them to produce, in a 
few years, or perhaps a few months, 
amid the bustle, strangeness, and con- 
fusion of a great city, that which 
would be more wonderful than their 
first effort, though that had been the 
production of many years, in the 
spring-time of their heart’s valour— 
in solitude—and had appeared even to 
ourselves miraculous. 

So with all mankind. They never 
permit the same person to astonish 
them a second time, if they know it. 
To be astonished, indeed !—what is it 
but an imputation upon their breed- 
ing, foresight, wisdom ,and experience? 
So they set their faces against it.— 
They seek, as it were, to avenge them- 
selves for having been surprised into 
anything so ungenteel as a stare, (of 
astonishment, I mean,) by resolving 
never to be caught again—by him— 
whatever he may do. 

Let him do better a second time, 
and he will appear to do worse. Do 
what he will, they are, and always 
will be, disappointed. But itis a thou- 
sand to one dat he does worse. He 
becomes, on a second appearance, nei- 
ther one thing nor another. Oné mi- 
nute he will repeat himself ; the next 
he will imitate himself, with ‘varia- 
tions, in' those , attitudes, and 

iarities; which have taken ‘well ; 
then he will be caught with a sudden 
whim, (like an only eee) seer to 
the partiality of his’ friends, or to bi 
reputation for genius or eccentricity— 
coquetting timidly with pe aa 
in awkward imitation of ¢stablished 
favourites, who do what théy please, 
4 , 
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anplinalh the hates Sor it; then, 
sort of notice or prepara- 
will be onan eg sudden 
originality. He springs 
saddle—up goes the whip, 
precipitates himself, head fore- 
some object, which other peo- 
not venture upon. But, just 
the —— moment, just aan 
thing but ation can carry him 
) his heart fails him, he pulls 
up, (like the inexperienced rider, who 
gives whip and spur over the field, and 
check at a five-bar gate ;) and finishes 
the adventure either by shutting his 
eyes and breaking his neck, or by 
turning aside with a laugh that is any- 
thing but natural or hearty, or with 
some unprofitable appeal to the indul- 
ce of a jaded and disappointed pub- 
Fie, as if any public ever cared a far- 
thing for one of their pets, after a tum- 
ble ora balk. - 

The unknown do well at first, be- 
cause they are unknown ; because no- 
thing was expected of them ; because 
they had everything to gain, and no- 
thing to lose. That made them fear- 
less of heart. And they do badly, in 
a second effort, because their whole 
situation is reversed ; because they are 
kno use too much is expected 
of them ; and because, in one word, 
they have everything to lose, and no- 


thing to gain. 

"That very reputation, in the pursuit 
of which they have accomplished in- 
credible things—when overtaken, is a 
erashing load—a destroying power, 
upon all their finer and more sensible 
faculties. Hence it is, that some dis- 
tinguished men (like Scott and Byron) 
so often adventure anonymously, or 
under fictitious names, into the field, 
whenever they begin to distrust the 
partiality of the public, or to suspect 
the mischievous influence of that par- 
tiality, apse themselves, or their wea- 
pons. There is no other way to re- 
assure their own hearts, when they 
begin to doubt a diminution of edge 
or power—they must on with their 

derous armour.once more—away 
the banquetting place—and scour 
the world anew, u a blank pen- 
non, or a blank shield: and hence is 
it, that the course of others (like 
Moore and Southey) is one eternal 
zig-zag—through every kind of prose, 
and every kind of poetry—on every 
subject—now on one side of the ques- 
tion—now on the other. 
Vou. XVI. 
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All are striving by these expedients 
to avoid the inevitable catastrophe of 
popular favour: to prolong their do- 
minion ; to keep off the evilday ; when, 
whatever may have been their merit, 


their thrones will be demolished-; 
their crowns trampled on, and their 
sceptres quenched, oy that very mul- 

ilt pyramids, and 


titude who have b 
burnt incense to them. 

The world are unreasonable ; and 
always unmerciful to the second essa 
of every man—(that is, to his next ef- 
fort after that which has made him 
known) but they always appear to the 
candidate himself, of course, far more 
unreasonable and unmerciful than they 
are. And hence is it, that, ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred, no- 
thing more is ever heard of him. He 
generally perishes in obscurity, sore 
and sick at heart, or dies cursing the 
caprice of the world.—Indeed—indeed 
—that reputation is not worth having 
which can be easily obtained. 

The truth is, that we dread this 
kind of popularity, not only for others, 
but, strange as it may seem, for our- 
selves ; and we would seriously admo- 
nish all young writers to be on their 
guard against it—never torelax—never 
to lie upon their oars. Beside, there 
is a kind of reputation that rises about 
one, like the sea, while, to the com- 
mon observer who looks only at. the 
surface, it may appear to be receding : 
and there is another, which foes on 
slowly, accumulating against the bar- 
riers and obstacles which oppose it, 
until they give way on every side at 
last, and only serve to augment the 
power and impetus of that which has 
overborne them. 

But, while we put those who are po- 
pour upon their guard against popu- 

ity 5 and apprise others, who are 
slowly and silently ea | their wa 
into popular favour, of how mu 
they have to be thankful for, in the 
neglect of the public—we may as well 
add a word or two of encouragement 
for all, by assuring them that the mul- 


_titude are never long insensible to ex- 


traordinary power; that sooner or 
later, opportunity wif arrive to the 
watchful and brave ; that those who 
deserve to succeed, will, one day or 
other, succeed; and that good sense, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, and origin- 
ality, combiped,. are never unsuccess- 
ful, or out of fashion for a long time 
together. 
2R 





‘Now, then, for the American 
Waiters, whom we shall introduce 
‘as we have said before, in alphabetical 

er. 
Apams Joun Qvuincy—Son of 

Joun Apams, late President of the 
United States America—is himself one 
of the candidates (of whom we gave 
some account in our May Number) 
for the next Presidency.—There is 
little or no doubt of his election, at 
this time. 

Mr Adams was born in New-Eng- 
land ; educated at Harvard Universi- 
+ Om no great figure there ; stu- 

ied law ; wrote some common-place 
poetry ; (which has been recently re- 
‘produced by certain of his political 

zans, in aid of his pretensions to 

the chair ; as if the writing of tolerable 

were a serious qualification for 

the office of a chief magistrate over 

ten millions of people:) and went 

forthwith into political training, under 

the eyes of some American minister, 
to some European court. 

Mr Adams is a fine scholar ; a ca- 
‘pital politician ; an admirable writer ; 
‘and a profound statesman. He has 
_lived nearly all his life in the courts 
of Europe ; and is familiar with all 
the trick and accomplishment of di- 
promacy, without having been corrupt- 

y it. 

He has written only one book ; but 
that comes nearer to the character of 
a standard in its way, than any other 
“American work, except the Feprrat- 
1st, which is, and very deservedly too, 
a sort of national boast in America. ~ 

This book, by Mr Adams, is a se- 
ries of lectures upon judicial and po- 
pular eloquence, delivered by himself 
at Harvard University, an American 
college, near Boston, Massachusetts, 
which, from the number and variety 
of its professors, and the respectabili- 
5 de its endowments, really deserves 

name of university. It is an able 
and beautiful production ; and will, 
after all, perpetuate his name and cha- 
racter among those who may never 
know of, or care for, his having been 
President of the United States. 

Atmes-Fisner—A New-England- 
_er also ; a political writer ; a fine ora~ 
tor ; a lawyer, and an honest man. No 
vestiges remain of him, though he 
wrote continually for the journals and 

of the day, except a volume or 
two of essays and orations, which are 
not remarkable for any particular ex- 
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cellence, although when the latter were 
delivered by him spontaneously, the 
sober people of New-England were 
and wrought upon by them, 
as their more fervid brethren of the 
south were by the eloquence of Pa- 
trick Henry himself. 
ALLEN-Paut.—HisTory—Porrtry 
—Miscettany. This gentleman, af- 
ter he wrote Lewis and CLarxke’s 
Journat—(for which office he was 
chosen, we believe, by the American 
government, on account of his literary 
charaeter—chosen, we mean, by inti- 
mation, probably from the Secretary 
of State)—-was pronounced by no less 
aman than Mr Jefferson himself, (as 
we have heard from high authority, ) 
to be the very best, or one of the two 
best writers of America. This be- 
came publicly known, and was a great 
advantage to Mr Allen, who took rank 
soon after over everybody in the coun- 
try, except Robert Walsh, jun., Esq., 
a gentleman (well known here) of 
whom we shall speak in due season. 
Mr Allen is a native of Providence, 
Kthode Island, one of the New-Eng- 
land States, and never was out of Ame- 
rica. He was educated for the bar ; 
took to poetry at an oe ; read of 
Dr Franklin, and, like him, resolved 
to seek his fortune—at Philadelphia. 
Having arrived in that city, (then 
the quaker London of America,) he 
soon became engaged a8 a writer for 
the Unirep Sratres GazerTre, or 
Bronson’s GazetTe, as it was call- 
ed; a paper well known in Europe 
for the uncommon ability and elo- 
quence of its writers ; and, soon after, 
in the Por’ Fou10, (a periodical mis- 
cellany of high reputation, till it fell 
into the hands of the present editor, } 
to which he largely contributed, until 
a few years before the last war be- 
tween America and Great. Britain, 
when the Federal party of Maryland 
a cows to establish a mathe aL 
itical purposes, en Mr Al- 
lan Tor editor. It was called the Te- 
LEGRAPH ; and, saon after, became in- 
corporated with the Feprraf Rervs- 
L1can. Out of these two papers, af- 
ter. their junction, grew the ‘Balti- 
more mob, of which we have heard in 
this country—a mob that might have 
been overawed in ten minutes by a 
single company of horse, or half a hun- 
er (had yer am mor and, 
perhaps, they been properly coun- 
tenanced by the authorities of the 
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city,) without any military aid, by the 
constables and police; a mob, how- 
ever, that ion of the town, 
(one of sixty thousand inhabitants 
blockaded the streets—demolished a 
large fags, establishment—broke 
public prison—a fortress in 
appearance, into which a number of 
distinguished political men of the Fe- 
deral party had been beguiled by the 
mayor, under pretence of providing 
for their safety—beat, mangled, and 
tortured all whom they found there 
politically obnoxious to themselves ; 
and, finally, murdered an old revolu- 
tionary officer, (General Liugan.)* 

Mr Allen persevered, however, un- 
til the aa animosity of the two 

rties having subsided—and the war 

ing over—it was no longer a field 
worthy of him. Then he established 
the Journat or THE Times, which 
held up its head only for a few months 
—abandoned that—and, finally, set up 
a Dawipepsts uite of a literary cha- 
racter, called the Mornine CHRoni- 
ctx, which holds a very high rank 
among the American newspapers ; and 
that — where new are every- 
thing, and where ablest men of 
the country are most frequently to be 
found writing for them—is no com- 
mon praise. 

He remains editor of that paper to 
this day. His- literary works are, 
(other than a world of miscellany, to 
be found in the journals and newspa- 
pers,) a poem, called Noan ; a His- 
ToRY OF THE American REVOLU- 
TION, of which he wrote nothing but 
the preface, which, I am certain, does 
not exceed three 3; Lewis anp 
Crarke’s Tour, (a compilation)— 
and—nothing more. _ Yet Mr Jeffer- 
son has placed him at the head of the 
American literati. 
_.MrAllen is a showy, eloquent prose- 
writer—who never thinks, and, if he 
ean help it, never reasons. His lan- 
guage is often isingly beautiful, 
and as often surprisingly low and com- 
mon-place, withont significance. He 
has bean semanas or other made ws 
sible of the pr power in a col~ 
logeial Bra hay tx rhg frank, bold, 

-hand way of saying things 5 and 
he is continually balancing between 
his natural style, which is rich, har- 
monious, lofty, and full of picture— 
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and this of the powerful, simple, and 
unpretending kind, for which he is- 
utterly disqualified — until the most 
ludicrous combinations are perpetual- 
ly occurring to startle or provoke the 
reader. 

Mr Allen is a man of uncommon ge- 
nius—but no industry (except that of 
a steam-engine, or a newspaper edi- 
tor)—and little reflection, else he 
might have been one of the first wri- 
ters, I will not say merely of his coun- 
try, but of the age. His prose is full 
of poetry—his poetry miserably full 
of prose. His th ts, which in prose 
are burning and bright, undergo so. 
many revolutions and eclipses in poet- 
ry, as to appear no longer the same. 
Yet he has the material for a great 

t. But the time of achievement 

as gone by now—he will live and die 

nothing better than a clever newspa- 
per editor, somewhat given to cant. 

Lewis anp Ciarke’s Tour is no- 
thing remarkable. The style has no 
particular attraction—no can re- 
member anything about it. But quere 
—may not that be the highest praise? 
It has been said of a fine woman, that 
nobody could ever recollect haw she 
was dressed ; and provided that our 
author can manage to fill our mind 
with his thoughts, facts, or doctrine, 
most of us will consent, perhaps, to 
forego the words. 

His Noau is a sad mixture of af- 
fected simplicity—boyish combina- 
tions — outrageous poetry — and real 
cape A short. specimen will shew 

is whole character, and conclude our 
sketch : 

He is describing Noau’s Vision :—~ 
(From Exisua, in 2d Kings.) 

‘¢ "Searce had he spoke, when, with a sud- 


ia 

nd wild, unusual throbbings of the heart, 

He turn’d around him oft a fearful gaze, 

Like one bewilder’d in a dread amaze : 

* What mean,” he cried, ‘ these sharpen’d 
points of flame, 

That Bae in rapid circles round my 


e? 
Now, they extend, a line of lengthen’d 
t 


> 
And now—they flash promiscuous on the 
sight ! ' 
What mean those nodding plumes, that 
round me run, 
And give their splendours to the golden 


sun ? 





* And were never punished for it—so much for mobs in that country. 
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Those shining helms !—magnificent and 


. clear, 

That thus alternate beam and disappear ! 

What mean these coursers standing half 
reveal’d, ; 

The other half to human eye conceal’d ? 

Now they emerge! and now they shake 
their manes ! 

And blazing chariots follow in their trains! 

I see a guard of glory round me stand ! 

Horsemen and chariots form a flaming 
band! 

Proudly the steeds of such immortal birth 

Fret on the rein, and scornful stamp the 
earth ! 

They pant their native element to share, 

And trample with their hoofs the fields of 


‘ air; 
Could ye bat see the congregation nigh, 
The brightest sunbeam would relieve the 

eye !— 
* * 


s * s 
and lo! the Zodiac rings 
With the loud clangour of descending 
wings.’ 


Bozman.—This author we only 
know from one work, a book purport- 
ing to be a History or MaryLanp; 
and which, but for the fact that there 
is no other history of Maryland, would 
not be worth mentioning. General 
Winder, a celebrated advocate of Bal- 
timore, once undertook to supply the 
deficiency, in‘ ALLEN’s JouRNAL OF 
THE Times-; but the manuscript was 
bad and the printing worse, so that 
the Bm was given up. Since then, 
another attempt has been made by a 
Mr Griffith, but the history of Mary- 
land yet remains to be written. 

‘Brecxenrivcr, Henry M.—A 
Pennsylvanian, a lawyer, and son of 
Judge Breckenridge, who was alike 
distinguished as a humourist, a story- 
teller, and a judge. Mr B., the son, is 
the author of “ Views in Lovutsta- 
nA,” a respectablebook, made up from 

knowledge of the country, du- 

ring a long residence, after Louisiana 
was purchased by the United States, 
and while Mr B. was traversing it in 
every direction as a circuit judge. It 
may be depended upon, so far as it goes. 
He also wrote, a history of the Ameri- 
can war (the last) with Great Britain, 
in which he has faithfully preserved 
the newspaper accounts of the day, as 
iven’ by the Americans themselves. 
t is a work of no merit, either in a 
literary or political view. It can do no 
good, and may do much harm, to per- 
petuate the thousand-and-one lies of 


the American press, during the un-, 
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happy season of warfare, and furious 
po itical strife. It can do no good, even 
or purposes of amusement, and must 
be exceedingly mischievous, when they 
are put into a noe shape, as this 
“ History of the War” is, and sent 
abroad through all the “‘ western coun- 
et ee a sort of school book. I have 
not forgotten Dr Franklin’s newspa 
lie (since acknowledged by himself in 
his own Memoirs) about the “‘ bales of 
human scalps, marked and numbered,” 
which were supposed to have been for- 
warded by the Colonial Government of 
America to this, in the old American 
war. It was only got up for the day, 
but has outlived the rancour of man 
generations, and, spite of the Doctor's 
own confession, stands now upon grave 
record in one of the most able jour- 
nals of the United States, (NiLEs’s 
REGISTER )—a journal remarkable for 
integrity and plain truth—as an his- 
torical fact ; and, what is worse, yet, is 
actually believed in America by a large 
portion. of the poenie Nobody can 
think more highly of Dr Franklin’s 
virtues than we do, but we should be 
sorry to have all the consequences of 
such a wicked political trick upon our 
shoulders. 

Mr B. is the author of a work upon 
Sout AmEerica—political, commer- 
cial, and statistical, which is highly 
creditable to him. It is the fruit of his 
own personal observation during a se- 
cret mission thither, under the autho- 
rity of the United State’s Government, 
in company with two commissioners, 
(Mr Justice Bland, now a district judge 
of the United States courts, arid Mr 
Rodney, ) neither of whom will soon be 
forgotten by the Spanish Americans. 
Judg Bland understood no language 
but his own, not one word of Spanish 
or French ; Mr Rodney nothing of 
Spanish, and, I believe, little or no« 
thing of French; and Mr Brecken- 
ridge, their interpreter, secretary, and 
companion, though he spoke French 
pretty well, made sad work with Spa- 
nish. Yet these were the secret am- 
bassadors of a wise government, in a 
season of great political anxiety, 

Bryant Witiram Cutten.—This 
gentleman’s poetry has found its way, 
piece-meal, ifito England, and. having 


_ Inet with a little of our newspaper 


praise, which has beeh repeated with 
great emphasis in America, is now set 
up among his associates for a poet of 
extraordinary promise, on the ground 
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of having produced, within the course 
of several years, about fifty duodecimo 
pages of poetry, such as we shall give 
imen of. Mr B. is not, and never 
be, a great poet. He wants fire— 
he wants the very rashness of a poet— 
the prodigality and fervour of those, 
who are overflowing with inspiration. 
Mr B., in fact, is a sensible young 
man, of a thrifty disposition, who 
knows how to manage a few plain 
ideas in a very handsome way. It is a 
bad thing for a poet, or for one whom 
his friends believe to be a > ever 
to spend a long time about the manu- 
facture of musical , in imitation 
of anybody,—as Mr Bryant and Mr 
Percival both do of Milman, who has 
quite set the fashion in America for 
blank verse. Some lines, (about fifteen 
or twenty,) to a “ waTER-FowL,” 
which are very beautiful, to be sure, 
but with no more poetry in them than 
there is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
are su’ , by his countrymen, “‘ to 
be well known in Europe.” ‘The fol- 
lowing is taken from his poem, “ Tuz 
Acgs.” 
*¢ Has Nature, in her ¢alm majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last ? does the bright 
sun 
Grow dim in heaven ? or, in their far blue 


Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is 


done, 

Less brightly? when the dew-lipped Spring 
comes on, 

Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents 


Seodigal Autumn to our age deny 

The plenty that once swell’d beneath his 
- . sober eye ?”” ; 

Bucxminster—A cl an of 
Boston, remarkable for his pathetic 
style of eloquence, and singular piety. 
After his death, two or three volumes 
of manuscript sermons were publish- 
ed by some of his friends—(who had 
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not, perhaps, been much aequainted 
with any an but his)—for the. 
age of Mr eS nlucki- 
y, however, a part of them appear to 
have been printed before, in the names 
of other people. Some of his own are 
very beautiful ; and those that were 
not his own, of course, would never 
have appeared as his with his own 
consent. : 
Cuanninc—Clergyman of Boston. 
This gentleman, without any question, 
may rank among the first sermonisers 
that ever lived. Such of his writi 
as have been published are 
for simplicity, clearness, and power. 
be as is of the ah sienaan ~~ 
schools. It is, asit were, a 
his own—a visible thought. : 
Cuannine—Professor of RHETORIC 
and Be..Les-LeTTrRESs at Harvard, a 
brother of the last,—a lawyer, and 
the Editor of the NortH American 
Review before Mr Everett. There is 
nothing extraordinary about this man; 
but 4 little that he wrote for the 
North American was highly respect- 
able, without having any particular 
or peculiar character of its own. He 


should have nothing to do with rhe- 
toric or belles-lettres, except in the 
way of a concordance, or an index.— 
He has no sense of either, but might’ 
get up a good history of the country, 
which is wanted now at every turn by 
those who care to know the truth of 
America. 

We have now done for the present ; 
ae of the same length, 
haps, will enable us to finish the w 
alphabet of American writers in the 
same way ; when our countrymen will 


judge for themselves the 
patel tiiarws have said, aa the 
course <a which we have-res 
commended in the outset. 


xX. Yy. Ze 
London, Sept. 4, 1824. 
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HORZ GERMANICA. 
ti No. XVIII. 
Lessing's Laocoon, or, the limits of Poetry and Painting. 


Germany has always been prolific 
in men who be termed ‘‘ Catho- 
lic scholars.” ding philosophy, 

, the arts and sciences, as pro- 
uetions of mind, they have never 
imagined that the know of one of 
these necessarily excluded that of any 
of the ethers. On the contrary, the 
have Jooked upon the exercise of all 
ets of intellect as essential to 
ent. The mere natural- 
the mathematician, men who 
have cultivated one portion only of the 
vast field of human thought, are as far 
removed from all that is beautiful, 
powerful, and harmonious in mind, as 
the form of an opera-dancer, who has 
the body of a Ganymede, attached to 
the li of a Hercules, is from the 
exquisite symmetry of an Apollo. It 
is true that no one person can do jus- 
Coptemen Gan sue aon und 
experience of every confirms the 
homely adage, that abe * Jack of 
many trades, is to be master of none.” 
This, however, does not in the least 
invalidate the truth of what we have 
pee When the world require a 
se and studious devotion to any pur- 
suit or profession, we feel tha¢ their 
claims are perfectly reasonable ; but 
they are unreasonable only when they 
suppose that the exercise in one 
branch of knowledge is totally incom- 
patible with a thorough acquaintance 
with the rrincirLes of every other. 
The exercise in a profession is nothing 
more than an extension and reiteration 
of its principles. Hence it is the ap- 
plication of these principles which re- 
quires timeand constant devotion, and 
not the knowledge of the principles 
themselves. It is by no means our in- 
tention by this to assert that the prin- 
ciples of our knowledge are intuitively 
evident ; we mean to say merely, that 
that man, who, having disciplined his 
mind with “ all the knowledge of the 
tians,” and having extracted from 
it the principles upon which that know- 
ledge is grounded, gives his nights and 
days to any one pursuit, is far more 
likely to become a benefactor to the 
human race, than he who has studied 
one thing only. He that knows no- 
thing more than his own profession, 


knows little of that. It was this com- 

rehensive grasp at universal know- 

edge which produced the minds of a 
Bacon, a Newton, and a Leibnitz. It 
was this research into al/ the labyrinths 
of the human heart, and a close obser- 
vation of aii the variations of the mind, 
that made a Shakespeare. And it is 
allotted to spirits such as these alone, 
“* when darkness is upon the earth,” to 
** move on the face of the deep, and to 
call forth the light.” Lessing was ene 
of those yarn minds which are 
atoncecomprehensive and minute. The 
poet, the philosopher, and the critic, 
were united in the happiest way in him ; 
and his works in these various branches, 
have served as a leaven to quicken “ the 
dull paste” of posterity. Every one is 
aware of the influence which the genius 
of Goethe has had on the present state 
of European literature ; and few Ger- 
man scholars are unacquainted with 
the acknowledged effects of Lessing’s 
works in forming Goethe’s taste. Her- 
der, one of the profoundest critics that 
has appeared since Aristotle, evidently 
esteems him as possessing one of the 
acutest minds among the learned of 
Germany. And in fact, much of Her- 
der’s own writing forms but a most 
excellent ~commentary on Lessing. 
When the Laocoon was first produced 
in 1766, the state of taste and criti- 
cism in art was very much vitiated, 
The dazzling antithesis, that painting 
was mute poesy, and poesy eloquent 
painting, was received without any li- 
Witation. The rules of the one were 
transferred to the other, and the noble 
simplicity of the ancient masters was 
merged in the desire for effect and 
brilliancy—thus bartering the loftier 
emotions for the stupid gaze of won- 


Caylus had advocated this doctrine, 
and carried it,to its extremest verge. “It 
is agreed,” says he, “‘ that the more a 

abounds in images and action, 
the greater is the superiority. This 
reflection led me to conclude, that the 
enumeration of pictures which every 
poem offered, would serve as an ex~ 
cellent mean of comparison of the re-« 
spective merits of poems and poets. 
The number, and the kind of pictures 
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which the great works would present, 
would have given us a touchstone, or 
rather a balance, by which the worth 
of a poem and the talent of its author 
might be known with certainty.” ' 

Tableaux tirés de 1’ Iliade.—Avert. p. 5. 

The necessary corollary to such a 
conclusion was, that ‘ the only point 
in which Milton resembled Homer, 
‘was in his blindness.” 

- The Paradise Lost,” says Lessing, 
‘is not the less, therefore, the first Epo- 
aa | because it affords but a 

ew pictures ; nor is the History of the 
Passion and Death of our Saviour a 
poem, because we cannot touch any 
portion of that narrative with the point 
of a needle, without falling upon a sub- 
ject which has not occupied a crowd 
of the most illustrious artists.” The 
Evangelists relate the fact with the 

‘most dry simplicity ; and the artist 
makes use of the material thus furnish- 

ed, perfectly unencumbered by a sin- 

gle spark of pictorial genius given to 
it by them. There are facts which 
are picuresque, and facts which are 
not so—And the historian can relate 
the most picturesque as unpictorially 
as the poet can describe the most un- 

pictorial poetically. 

We are deceived in fact, by the 
equivoque, when we apply the. word 

' picture” both to painting and to 
poetry. The ancients had a distinct 
name for poetical pictures, gavracia:, 
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‘* Phantasies,” and these on account 


of the strength of the illusion the 
- compared to waking dreams. We sha 


Lessing, 


translate a passage 

which we think shews 

ra ag, doe painting with great fe- 
t 


y- 

a if SS been wholly 

t, and we nothing remaining 
but a set of pictures co as Caylus 
has presented, allowing these to be 
done by the best. masters, could we 
have had any adequate conception, I 
will not only say of the - 
but of his pictorial talents? Take the 
picture of the plague for an example, 
What do we perceive upon the canvass? 
Dead bodies, burning piles, the dying 
blended with the dead, and the a 
god sending forth his arrows from his 
dark cloud. The richness and the * fort’ 
in the picture, is the poverty and the 
* faible” of the poet. ‘For were we 
to take our idea of Homer from the 
picture, and convert the picture into 
poetry, what could we make the poet 
say? ‘ Upon this Apollo seized his 
bow ; and his arrows flew am the 
army of the Grecians—many died, and 
their bodies were burnt.’ ‘This would 
be the sum-total t a ma 
of the picture into the poem, suppos 
guetay and painting to be mutually 
convertible. Now let us turn to Ho- 
mer himself.* — 


from 
the 
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* Pope’s version of this passage is so weak, that we shall give the literal Latin 


translation of Clarke :— 


Sic dixit orans ; eum autem audivit Phebus Apollo ; 
Descenditque ex celi verticibus iratus animo, 

Arcum humeris gestans, et undique tectam pharetram : 
Clangorem autem dederunt sagitte in humeris irati, 

Ipso moto ; ipse vero ibat nocti similis ; 

Sedit deinde seorsum a navibus, et sagittam emisit : 

Terribilis autem clangor edebatur splendidi arcus. 

Mulos quidem primum invasit, et canes veloces: 

Sed postea ipsis sagittam mortiferam immtittens 

Feriebat: perpetuo autem rogi cadaverum ardebanit frequentes. 
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. .“ Life does not surpass a picture more 
than the poet rises above the painter 
here. A seizes his bow and qui- 
ver, and from the lofty sum- 
mits of Olympus. I not only see, but 
I hear him, as he descends ; at each 
step the arrows rattle upon the shoul- 
ders of him ed. But he goes 
’ forth like night. Now does he p. 
hiniself opposite to the ships — he 
shoots, and dreadful is the clang of 
his —' ing bow. The mules and 
swift-footed dogs first fall, and then 
the deadly arrows strike men them- 
selves.‘ Funereal piles burn inces- 
santly. 

** Itisimpossible to translate the mu- 
sic of the original into any language ; 
and it is just as impossible to guess 
that it possessed any, from a mere in- 
Sr of the material picture, al- 

ough the melody is the least of the 
advantages which the poet here has 
over the painter. The distinguishing 
feature between them, is, that the 

carries us through a whole gal- 
levy of pictures, for the single one 
which the painter exhibits. 


“* It may, perhaps, be said, that the 
ma is not avery advantageous sub- 


or the pallet. Here is another 
which has greater allurements for the 
eye—The gods in counci]. A golden 
ee of the most beautiful 
‘ and revered forms. The goblet, hand- 
ed by the ever-youthful Hebe. What 
architecture ! at masses of light 
and shade! What contrasts! What 
variety of expression! Where'shall I 
begin to feast my eyes? where shall 
I cease to look? If the painter en- 
nee me, a much more ought the 
poet !I open the book with eagerness, 
and find myself—deceived ! I find four 
good plain lines, in which the material 
of a picture is buried, but which have 
themselves no picture.* 
** An Apollonius, or even a less ta- 
lented poet, could not have expressed 
himself more tamely ; and Homer is 
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.as much below the painter im this, as 
the painter was beneath him in the 
former instance. 

* Caylus finds no other picture, be- 
sides this one, in the whole of the 
fourth book of the Iliad. 

*¢ And yet, perhaps, there is —— 
another book in the whole of the Iliad, 
which furnishes so many poetical pic- 
tures as‘this. Where can we meet 
with anything more strikingly illu- 
sive, than the breaking of the truce by 
Pandarus ; or the — of the Gre- 
cian host—or the of Ulysses, 
when he revenges the death of his 
friend Leucus? What conclusion are 
we forced then to draw? Are we not 
obliged to confess, that the most love- 
ly im of Homer are ne pictures 
for the artist? That the artist can ex- 
hibit a painting, where the poet affords 
no picture ? In short, that the number 
of material pictures is no criterion of 
pictorial talent of the poet?” 

We remember conversing with a 
very intelligent young artist, whose 
works have placed him high in the es- 
timation of his professional brethren, 
and of the public. ‘ Many a devoted 
admirer of poetry,” said he, “ has 
thrust his favourite passage into my 
hands, and urged me to make a pic- 
ture. But I have invariably found 
that I could do nothing where the 
poet had done all.” 

It is this confounding of poetry with 
painting, that seems to us to mar the 
extraordinary talents of one of our 
first landscape painters. There is al- 
ways an attempt at the sublime ; huge 
masses of dark clouds, overpowering 
every distinct idea, take up a vast of 
canvass. Now,, though the sublime 
may be within the compass of paint- 
ing, still the mode of attaining it dif- 
fers toto celo from the poetical mode. 
Obscurity is the parent of the sublime 
in poetry, and of bombast in painting. 

We think that the above extracts. 
have fully proved that there is a de- 
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And now Olympus’ shining gates unfold ; 
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cided difference in the essence of 

painting. and of poetry. But before 

we to that portion of Lessing’s 

work which fixes the precise limits to 

each, we shall endeavour to determine 

those principles which produced the 
ieces of ancient art. 

“No , in modern times, has 
done so much to throw light on this 
subject as Winkleman, in his History 
ef Ancient Art. His style, like one of 
the immortal works which he has so 
well elucidated, is perfect in all its 
= 3-each thought stands forth no- 

le, simple, sublime.” 

The distinguishing mark of all the 
Grecian chef-d’ceuvres in painting and 
sculpture, according to him, is noble 
simplicity and calm magnanimity, both 
in the design and in the expression ; 
and, as his theory is embodied in his 
remark on that sublime group of the 
Laocoon, we shall beg leave to” trans- 
late them. 

“¢ As the depths of the ocean remain 
for ever unmoved, amidst all the 
storms which agitate its surface, so 
does the’expression of the Grecian fi- 
gures indicate, in all the varieties of 
passion, the great and settled soul. 
:»'This-soul beams forth in the coun- 
tenance of. the Laocoon, and not in 
the countenance only, amid his ago- 


nizing suffering. ‘The torture which . 


is‘marked in every muscle and tendon 
of his frame, and which we could see 
in the painful contraction of the ab- 
domen, even if the countenance were 
hidden—This torture, I say, notwith- 
standing, is not proclaimed violently, 
either in the countenance or in the at- 
titude. He. utters no fearful cry, as 
Virgil sings of his Laocoon—The se- 
parated: lips do not prove it—There 
is rather the anxious and suppressed 
sigh, as» Sadolet describes. Bodily 
suffering and greatness.of soul are 
equally visible in every part of the 
figure. Laocoon sufters—but he suf- 
fers like Sophocles’ Philoctetes. His 
tortures go to our very hearts. But 
we wish that we may bear tortures as 
he does. 

‘« The expression of so great.a soul 
far outstrips the beautiful. The artist 
had felt the spirit within - himself 
which he infused into his marble. 
Greece had artists and philosophers 
united in the same individual. 

“* Wisdom stretched forth her hand 
to.art, and poured more than common 
souls into her works.” 

Here then we find simplicity and 
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calm magnanimity in every variety of 
expression, to be the inane rule by 
which the Greeks were guided. The 
Laocoon could not cry out as Virgil de- 
seribes him, because then the great- 
ness of soul would no longer have been 
the grand trait. ; 

Lessing, however,. endeavours -to 
shew that the ‘* Beautiful” was the 
grand characteristic. of the Grecian 
school, and that whatever passion was 
expressed, still it was ever. to be 
wrought up to the Beautiful, and no 

farther. ; "4 
Ye Mg = rire says - 
the num ite thin 
which have been said of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, by Timanthes. The.artist 
had veiled the father’s countenance. 
He did it, says Pliny, because he had 
made so many sorrowful countenances, 
that it was impossible to express. adeep~ 
er grade in that of the father, He,.did 
it, says Valerius Maximus, because 
in the father’s situation, his grief was 
above all.expression. I, for my part, 
can neither subscribe to the want of 
skill in the artist, nor to the insuffi- 
ciency of the art. The degree of the 
passion will work itself.on the. fea- 
tures, and the strongest effect will pro~ 
duce the most distinct expression,; 
consequently, the easiest to be seized 
upon by the artist. But Timanthes 
knew the boundaries which the graces 
had set to art. He knew that the emo- 
tions which Agamemnon felt as a fa~ 
ther, must exhibit themselves in con- 
vulsive motions of the features, and 
these are always disgusting and mean. 
As far as beauty and dignity were come 
patible with e careasion, sO mm 

went. He wo illi ave 
over the ‘ Aas agp, Loe have soft- 
ened it. But as that was not allowable 
by the composition, what remained, 
but to conceal it. What he dared not 
paint, he left. to be guessed. In short, 
this concealing was a sacrifice which 
the artist offered at .the shrine..of 
Beauty. It is an example not of ex- 
ression, being unattainable by art. 
ut that expression even, must bend 
to the first rule of art, the law of 
Beauty.” 

Now, let us apply these observations 
to the Laocoon... The master is la- 
bouring to produce the highest degree 
of Beauty, when the frame is under 
bodily torture. Now, suffering, in all 
its violence, was totally incompatible 
with Beauty. He, was) necessitated 
therefore to soften it, not because cry- 
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spamstey of the tee weeks tare 
e ave 
r tetally annihilated by it in the 
most oe eng fume Let any one 
think on the with an open 
Let him ery out, 
fore, figure which 
moved our souls uh pity, A wm 
we pe rigg | corporeal beau 
united. Now, te besos a vile a0. 
from which we would 
turn our We have no leok 
of the beautiful, to meliorate and qua- 
lify the unpleasant feeling which pain 
naturally excites. 


The wide open mouth—not to loek 
at the violenee and disturbanee which 
it. necessarily causes in the counte~ 


, and 2 
cavity in seulpture, which 

most disagreeable effeet in the world. 
Montfaucon betrays very little taste 
when he that an old bearded 
head, with a chasm of a mouth, is the 
Oracular Jupiter. Must a god bellow 
when he is laying futurity open? 
Neither do I believe Valerius, who 
says that Timanthes made Ajax hal- 
ing in the picture above-mention- 
i> tele Seactipton ‘of it, wake 053 
i it, e any 

mention of this bellowing figure. 
The eriticisms of both Winkleman 
and Eessing seem to us to have much 
truth in them. We have only to cast 
0 ever the works of the ancients 
that Beauty, if not the 
was one of the most con- 
ided them. e know 
i in their public games, 
ith tetnds ; and that 
ing, or the imitation of the 
»” was punished by fine. But 
ink that nothing is more stri- 
kingly illustrative of their intense love 


Fi 


: 
& 


sa ETRE 
ha 


of Beauty, a passion which could only. 


beeome intense by being fed with the 
their personification De th wae 

i i of Death, as com- 
pared with ours. 

Our monkish ancestors have given 
us the “ King of Terrors” under the 
hideous symbol of a ghastly skeleton ; 
while the Greeians personified him as 
a boy, the twin-brother of Sleep, re- 
posing in the bosom of Night. Now, 
although we agree with Lessing, that 
Beauty was a principal guide, yet we 
must not go too far, and say it was 
the only one. We imagine that Win- 
kleman has also been too exclusive, 
when he makes truth, dignity of ex- 
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pression, the prominent guide to ex- 
eellence. . 
ceon crying out, because that would 
have been mean. The former would 
banish the ery, because the fcateres 
would have gone beyond the line of 
Beauty. Goethe, who, like Lessing, is 
an universal scholar, said, that he 
could not cry out, om account of the 
contractions of the muscles of the ab< 
domen. This is a very acute remark, 
although his reason is not altogether 
sufficient. A medical friend of ours has 
informed us, that the principal mus- 
cles which move the chest are inserted 
into the arms ; so that when we make 
any violent effort with the chest, we 
ate obliged to fix the arms, to allow 
these muscles to aet on the chest only. 
Thus an asthmatie man, during _ 
roxysm of coughing, seizes u 
Pack of a chair, Satie devin or- 
der to fix his arms and give his.chest full 
play. If, on the co ,» we wish to 
e any considerable e with the 
arms, we take a full inspiration, and 
then, having fixed the chest, we allow 
all the muscles which preeeed from it 
to te in the act of exertion, 
Now, let us apply these observations 
to the Laocoon.—He is evidently en-~ 
deavouring to disentangle himself frem 
the folds of the serpents. His arms are 
extended, and the muscles indicate 
considerable effort. He has just taken 
@ full breath. The chest is large and 
convex, and the muscles of the abdo- 
men drawn in, and it is-‘new that the 
effort can be made with any hope of 
success ; but, during the effort, it is 
impossible for him = r= nee _ 
v himself. Thus, alt 
Gosthe hed remarked that the abdansi- 
nal muscles were contracted, yet this 
was only a remote cause why the sculp~ 
tor had not made the figure shouting. 
This only indicated the act of inspiring, 
but does not shew us the necessity of 


- the half-closed lip, and convulsive ef- 


forts of the mouth of the Laocoon. 
Winkleman, therefore, seems to us 
to have augured justly when he as« 
serts that the Greeks were faithful 
copyists, and deep observers ; for, cer= 
tainly, if the above theory be true, we 
have a full proof of their close atten- 
tion to nature. The state of anatomi- 
cal knowledge could not have led them 
to those conclusions ; but we must al- 
so agree with Lessing, that Beauty 
was their inspiring genius. 
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. Mw next Chapter, I think, was to 
be of ‘‘ graves, and stones, and epi- 
‘taphs.” Come then to the church- 
yard with me, whoever shrinketh not 
‘from thoughtful inspection of those 
‘eloquent sermon books. Come to that 
-same churchyard where lately we saw 
the assembled congregation—the aged 
vand the proud and the 
-dowly—-the rich and poor collecting to- 
. gether on the Sabbath morning to 


= walls. Many enc rot cm 
slipt away—the green leaves have 
withered, and dropt, and decayed, and 
the bare branches have been hung 
-with icicles, and bent down under the 


weight of winter snows, andagain they . 


have budded and put forth their ten- 
‘der shoots, and thick foliage of 
summer has cast its broad shadow on 
the dark green sod, and again “ de- 
’s effacing fingers” are at work, and 
yellow tints of autumn are gain- 
rich verdure of summer. 
man !—the 


_s how hath it faved with him 
during the revolving seasons! How 
‘many are gone to their long home, and 
their on earth knoweth them no 
-more ! How many of those who, when 
dast we looked upon this scene, stood 
here among their friends and neigh- 
bours, full ee health, and 7 
‘anticipation. years to come, fi 
wf schemes, and hopes, and expecta-~ 
tions, and restless thoughts, and cum- 
bersome cares, and troubles and plea- 
eures of this life! How many of these 
are since returned to this spot—Yea 
but to tarry here—to occupy the 
house — for all living—to lie 
‘down. an and take their rest, 
undisturbed by winter winds, or sum- 
‘¢merstorms—unawakened by the chime 
wf the church-bells when they sum- 
anon hither the Sabbath congregation, 
or by the voices of those they loved in 
life, who pass by their lowly graves, 
> perhaps, forgetfal of “‘ the 
there! 
** So music past is obsolete— 
And yet "twas sweet ! "twas passing sweet ! 
But now ‘tis gone away.” 


out in 


evening - 

Morning and afternoon divine service 
has been performed within those walls, 
and now Nature is offering up her own 
pure homage. The hymns of her 
winged choristers—the incense of her 
flowery censor—the fiames of her great 
altar, that glorious setting sun. See! 
how his departing beams steal athwart 
the churchyard between those oldoaks, 
whose stately trunks, half darkly de- 
fined ‘in the blackness of their own 
shadow, half gilded by the i 
brightness, prop that broad canopy 

** many twinkling leaves” now glitter- 
ing underneath with amber ligh 

weing t basty, Goin 

in Vv 2 a 
the golden glory of the western 


zon. How ificent that antiq 
colonnade ! How grand that 


to shame the puny efforts of his crea- 
tures, and the frail structures they 
erect to his glory, were it not, that He 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, hath vouchsafed to promise, 
that where a few faithful hearts are 
gathered er to worship him in 

spirit and in truth, He will be there 

in the midst of them, even in ge 
perishable temples. Therefore, % 
yon majestic oaks with their 

proud shadow the low 
the ivied tower of that rustic church, 
yet are they but a fitting portico, an 
thee x ag me Maat yt g 
especially hallo is presence. 
Neither is their medi arch, too 
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walked thus humbly with his God, 
sleeps unrecorded in the majestic sha- 
dow of those venerable trees. But 
when those giants of the earth shall 
have stood their appointed season,— 
shall have lived their life of centuries, 
-—them also, the unsparing hand shall 
smite, and they too shall lie prostrate 
in the dust; and for their sapless 
trunks there shall be no renovation, 
while the human grain, now hidden 
beneath their roots, retains, even in 
corruption,.the principles of immorta- 
lity, and shall, in the fulness of time, 
spring up to life eternal. 

What histories—not of great ac- 
tions, or of proud fortunes, or of 
splendid attainments, but of the hu- 
map heart, that inexhaustible volume ! 
might: be told over these graves, by 
one who should have known their 
quiet tenants, ‘and been a keen and 
teeling observer of their infinitely va- 

ing natures! Nay, by one who 


should relate from his own remem- 
brance, even the more obvious cir- 
cumstances of their obscure lives !— 
What tales of love, and hope, and dis- 
appointment, and struggling care, and 
unmerited contumely, and uncom- 
gana. rng and untold suffer- 


ing, and broken hearts, might be ex- 
tracted from this cold earth we tread 
on! What heart-wrung tears have been 
showereddown upon these quiet graves! 
What groans, and sighs, and sobs of 
uncontrollable grief, have burst out in 
this spot from the bosoms of those 
who have stood even here, on the brink 
of the fresh-opened grave, while the 
coffin. was lowered into.it, and the gra- 
ting cords were withdrawn, and the 
first spadeful of earth rattled on the 
lid, and the solemn words were utter- 
ed—* Dust to dust!” And where are 
those mourners now, and how doth it 
fare with them ?—Here !—they are 
here !—And it fareth well with them, 
for their troubles are over, and they 
sleep in peace amongst their friends 
and kindred ; and ofher mourners have 
wept beside their graves, and those, in 
turn, shall be brought. back here, to 
mingle their dust with that of fore- 
-gone generations. 

Even of the living multitude as- 
sembled here this day twelvemonths, 
. how many, in the short interval be- 
tween that and the present time, have 
taken up their rest within these con- 
secrated precincts! And already, over 
the graves of many, the green sods 
have again united in velvet smooth- 
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ness. Here, beside that of William 
Moss, is a fresher and higher hillock, 
to which his head-stone likewises serves 
for a memorial; and underneath his 
name there are engraven. on it—yes— 
two other names. The aged parents 
and the blooming son at last repose 
together ; and what matters now, that 
the former went down to the grave by 
the slow and gradual descent of good 
old age, and that the latter was cut off 
in the prime and vigour of his man- 
hood? If each performed faithfully 
the task allotted to him, then was his 
time on earth sufficient ; and, after the 
brief separation of a few years, they 
are re-united in eternity. But here— 
behold a magnificent contrast to that 
poor plain stone !—Here stands a fine 
tall freestone, the top of which is or- 
namented in basso-relievo, with a 
squat white urn swaddled up in pon- 
derous drapery, over which droops a 
gilt weeping willow—it looks like a 
sprig of samphire—the whole set off 
by a blue ground, encircled by a couple 
of goose wings. Oh! no—I cry the 
sculptor mercy—they are the pinions 
of a pair of cherubims. There are the 


little trumpeters’ cheeks puffing out 


from under them ; and the obituary is 
a row on a black ground in grand 
gold letters, and it reeords—Ah ! Ma- 
dam Buckwheat—is it come to this? 
Is all that majesty of port laid low? 
That fair exuberance of well-fed fiesh ! 
That broad expanse of comely red and 
white, “‘ by Nature’s sweet and cun- 
ning hand laid on.”—Doth all this 
mingle with the common earth ? That 

y person, clad in rustling silks! 


_is it shrunken within the scanty folds 


of the shroud, and the narrow limits 
of a.cold brick grave? What! in the 
very flush of worldly prosperity—when 
the farmer’s granaries were overflow- 
ing-with all manner of store—when 
your dairy had yielded double produce 
—when the stock of cheeses was 
unprecedented—when your favourite 
Norman had presented you with twin 


‘calves—when you had -reared three 


broods of milk-white turkeys, and the 
China sow had littered thirteen pigs! 
Just as the brindled heifer of that fa- 
mous cross was coming into milk— 
and ‘just as the new barn was built, 
and the parish rates were lowered, and 
the mulberry tree was beginning to 
bear—and just as you had brought 
yourself to feel at home in your long 
sleeves, and unfettered by the great 
garnet ring, and to wear gloves when 
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-_ were out visiting ; -_? to crown 
» justas your youngest hope—your 
Gubabenundace-tneade a add. 
did conquest of areal gentleman—one 
who had come down from Lunnon 
in his own shay, and talked about 
“ Hastleys,” and “‘ the Hoppera,” and 
**, Wauxhall,”: and the Vild Beasts, 
and Vaterloo Bridge, and all them 
there things, and was to install Betsey 
(the old lady always forgot to say 
Eliza) lady and mistress of a beauti- 
ful ouse in Fleet Street. Oh! at such 
a time to be torn from “ Life and all 
the joys it yields!” Ah, Madam Buck- 
wheat! is it so indeed? Alas! too 
true— 
‘*¢ A heap of dust is all remains of thee, 
.’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall 
be.”’ 

Take care !—never tread upon a 
grave—What! you saw it not, that 
scarce distinguishable hillock, over- 
shadowed by its elevated neighbour. 
It is, however, recently thrown up, 
but hastily and carelessly, and has of 
late been trodden down almost to a 
flat surface, by the workmen employ- 
ed in erecting that gilded “ tribute of 
affection,” to the memory of the far- 
mer’s deceased spouse. A few more 
weeks and it will be quite level with 
the even sod, and the village children 
will gambol over it unmindful of their 
old friend, whom yet they followed to 
that grave with innocent regretful 
tears, the only tears that were shed 
for the poor outcast of reason. The 
parish pauper sleeps in that grave— 
the workhouse idiot. He for whom 
no heart was tenderly interested, for 
he ‘had long, long outlived the poor 

nts to whom their only child, their 


harmless Johnny (for they thought 
him not an idiot), was an object of the 


fondest affection. There.were none 
to take to him when they were gone, 
so the workhouse afforded him refuge, 
and sustenance, and humane treat- 
ment ;-and his long life—for it was 
extended nearly to the term of seven- 
ty years—was not on the whole joyless 
or forsaken. His intellect was darken- 
ed and distorted, but not'so as to ren- 
der him an object of disgust or terror, 
or to incapacitate him from perform- 
ing many tasks of trifling utility. He 
even exercised a sort of rude ingenui- 
ty in many little rustic handicrafts. 
He wove rush baskets and mats, and 
neatly and strongly wove them, and of 
the refuse straw he plaited coarse hats, 
such as are worn by plough-boys, and 
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he could make wicker cages for Dlack- 
birds and magpies, and mouse-traps, 
and rabbit-hutches; and he had: a 
tty notion of knitting too, only that 

e could never be brought to sit. still 
long enough to make any. great profi- 
ciency in that way. But he was useful 
besides, in many offices of household 
drudgery, and though his kind master 
neyer suffered poor Johnny to be ‘* put 
upon,” he had many employers, and 
as far as his simple wits enabled him 
to comprehend their several wills, he 
was content to fulfil them. So he was 
sent to fetch water, and to watch that 


‘the coppers did not boil over, and 


to feed the fire, and blow the bellows, 
and sift the’ cinders, and to: scrape 
carrots and potatoes, and toshell beans, 
and to sweep the floor, (but then he 
would always waste time in making 
waves and zigzags on the sand,) a 
to rock the cradles, and that office he 
seemed to take peculiar delight in, and 
would even pretend to hush the babies, 
as he had seen practised by their mo- 
thers, with a ‘sort of droning hum 
which he called singing. But besides 
all these, and other tasks innumerable, 
more extended trust was committed 
to him, and he was never known but 
to discharge it faithfully. He wasal- 
lowed (in éxception of those rules of 
the house imperative on its sane in- 
mates) to wander out whole days, ha- 
ving the charge of a few cows or pi 
and for a trifling remuneration, which 
he brought ly home to his mas- 
ter, who expended it for him with ju- 
dicious kindness, in the purchase of 
such simple luxuries as the poor idiot 
delighted in,—a little snuff and to- - 
bacco, or the occasional treat of a 
little coarse tea, and brown sugar. 
Then was old Johnny in his glory, 
when, seated on some sunny road-si 
bank, or nestling among the fern leaves 
in some bosky dingle, within ken of 
his horned or. grunting charge, of 
which he never lost sight, he had col- 
lected about him a little cluster of idle 
urchins, with whom he would vie in 
dexterity in threading daisy necklaces, 
or sticking the little white flowers on 
a leafless thorn branch, or in tyirig up 
cowslip balls, or in making whistles, 
or arrow heads of hollow elder stalks ; 
or in weaving high conical caps of 
rushes, and then was Cesar in 
is element, for then would he arm 
with those helmets the 
of his chi mates, and 
them (nothing loath) in military order, 
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cocked -hat and feathers, and 
tatters with their tarnish- 
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ut sometimes was he suddenly cast 
from that pinnacle of earthly 
by the malicious wanton- 
an unlucky boy, who would 
the out a few notes from an 
well anticipating their ef- 
Johnny. Rude as were 
, they “ entered into his 
In a moment his proud step 
ted, his authoritative, up- 
hand fell nerveless by his side ; 
head dropt, and Soe tears 
wn his aged face ; and at last 
sobs—deep, heavy, convulsive sobs! 
burst from the bosom of thé poor 
idiot, and then even his mischievous 
tormentor almost wept to see the pain 
he had inflicted. Yes, such was the 
‘of music, of its rudest, —— 

over some spring of sensibility, 
hidden in the benighted soul of 
harmless creature, and he had ap- 
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parently rio control over the tempest- 
uous eballition of its excited vehe- 
mence, except at church, during the 
time of divine service. 

There, while the Psalm was being 


wang, he was still, and profoundly si- 
Jent. But when others rose up from 
the form beside him, he sunk still 
lower in his sitting posture, and cow- 
‘ering down, bent forward his head 
upon his knees, hiding his face there 
thin the fold of his crossed arms, 

d or sob esca him, 
tremb uni- 
the singing was 
again, the thin 
rinkled forehead 
ation. Now, let 
, or the sweet haut- 
melodious fulness, or 
discourse, or the so- 
i ve its 
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ing, how many, whose brilliant ta- 
lents, and luminous intellect, have 
blazed out with meteoric splendour, 
not to enlighten, but to dazzle and 
mislead, and bewilder the minds of 
their fellow-mortals, in the mazes of 
inextricable error—How mat of those 
who have so miserabl omer oe 
great trust reposed in them, shall be 
fain to exchange places with that unof- 
fending innocent, crying out in the 
agony of their despair, “ to the moun- 
= fall on us, and to the hills, cover 
us 

Farewell, old Johnny—quiet be thy 
rest !—harmless and lonty was thy 
life 1—peaceful and unnoticed thy de- 


Few had marked the gradual! decline 
of the poor creature, but for many 
months he had wasted away, and his 
feeble, deformed frame had bowed 
nearer and nearer to the earth, and he 
cared little for any nourishment, ex- 
cept his favourite regale of tea, and 
the mistress’s occasional bounty, a 
slice of white bread and butter; and 
there was less willingness to exert 
himself than formerly. He still crept 
about his accustomed tasks, but slow- 
ly and silently, and would sometimes 

asleep to his more A omeceny 
yment, and when en to; 
pa replied but by aa0d and 2 
smile—that ‘peculiar smile of idiotic 
intelligence. Some said the old mar 
grew lazy and sullen, for “‘ what could 
ail him ?” they wondered. Nothing— 
nothing ailed him—nothing to signi- 
fp--ecly the cold hand of death was . 
on him, and he dropt at last with the 
leaves in autumn. One evening, lon 
after milking-time, the cows he h 
been entrusted to watch came strag- 
gling home without their keeper. 
Search wagumade for him, and he was 
soon discdvered by the children, who 
were well acquaitited with his favour- 


ite haunts and new 2 mere 

They found him ga up in hie 
usual posture, among the dry 
leaves, at the foot of an old hawthorn, 


it. Beside him Jay a half- 
cap of woven rushes ; one hand 
on it, and the other sti 
e loose materials of his 





shell of boards, the lest allow. 
pers ish bount eee 
set, those green were tram 
down over the pauper’s grave.—Fare-. 
well, old Johnny ! . rt 
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“ Plow through it, plow through it, my trim-sailing wench ! 
Cut through it, cut through it, and never say die! 

Pll be hanged else, my brat, if we near her an inch— 
Why she tears it away so, she seems for to fly 


‘¢ Lord-a-mercy ! good skip 


Going faster and faster.” 


:” the sea-boat replied, 


You for sartain must think I as dull as a log ; 


Doesn’t see I wants wind, and 


Would’st ha’ me to run my full 


We left his Majesty's sloop of war 
the Tottumfog in full stretch after a 
vessel to aintoned and we now re- 
turn to find the most of her crew plant- 
ed on deck, glutting their eyes.on their 
supposed victim, in the 
tation she would prove their prize. Nor 
was all this without some excellent 
reason ; for if anything at all might 
on the circumstance of the 
"s flying from them under a 
press of sail the instant they gave 

inly both Captain Switchem 
is. officers were fully justified in 

ing, that at the she was 
and 


i 


By 
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ie 


the Irish smuggler, who, 

i interrogated as to his 
await the custom-house offi- 
inspection, indignantly re- 
‘*€ Why didn’t I wait for him, 
worship ?—becase, by St Pa- 


f 
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r 
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long pas 
ordered dinner to be piped, at the same 
_time cautioning all hands to be on the 
alert, and ready to jump on deck at the 


first sound of the call, as he might need 
them. a agree eae Pag  pe 
was entirely unnecessary to a body o: 
men already too much engrossed in the 
subject to care a single straw about 
either meat or drink. 

is this.in the least 
not the zealot of the 


ising. 
or the 
hundred 


sea-room beside— 
speed in a fog— 
Surely not, my kind master !”* 
miles at a stretch, in order to see a fa- 
vourite piece of or human && 
gain the shout of the day? And hag 
not the curler or the fowler been known 
to spend sixteen hours out and out, 
with all the stupid philosophy of the 
jack-ass, amid ice, and snow, and Des 
cember’s surly wind—the first, with 
icicle at nose, wriggling his head, car- 
oy ane, and feet, almost as fay Pe 
old Grimaldi in a pantomime— 
second, with snout in no better pligh 
floundering amid naked bce | 
er we re ee te a 
at secure, tin m 

or anywhere else equally comfortable, 
mud-boots leaking, and trowsers torn 
—when they might both spend the 
same time in their own warm, com- 
fortable parlours in social converse and 
the realities of life, were they not both 
equally cursed with the most enviable 
wish eine Se Toten on he 
ice, or the most famousest shot in. 
county? We know that. things 
are—we believe it ~and yet can 
honestly add, that it sinks 
ih 4 i wie diselaral by 
the fervid energies di b 
tish seamen in a chase. Who 


has seen the keen and. enla: 
fixed steadily on the object of desire im’ ") 
view—the ready zeal and 1 4 


good-humour which pervades all ranks 
in their eagerness to assist in the work 
indispensable to that end—the 
of their frequent addresses to i 
coaxing, and whiffling, and w 


to.it with all the wxariousness af dar + 
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tary, or to the vessel which carries 
them in a style equally ludicrous, to 
blow or place them speedily alongside 
of it ;—who that has seen these, in con- 
junction with the placid coolness, the 
lion heart, the determined hand, and 
utter disr of every peril before 
action, combined with the most sove- 
reign contempt of all advantage, the 
blunt, honest, manly feeling humani- 
ty, and even kindness, displayed after 
it—in short, the marvellous compound 
of the lion and the lamb—but must 
acknowledge, that they are character- 
istics which, compared with every na- 
tion, tribe, and tongue under Heaven, 
whether aquatic or terrene, belong, and 
exclusively belong, to the ocean war- 
riors of this great and glorious empire? 

During the time of dinner, and 
while, even in this short period, the 
hatchways were thronged with passers 
to and fro, eager to have a peep how 
the chase was getting on, Captain 
Switchem, with his officers and the 

lot of the ship, each, glass in hand, 

carefully surveying the stranger, 
and watching her movements. 

*‘T think the wind lulls, Fyke,” 
said the Captain, ‘‘ and that we are 
losing ground fast. Turn up some do- 
zen or two of the fellows on deck, and 
let them fill the engine. I'll have the 
courses wet directly.” 

* *T will be doing no more than our 
chase is busy about just now, sir, if 
my eyes don’t belie me,” replied Lieu- 
tenant Fyke, still holding the glass to 
his eye. ‘*’Pon my soul, I’m right. 
She is both wetting and getting up a 
fresh topsail on her after-mast—I see 
them crossing the yard even now. By 
my honour, she is a charming, lively 
ron and goes through it spank- 

OA trim boat, beyond a doubt,” re- 
turned the Captain. “ But come, let 
‘us bustle. Ettercap, d’ye hear, boy— 
jump, and tell Master Marlin I want 

m.” 

** Here I am, sir,” cried the Boat- 
swain, coming aft. 

“ 0, Master Marlin, pipe up the 
idlers directly, and get the engine filled 
without delay—I’m going to wet the 
courses.” - 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” cried the Boatswain ; 
then clapping his pipe in his mouth, he 
estonished the whole mess-tables with 
“ All the idlers on deck, hoy p 

_© Thunder and wounds !” cried the 
bulky Boatswain’s-mate, rising some- 
what testily from his half-finished din- 
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ner, “ what the devil wants he now, 
and with such pretty fellows as the 
idlers too? Damnation ! he might let 
a fellow have his wittals in season, 
however, I think.—D’ye hear there, 
fore and aft, all the idlers on deck— 
Come, jump, my boys—jump like 
smart and lively lads, as God knows 
you all really are. D’ye hear in the 
galley there f—all the idlers on deck. 
Come, old Slushyfists, what are you 
thinking on—why don’t you and your 
cleanly chum there jump on deck ?— 
Doesn't hear the call ?” 
** O yes, Bird, we hears the call,” 
wled the one-armed Cook ; “ but 
ow the blazes can I go on deck now, 
and leave them there coppers in such 
a blasted pickle. D—n me, they'll 
freeze in a minute, and then there will 
be the devil to pay ; so what's the use 
of talking about it ? I must even clean 
them out now the water is hot, or leave 
“em alone, and that’s more than my 
warrant is worth. There’s Dick there, 
he may go, and I'll come the moment 
I’m done with my coppers, for I can’t 
and won’t leave them now—and that’s 
an end to the matter.” 

* You can’t and won't, d’ye say, 
Master Cook?” replied Bird, with some- 
thing of surprise in his countenance ; 
* *tis mighty well, and devilish sulky, 
however, though mayhap you're right. 
You knows the weight of your war- 
rant, I see, my lad, and long may you 
keep it for what I care ; but it’s ad—d 
sight more than I durst say, that’s all. 
Come, Dick, douse that swab, and 
jump on deck.—Yo hoy, there! what 
art thinking of, you roasters and broil- 
ers? Don’t you hear the idlers called? | 
Mayhap you'll be for touching us off 
with your can’ts and won’ts also.” 

“*Pon my soul, Tom,” cried the 
Captain’s Cook, “‘ you must excuse me 
at present, lad. I dare not leave my 
charge now, ‘tis more than my life is 
worth. Bless your heart, my dear fel- 
low, were I to be a moment absent 
just now, the Captain’s dinner would 
be completely spoilt.” 

€ Well, and what though it should, 
Master Sheepshank?” cried Bird ; ‘<’tis 
no more than. what he often does to 
other folks.—Come, come, my lad of 
sweet morsels, douse your stew-pans 
and goblets into the ash-pit there for 
a few minutes, and jump on deck.” 

** Douse the devil into the ash-pit 
there!” eried the enraged Cook, bran- 

ing his flour-roller in a menacing 
attitude ; “ d’ye think I’m going to 
15 : 
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spoil the Captain’s dinner, and get my- 
self into trouble, for cither you or your 
infernal deck ? NotI, indeed, Master 
— be d—d sooner, and that’s 


*€ You won't go then, Master Con- 
sequence ?” 

*€ Not I—I’ll move never a foot from 
where I am, unless I’m forced, and 
then they—I mean whoever does so— 
may stand the consequences.” 

€ Very well, Master Cook,” replied 
Bird, in-a somewhat subdued tone, 
** T’ll see if we can’t get some folks 
forced on deck, in spite of their con- 
sequences, and high flashing—Blast 
me, if I won't.” 

** You, Bird,” bawled the Boatswain 
down the galley-skuttle, “ why, what 
the devil are you after there, palavering 
all day ?—<didn’t hear me pipe the 
idlers up about five minutes ago? and 
the devil a one’s on deck but the ar- 
mourer, the carpenters, the purser’s 
steward, some servants, dirty Dick, 
and that old lazy humbug of a soldier 
the shoemaker.” 

«* Why, what can I do, sir,” growled 
thecrest=fallen Bird, ‘‘ when the whole 
of them there d—d cooks are such 
mighty men, they'll not even budge a 

unless they please? Idlers on deck, 
Padleed !—by the Lerd Harry, if I 
woudn’t sooner turn up both watches 
at midnight.” 

* Whois it that won’t budge a peg, 
Tom?” 

: © Why, old Slushyfists here is one, 
forsooth, that swears hecan’t aud won’t 
turn himself up, until he cleans out 
his:coppers ; and this here fine fancy 
man of the cabin is another, and he 
says as how he can’t let go his pots and 
gimcracks for a minute, without com- 
ponte spoiling the Captain’s dinner. 

ut I'll see other days with them both 
yet, I hope, and then they may look 
out, that’s all.” 

** Oh, you needn’t be bragging and 
threateniag, Bird, because Master Mar- 
lin- is. present,” cried the Captain's 
Cook ; * you knows well, I’m not thelod 
that will truckle under you, for as bul- 
ky asyou are.—I can assure you, Mas- 
ter Marlin, I have said nothing but the 
real truth, whatever Bird may growl 
at. Here I have my custards, and my 

» besides some half-dozen 

ers all in the oven—both my 

-and flummery are ready 

ed: all these, my dear sir, 

éure knows, will go to the 

" if I leaves them, were it but for 
é . ment.” ‘ 
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*‘ D—n your custards, and kick- 
shaws to boot, you pie-making hitb-- 
ber!” cried the wain ; “* you're 
never in want of an excuse when any= 
thingis todo.—Never mind him, Bird ;' 
jump up here and get the engine fill- 
éd, with what hands you have—the- - 
Captain wants the courses in steep as 
soon as possible.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” growled Bird, co- 
ming on deck, and surveying in silence: 
the motley band of idlers ;—who now, 
in the extremes of cleanliness ani filth 
stood listlessly gazing, with folded 
arms, before him, awaiting orders. 

‘* Here’s a precicus set of custom~ 
ers,” he cried, scratching his pate, 
from mere vexation, ‘‘ for a poor fel- 
low to make anything of.—Wet the 
courses, indeed ; by the Lord, I’ll swear 
we shan’t have the engine set a-going 
for two bells to come. However, “tis: 
all one to Bird ; he may vex himself 
as he likes, but twill make it no bet~ 
ter.—D'ye hear. there, you Master: 
Whitestockings, jump up on the gun~° 
nel there, like a jolly serving-man,;- 
and draw water—but no, avast, d—n 
me, you'll not do—your paws are too 
fine, and we shan’t have a bucketfull 
out of your twenty attempts, so-that 
would be only a losing of ‘time. Here, 
you shoemaker—no, dang it, you'll not 
do either—What an infernal set of 
mongrel curs I’ve got to deal with !— 
D’ye hear there, dirty Dick of the cop- 
pers? come this way, my cleanly beau- 
ty—by the hookey, you're used to the’ 
game, you know—jump up there, my 
fine greasy fellow, and haw water.. 
D’ye hear me, old ship! jump, and 
bear a hand. The rest of you clap all 
to the engine, and'see that you work 
her like devils.” 

: After are a a of near- 
y @ similar iption, the engine 
was at beng Sled, anediage angel 5 
Bird directing the pipe in person. It 
was worked, however, so inefficiently, 
and with so many interruptions, cau- 
sed by the scanty supply of water, as 
not only to make him lose-all patience, 
but to storm, and bawl, and ‘swear like 
a madinan, to the infinite amusement 
of the few officers who were onlook- 
ers. 
Things were in this state, when the 
man at the mast-head suddenly sung 
out, “* On deck, there !” 4 JOP OR 

“ Hilloah !” answered ‘Tom Bird, 


gladly seizing on an occasion that had 


the smallest probability of 

end to his creuene irkeoms 

ment. ss 
2 


en. 
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_£* A sail on. the weather quarter,” 

_ Ask him what appearance she has, 
Bird,” cried the Captain from the 
stern. 

. “Ay, ay, your honour,” answered 
Bird, repeating the question. 

. She is square-rigged, and has her 
stunsails above and below, bearing 
down upon us,” said the mast-head- 


man. 

_ Oh,” cried the first Lieutenant, 
“ shell be one of our own cruizers in 
chase.” 


** Think you so, Fyke?” said .the 
Captain. ‘‘ It will be as well, how- 
ever, to be certain of that.— Signal- 

. man, see that you're ready, as soon 
oe she nears us, to inquire her num~ 

- * Ay, ay, sir,” cried the signal- 
man, bending on his pendant. 

*«« Zounds, how the wind lulls, 
Fyke!” continued the Captain ; “‘ Isn’t 
it most teazingly vexatious—why, we 
haven’t neared the chase a single 

this last half hour, and we 

can't carry on in this manner much 
longer ; for we're too nigh the land, 
you know.—By the by, where’s the 
ilot >. where Mr Kenilkcoast? Pina- 

‘ore, tell him I want him.” 

By the diligence of the boy, the 
pilot stood speedily at his elbow, and 
was introduced to his notice by the 
laconic trio of ‘‘ The pilot, sir.” 

.** 0, Kenilkeoast, you're there— 
pray how far did you say we were off 
the Vigtin Isles this morning? for I 
positively forget.” 

** By the report I made you, Cap- 
tain Switchem,” answered the pilot, 
** we were nearly thirty miles to the 
south-west of them this morning.” 

** Good Heavens! so very near, 
Kenilkcoast, and my vessel running 
in their tract all day—Why, surely, 
surely we must be close in with them 
by this time, pilot ?” 

* That is just what I expect, sir, 
and, indeed, have been looking for this 
last half hour from the forecastle.” 

** And why. not inform me of all 
this sooner, Kenilkcoast?. Really, by 
my. honour, I take this negligence: of 

ours very unkind indeed, who should 
aaa the anxiety I feel on such oce2- 
sions so well.—I suppose now the 
ae I shorten er: the sr rite ?” 

_.™ By no means, Captain Switchem ; 
there is not the aie danger in the 
wi I assure you, sir. We have 

plenty of water, a fine bold shore— 


ment, to be nearly impossible. I would 















excellent sea-room, and moderate wea- 
ther ; and while this continues, I 
would really advise you. to carry on, 
at least for another half-hour. . I con- 
fess, I am the more anxious for this, 
sir, as I expect ere the expiry of that 
time to make the land, and particu- 
larly as I had every reason to think, 
before leaving the forecastle, that the 
weather had all the appearance of be- 
coming hazy, which it undoubtedly 
will do if the wind continues to lull as 
rapidly as it has done for this last hour. 
I have another reason to mention, sir, 
and. it. is this, that if the sail: now 
approaching our quarter, should turn 
out to be one of our cruizers, which I 
have little doubt she is f 

The pilot was here very unceremo- 
niously interrupted by the signal- 
man, who came to announce to his 
commander that the vessel on his quar- 
ter had hoisted the private signal. 

‘* Has she indeed, Jerry ?—let me 
see—hand me that glass—Ay, so she 
has, my fine fellow, so she has, sure 
enough.—Eh— nine—seven — four— 
who is that again, Fyke ?” 

** Why, sir, *tis Farrell and his 
Whippersnapper,” answered the first 
Lieutenant. : 

“‘ Oh, now I recollect, so it is.— 
Well, Farrell is a fine dashing fellow, 
well acquainted with this quarter, and 
my junior—and all these I take to be 
excellent hits.— Harkye, Jerry, jump 
aft there, haul down your pendant, 
and hoist our number directly. Be so 
good, Fyke, as to see that he is cor- 
rect. Well, Kenilkeoast, you can now 
proceed, for you see it is one of our 
cruizers as you supposed.” 

** | was merely going to make the 
simple remark, sir, that in my opi- 
nion you ought to follow the chase as 
long as. you can see her,—for I have 
no doubt but she has hopes of giving 
you a French leave among the islands, 
to which she is evidently making the 
best-of her way ; and now that you 
are.so. ably seconded by Captain Far- 
rell, who has. been many years in these 
seas, and knows .them in all their mi+ 
butie, my notion is strengthened, 
and I now consider her ultimate es- 
cape from you, with proper manage- 
























































therefore strongly advise your - 
ing on for another half hour at: the» 
least, or for a shorter period, shouldaye 
make the land ; which.will not 


enable you to come up with your chage) 
all the sooner, but will give you plent a 4 
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of time to concert measures with Far- 
rell upon what you may think best to 
be done—which certainly cannot be a 
very difficult matter, where you can 
even employ your boats against her 
with excellent effect.” 

* Bravo! my good Kenilkcoast—I 
eertainly am bound to thank you for 
Merrion le remark, as yOu are modest- 

to.call it; which, however, 
P think, is a pretty shrewd one, and 
which I pledge you: my honour, Fyke 
and I shall certainly discuss without 
delay. Well, we shall earry on for 


the time you mention, or longer, if 
ou wish it.—Meantime, my brave 
ellow, d’ye think you ‘are certain of 
the ground we are on?” 
“ Perfectly so, sir,” answered the 


*€ And you know what. bottom we 
have also, ‘I suppose ?” 

“ We have no bottom, sir, within 
a owe line, until we get close in — 
on the Vigtins—probably, say, within 
short mile of em.” 4 

** Ah, very good, Kenilkcoast, very 
good indeed—Now would you obli 
pa pl we Reem a at —_ - 
ings as soon as , merely to 
satisf my curiosity ? " 

*« O, certainly, sir, nothing can be 
more easy-—Quartermaster, get me 
the deep-sea lead loaded directly, and 
pass the line forward: I’m going to 
take soundings.” ‘ 

** And you, ‘Fyke,” said the Cap- 
tain, “« do go forward, and halt: these 
fellows at'the engine, who you see are 
doing little good except making us un- 
cattlbtehie. Knock them off, there- 
tore, get the engine stowed away, and 
call the watch, that the Pilot here may 
get his soundings taken in a proper 
manner.” 

- The order came like music to the 
ears of the much-chated Bird. 

“ Ay, ay, sir;” exclaimed he, exult- 
ingly, unscrewing’ the director, and 
throwing it from him; “ knock-off is 
it, at last ? by tlie jetty of Yarmouth 
and it’s no more than time, I thinks, 
craving the pardon of some folks.— 
Come, come, my. lively customers, 
don’t you hear thé news? have done, 
have done. ~ D’ye hear there, my grea- 
sy beauty? knock off, if you please, 
we've had. water enough: By the 
-Lord, Dick, a spell-of this kind does 
, youa world of good, for, dang it if 
your own dirty mug is not sparkling 
and shining just now like a new paint- 
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ed bulk-head in the sun.—Here, eld 
Saw-dust, away with them there hose 
and director to store-room ; and 
you, my spinks of files,awls, and hand- 
towels,—smart lads though—capsi 

that engine of its water, and bundle it 
down to the hold—Come, smartly, 
lads, smartly, for time is precious, as 
the skipper says in his ments.” 

Having thus, by dint of swearing 
and shouldering, cleared the deck’of 
his idlers, Bird now wiped his highly 
coloured forehead, blew his whistle, 
and called the watch; bawling tothem 
as they hurried on deck, ** Come, 
jump up, jump up, my jolly dogs,— 
upon the guns there, and hand along 
the line.” 

‘* Are you all ready, forward there?’ 
cried the first Lieutenant. f 

= ready, wal scene mh na 
castleman, from the spritsai > 
holding the lead. me 
_ * Heave, then ; heave, my lad !” was 
his next command, echoed by" the 
words—** Watch, there, watch !” sung 
out by each topman to his mate, as'the 
coil of line receded from his hand, un- 
til it came aft to the place where the 
Captain stood posted chierviiag the Pi- 
lot, who, doubtless, beheld with some 
satisfaction his prediction of no bot 
tom amply verified. 

** Aft here, you aft » and 
haul in the line,” bawled the stormy 
Bird. sive 

“* I see you are quite correct, Ken- 
ilkcoast,” said the Captain, turning 
round and surveying his sails’;—* but 
you expect to make the land shortly, 
don’t you?” 

“* Every moment, sir,” replied the 
Pilot. “ Were it not getting so cur- 
sedly hazy, the look-out must have 
seen it before now.” 

“* Ah! say you so, Kenilkcoast ?— 
Well, well, my good fellow, we must 
just keep our about ‘us all the 
smarter, that’s all.” Then turning to 
his first Lieutenant; as the Pilot walk- 
ed away to his old station on the fore- 
castle, he said, ** How now, Fyke 
how get we on; think you?” © ~ 
Bes Os very ill, a a ill im- 

- She falls off astonishing] 
then this cursed fog———” a nee 

‘* Is rather unfortunate, to be'sure;” 
interrupted the Captain ; “ but it mat- 
ters not. Kenilkcoast assutes me there 
is not the smallest danger, so I think 
we will just carry on in the best mam 
ner we ¢an, until the night breeze 
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spring up, when certainly we- shall. 
overtake hér, unless she is actu- 
ally the Fl Dutchman in reality.” 
. “© I mue bt, sir, if that will be 
done so easily, if she gains the land 
before us,” said the first Lieutenant. 
*‘ The coast is full of creeks, which 
are navigable, to be sure, but then 
they are absolutely crawling with the 
enemy's row-boats.” 

« Pshaw!—nonsense with your row- 
boats, Fyke ;—why, what the deuce 
need we care for all the row-boats of 
Denmark, while the wind holds good ? 
I'd pledge you my honour, I’d make 
my vessel run “em down like nine- 
pins.” 

* And yet,” replied his first Lieu- 
tenant, smiling, “‘ we have a vessel in 
our company at present, not near so 
large to be on but commanded by as 
spirited a young fellow as holds a com- 
mission in the fleet, which, no longer 
ago than last winter, was glad to run 
from these same row-boats. Nay, I’ve 
heard Farrell myself honestly confess, 
that had not the breeze —— 
freshened on the instant, he wou 
have been compelled to strike his co- 
lours to them.’ 

* Indeed, Fyke ! they must be hard- 
ier stuff than I could have — 
By the by, how long has Fa been 
on this station, d’ye know?” 

“ Not exactly, sir ; but this far I 
know, that he was cruizing here when 
I joined this brig, and that is nearly 
three years gone now.” 

*“O, in Captain Blunt’s time, no 
doubt. I was at that time in the West 
Indies, snug enough, with the Suck- 
ing .. But I say, Fyke, now I 
think on’t, what though we should te- 
legraph Farrell to board us? He must 
be well acquainted with this coast by 
this time, I should think, and might 
possibly suggest a useful hint or two 
—Don't you think so?” 

* Indeed, the idea is not amiss:at 
all, in my opinion,” replied the first 
Lieutenant. ‘ Farrell; undoubtedly, 
has made many captures lately, which 
I’ve always heard attributed to a prac- 
tice he has of standing his own pilot 
on this coast. I have no doubt but he 
could give us some excellent informa- 
tion; if he chooses.” 


** That's what I think myself, Fyke; 
and we can only try him, you know. 


If he fights shy, aly Uepee’o te ond 0 
the matter. Be so good as direct Jerry 
with his-flags, while I go below for a 
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moment. I'll be with you again in a 
=e P ile 


He had just, however, set his foot on 
the top of the companion-ladder, when 
his ears were saluted with, ‘‘ Land a- 
i /” sung out lustily from the mast- 


“* Hand me that glass, young Pina- 
fore,” cried the Captain, running for- 
ward, and leaping on the forecastle ; 
“ point to it, my lad.” 

“Tt lies right a-head, sir,” said the 
Pilot, without taking the gla-s from 
his eye. “I see it quite distinctly— 
we shall make it in less time than I 
thought.” 

“ Ay, shall we indeed, Kenilkcoast ?” 
said the Captain ; ‘‘that will be exceed- 
ingly fortunate, however, for you see 
the fog gains ground upon us rapidly.” 

*¢ O,.I care not a straw about the 
fog now,” cried the Pilot; “a very 
short time will put me in possession of 
the land-marks, and then I'll be able 
to give you soniething like an opinion 
regarding the stranger to windward 
of us. In the meantime, Captain, I 
really think you should embrace the 
opportunity you now have of confer- 
ring on the subject with Captain Far- 
rell—I hardly suppose you will get a 
better.” 

“€ There are worse hints thati. that 
often given, my good friend,” said the 
Captain ; “‘ and, depend upon it, it 
shall not be thrown carelessly away. 
In my absence, do you therefore keep 
a bright eye on the safety of my ves- 
sel, and let me know the instant you 
think yourself close enough to the 
land. Pinafore; you'll attend on Mas- 
ter Kenilkcoast, and. bring me any 
message he may give you.” 

Then leaving the forecastle, he hur- 
ried aft to the quarter-deck, and halt- 
ing, said; ** Well, Fyke, have you in- 
vited Farrell on board ?” 

** T have, sir ; and they are now bu- 
sied in lowering Kis boat.” 

“ Ah, that is just what it should 
be- Minikin, come hither, boy ; go 
and tell Mr Marlin to attend the sie.” 

*€ Ay, ay, sir,*’ cried the young gen- 
tleinan, paratting forward in md igor 
the bostswain. 

Captain Farrell came now on board, 
porate — with a utmost 
complaisance and respect by Captain 
Switchem and his officers. The ay 
monial of introduction being happily 
gor over, the chase became naturall 

subject of discourse. 
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.. “0, L first observed her,” replied 
Captain Farrell, to an interrogation 
ut to him, ‘ almoat the minute after 
bore down upon you; but as there 
is some whisper abroad of the Danish 
brig Laland being at sea, I determined 
toaee who and what you were, before 
I made up my mind to close in with 
the coast ; and, now we are met, 
I will think it very mit us indeed, 
if we let her slip through our fingers.” 
“€ Are you then so confident of ma- 
king her your own?” said Captain 
Switchem. 

**O, no; not quite ’so certain as if 
Td her astern of me, made fast to the 
end of a good strong hawser,” said 
Captain Farrell ; “ though, by my ho- 
‘nour, I’d not care a sous how soon I 
were put to that trouble. You are-too 
recent, in thése,seas, Captain Switch- 
em, to have the smallest idea of what 
a long arrear of good hard blows I’ve 

t to clear away with these same 

orth men. Sorry am I to confess I 
am very, deeply their debtor on that 
score, which circumstance makes me, 
I confess, not a trifle the more anxious 
to seize the first. opportunity. that 
comes in my way of paying them off, 
with handsome interest, though it 
were-only a part.” 

** I’ve heard that affair of yours oft- 
en talked of, Farrell, and must confess 
you made a lucky escape. Pray, on 
what part of the coast did it happen ? 
—anywhere nigh this, eh? —forin that 
case, you know, we might stretch a 

inta little to do them a mischief ; 
vwould be an excellent drill to my 
fellows.” 

‘Why, sir;” said Captain Farrell, 
** T’ll be able, in a very short time, to 
conduct you to the very spot where 
these sandy-haired r, had so very 
nearly peppered me, for we are getting 
onward towarls it as fast as we may. 
I see our chase has every intention 
of leading us a dance through the 
Danske’s Heligates, as my fellows call 
it, and that was the very passage 
through which I effected = escape 
last winter... O, it wasa humbling af- 
fair, to be compelled to run from a 
horde of open row-boats, which spun 
round me like a nest.of hornets, send- 
ing me shot from all quarters. All was 

wever, as soon as I made that 


completely chucked about by the con- 
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flicting. waters as to become nearly un- 
manageable, and compel them to de~ 
sist from following:me. As soon as we 
get through that , IL point 
out the scene of my mishap to you.” 

** Is this same Danske’s Hellgates, 
as Sh phrase it, of any length, Far- 
rell ; 


‘< Oh, no—probably about half the 
length, or nearly-so, of our own Pent~ 
land, but of excellent depth, and far 
more boisterous—a boat can barely 
live in it.. The moment we enter it 
we'll haye to shorten sail, for the high 
lands on either side of us make sudden 
squalls uncommonly frequent.” 

© Ah, well, that’s of small moment, 
Farrell, _ since I .always consider a 
known danger as no danger at all, see- 
ing we.can have our remedy at hand. 
But, Heaven help me, what.am I 
thinking of, to be so very destitute of 
good manners and hospitality? We 
are a good hour’s distance from the 
land yet ; let us go below, and hayea 
little farther discourse. I’ve some ex~ 
cellent Rhenish,. very much at. your 
service-—F yke, keep a sharp look-out, 
and tell me if anything happens.” 

The two commanders accordingly 
adjourned to the cabin, and over their 
wine arranged their various plans of 
co-operation and signal so much to 
their mutual satisfaction, that it was 
not without some regret they heard 
the moment of separation announced. 
They were close upon the entrance of 
the channel, .and: Farrell’s presence 
aboatd his own vessel indispensable. 

*‘Oho!” he cried, looking out, a~ 
head the moment he came on deck, 
“* she breasts the currents bravely— 
that is not her first essay, I'll be sworn. 
I say, Switchem, for I must be: off in 
a moment now, I'll take the lead, if 
you. paren atid. keep you in my wake 
unti , 
burn a blue light, and you can make 
sail, for I see she leads the very way I 
told you of. Meantime, get all your 
gear in readiness, for I’ve little doubt 
but we'll need’em ; and I'll send Tod- 
drell to ye at the hour appointed.” 

** But whatif this fog should thick- 
en?” said Captain Switchem. - 

** But what if this fog should thicke 
en ?” said Captain Farrell. ‘‘ O, as to 
that, have maceerennedio®. Thenight- 
breeze generally springs up pretty 
early in the first watch, and it is com- 

ada nha 
present 1 think the fog Pay Rg 


All we have to do is to keep close to- 





we clear. the channel ; I'll then» -- 
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b . — Goodbye eye he added, 
«my sir—dear Fyke, goodb 
—Ge all, success and dient” 


So saying, Captain Farrell stepped 
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into his gig and shoved off, the boat- 
swain’s pipe sung its shrill farewell, 
atid gives us an opportunity of con- 
cluding this chapter. 


Cuaptrer XIII. 


: The signal was given, and though shatter’d and riven, 
. So boldly in shore did we stand, my ; 
And many a boat, in the shower of their shot, 
Drove her keel in the proud foeman’s sand, my boys.— 
O then was the say nought but—** Fire !—blaze away !— 


See, they 


give ground already—halloo ! dear boys !” 


We carried the prite—but tears stand in my eyes, 
When I think how they cut.up our erew, dear boys. 


Wrru all their flying gear, then, 
y thrown, aside, and their 

courses cleared up, the two vessels of 
war lost no time in entering this 
troubled and narrow channel, which 
winds and rushes boisterously, from 
either sea, through the centre of that 


interesting p of islands known by 
the name of the Vigtins—the Tottum- 


fe greatl to the mortification of her 
first leaiebian and Pilot, humbly at- 
tending in the ‘wake of that “ d—d 
Se ‘easketell” as Kenilkcoast eanee 
. , Wiieperenapper. Tho 
the evening still continued partially 
hazy, ond che precipitous, black, na- 
ked rocks on — side seta. ee 80 
prodigiously high as completely to ex- 
clude the a eye from ‘further 
ion than was afforded from 
their sides,.veined and varie- 
the most beautiful colours, 
and along which a countless immen- 
sity of sea-fowl of all descriptions 
their ceaseless way, yet ever 
and anon, through the oft-occurri 
yawning chasms into which the solid 
granite had been splintered by the 
contending waters, could they get a 
momentary gli — of their , 
_which, having cleared the perilous 
spot where the waters of either sea 
fought with endless hostility, was now 
far a-head, making the best of her 
way from them smoothly and swiftly. 
« By my honour,” cried Captain 
Switchem, looking wistfully after her 
with his glass, ‘‘ but he’s making sail 
on her, Fyke. Well, come her 
what will, we can’t call it his fault ; 
for he has shewn excellent seamanship 
and must be a clever fellow.—Keep a 
steady eye on Farrell, Fyke ; I must 
go and look after matters.” 
Under his own superintendance, 
therefore, the utmost bustle per 
-@very torner of the vessel’s interior. 


The decks were cleared of everything 
not absolutely necessary—the gununer’s 
safety-screens were hung round the 
hatchways, completely excluding the. 
remaining light from the lower deck, 
which was now rendered barely visible 
by the miserable twinkles ofthePurser’s 
rush-lights, made still more miserable 
by being placed in lanterns—am the 
magazine and arm-chests were rifled 
of their stores. Every face was ani- 
mated and interesting—all ears were 
open—and, excepting those of com- 
mand, every tongue was mute. 

This business being at length ac- 
complished, and everything accordin 
to his mind, Captain Switchem, aid 
by his first Lieutenant, next mustered 
the seamen and marines on deck fully 
armed, and carefully examined their 
various equipments—snapping their 
flints, examining their cartouch-boxes, 
and drawing his nail over the edge of 
their naked and highly polished cut- 

with evident satisfaction, — 
** Now, my lads,” cried he, after or- 
dering all hands aft on the quarter- 
deck, “ you’vye nothing farther to do 
at present, but patiently to stand by 
ready to execute with cheerfulness the 
orders given you. ‘You had better 
therefore go to supper, and I'll advise 
every one of you toeat a hearty one— 
for after the atehes are put on, you 
know ‘twill be impossible to allow of 
any skulking. Our chase continues a- 
head of us to be sure, and has cost us 
no small trouble; but what of that, 
my fine fellows—let us but once get 
th h this narrow channel, and we 
have her once more in deep water and 


good sea-room. She must be ours,, 
that’s certain. The mainland jis close. 
run 


at hand—she will be cop 
in somewhere—and 
pleases, by my honour 
to have her. Serjeant of marines, take 
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the small-armed men’s muskets and 
ammunition from them, and stow them 


abaft there in the meantime.—Place 


your cutlasses and pikes in their racks 
there, my lads, and be ready to jump 
for them when you're ordered.—Boat- 
swain’s mate, pipe to supper.”—The 
order was speedily obeyed, Captain 
Switchem himself shewing the cheer- 
ing example, by making an immediate 
retreat to his cabin to a very late- 
houred dinner. ' 

During this hurried meal, the sub- 
jects that came under discussion were 
as numerous as they were various ; 
and it seemed by the general loudness 
of the vociferation, as though each 
individual was determined in this 
hour of license to make ample amends 
for his involuntary taciturnity. While 
some were, therefore, narrating their 
various féats and marvellous escapes 
aboard this ship or t’other during the 
war—others guessing and teazing their 
brains about what was likely to be 


their employment for the night—and 
a third party, more doubtful and com- 
posed, were arranging their little mat- 
ters finally With oneanother, preparing 
for the worst—the vessel suddenl 

began to roll, and her timbers to erabh 


in’ such an unusual manner, as in- 
stantly to attract the general atten- 
tion,-and to hurry not a few on deck 
to see what was the matter. 

“ By the ee of Moll Kelly,” 
cried the li Mahony, who, follow- 
ed by Edward, had been amongst the 
first who gained the forecastle, “ if 
the devil the like of that I ever saw in 
my born days ;—<did you, Ned? Och, 
och, we're bewitched, 6 sartain, 
dear !—else how the bas eo the 
crazy ould hooker get this man- 
ner,—soul of me, as lively and frisky 
as my grandmother’s kitten running 
after its own darling tail, sure ;—and 
leaping, and shivering, and tossing her 
head her fail in the air like an- 
other ‘mad-bull !—Och, and in faith 
we're bewitched, and that’sall.—Don’t 
you think so, Ned ?” 

Edward replied not, but eagerl 
gazed on a scene at once to him novel, 
perilous, and sublime. They had 
now reached the spot where the oppo- 
sing currents met ; and there the 
stood before him, erect and high ralebd, 

other like two power- 
ful wrestlers, whilst 
the some time, like an in- 
truder disagreeable to both, was band- 
ied from one to the other with irresist- 
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ible force. By imperceptible degrees, 
however, and after a severe conflict, 
which the loud and repeated concus- 
sions of her timbers amply declared, 
she forced her'way through this tu- 
mult of mighty waters, and joyfully 
declared her emancipation ct instant- 
ly shooting away with a velocity and 
a smoothness altogether astonishing. 

“© Well behaved, my good ould wo- 
man,” cried Dennis, who had watch- 
ed the vessel’s progress with consider~ 
able interest ; { may you ever be able 
to give the devil, and*his rocks, and 
his winds, and his sands, and d—d 
lee-shores, the same clever double you 
have given just now to that plaguy 
boiling-pot !—Did you ever see the 
like of that dshore now, Ned ?>—Och, 
botheration and turf, but it puts my 
own pipe out complately, that’s been 
at sea all my life. Soul of me, if I 
know what to think on’t; for I’d al- 
ways be for supposing that these same _ 
waters would nat y be after run- 
ning. all the same way, instead of 
meeting one another in the teeth in 
that rascally manner, and jolteri 
and bellowing, and murdering 
other, as thof they were paid for it— 
But, come, let us be after taking our 
bodies below, Ned, for you see it’s all 
over now, and we may palaver here 
long enough without knowing any- 
thing of the matter at all, at all. Be-. 
sides, I’m most savagely hungry, and» 
mean to tuck into me as much as will 
keep me from starving for the first 
twelve hours to come.—Do you the 
same, darling; and don’t let your 
small-guts be cursing you for a nig- 
gard ere you once more get hold of 
the bread-bag.” 

Contin ‘thus under- easy sail, 
the night was well advanced ere they 
cleared: this perilous channel—a cir- 
cumstance which was formally an- 
nounced to them by a blue light 
gleaming dimly through the haze 
from the stern of the. Whippersna 
per ; and «shortly afterwards, a light 
breeze spriiging up which dispersed 
the fog, top-gallant sails were set, the 
courses hauled aboard, and away they 
drove for the mainland at random, 
(having completely lost sight of the 
chase, ) the Tottumfog speedily taking 
the lead from her companion, in de- 
spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

** You'll be satisfied now, old boy,” 
said the first Lieuteiant, smiling, and 
advancing to the Pilot. 

** Ay, to be sure,” answered the old 
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mean gpvy; ** for she’s no more now 
than n the place that | to her. 
D—n me, Lieutenant, but I was al- 


ways accustomed to be with skippers 
who were the first to begin and the 
last to give over—I hates snivelling, 
and caution, and all that sort of stuff, 
as heartily, from my soul, as my old 


commander Harvey did psalm-singing. 
Crack on her, I say, and let’s have the 
matter settled at once.” 


_ Spoke like yourself, my ancient 
calculator,” cried the first Lieutenant ; 
*« *twere well for the service if spinks 
of your determination were more com- 
mon.” 


* Come, come, Lieutenant, belay if 
please—d—n your sidewipes and 
Rettery—-he's a silly that doesn’t 
know there’s as fish: in the sea 
as ever came out on’t.” 

The two vessels, therefore, alike 
emulous in the cause, thus dashingly 
carried on, until the returning dawn 
summoned the look-out of the Tottum- 
fog to his station at the mast-head, 
which he had hardly gained when he 
announced the land, and the chase 
running in to it, in the same breath. 
Crowding more sai] on their vessels at 
this intelligence, ant the breeze fresh- 
ening up, a very short time brought 
them so close in shore, that they parr 
plainly perceive the object of their so- 
icitude, as she swiftly made her way 
towards the mouth of one of those nu- 
merous fiords, or inlets, so common on 
the coast of Norway, which sheimme- 
diately entered, displaying for the first 
time the Danish standard, as she dis- 
appeared from their view. 


I say, Lieutenant,” cried the Pilot, . 


pointing abaft to the Captain, who. 
after surveying the mouth of the inlet 
with great attention for some time, to 


which the vessel wag rapidly approach-. 


ing, was now in the act of giving or- 
ders to the signal-man—“ I say, Lieu- 
tenant, will it be really possible he 
hasn’t the pluck to dash in?” 

* Silence, Kenilkcoast, silence,” re- 
plied the first Lieutenant ; “you know 
very well that is a very improper ques- 
tion to me.” 

** O, it may be so in the new, though 

- it was not so in the old school,” re- 
ied the Pilot, “ that I'll be sworn to. 

6, no, Lieutenant, we spurned the 
idea of making a cat’s-paw of our ju- 
niors to fight our battles, and then 

i them out of their laurels.— 
- In my day, it was the usual 
of the telegraph, Stand by, young ship- 
41 
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mate, and I'll shew you how an old hat~ 
hulk ‘can beat. these fellows ; but 
the case is reversed—the young 
sapling fights the battle, while the 
lousy, cowardly ——” 

*« In God’s name, Kenilkcoast, hold 
your tongue,” cried the first Lieuten- 
ant— you are absolutely out of all 
cowpass—TI will not, cannot, hear you 
a word farther.” 

** Well, well, Lieutenant, well, 
well,” cried the mortified cynic, fol- 
lowing: the first Lieutenant with his 
eyes, as he slowly walked away—* all 

t may be very true. You won’t hear 
truth, because it brushes seme people 
—and belike yourself—I don’t care a 
d—n ; ’tis all one to Ben Kenilkcoast 
—his word will be taken as soon as 
any wal ene you may take it acourt~- 
martial if you please.”—Then giving 
his usual mouthful of tobacco an extra 
turn, and prulesing the superfluous 
juice on the deck, he once more took 

is solitary stand on the forecastle. 

Though exceedingly cautious and 
circumspect, however, Captain Swit- 
chem was by no. means deficient in. 
co . He had marked, in the bra- 
vado of exhibiting her national stand. 
ard, a confidence in the chase, which 
not only told him what he had to ex- 
pect, but that there was not a moment 
to be lost. Telegraphing, therefore, 
his companion to stand on and pene- 
trate the fiord, he immediately short- 
ened sail, got out his boats, and, thus 
P for action, followed slowly: 
after, reddy to act according to circum- 
stances. 

This order was promptly obeyed by 
Captain F » and the Whipper- 
snapper, @fter dropping her boats, 
moved swiftly on and entered the fiord. 
The Tottumfeg followed more slowly, 
and had barely got ‘round an enor- 
mous rocky pile, which seemed placed 
at its mouth by the hand of nature, as 
a barrier against the devastations of 
the ocean, when her impatient and 
mortified ship's eompany beheld the 
Whippersnapper far a-head, making 
swiftly towards a little thickly-wood- 

, which, descending abruptly : 
trom the surrounding high land, ran 
into this little inland sea like a natu- 

el ier. Behind this point, and close 
the high land which complete- 

ly over-topped it, the taken 
ter, and now lay’ ‘with 

her sails furled, the tops of her masts 
being distinctly seen peering above the 
surrounding warfish fir and pine « 
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Leasemee. Towards this point, there- 
fore, and its ov ing promontory, 
all eyes were naturally turned, They 

ld the te glide 
smoothly en until she rounded the 
point and stood in towards the chase, 
when ‘suddenly the watchful enemy 
opened a close heavy fire upon her of 
capnon and musketry, which was as 
cheerfully and gallantly returned,— 
nothing shortly being to be seen of 
either vessel or point, so completely 
were they enveloped in smoke, but the 
rapid flashes and thickening reports of 
the guns and small arms. 

**° Now is the moment, my lads,” 
cried Captain Switchem, sword in 
hand, “ to serve your King genera 

, to gain prize-money and glory— 
an tes boarders !—F yke, I trust 
implicitly to your own discretion, and 
shall second your efforts to the best of 
my power. Make for the nearest point, 
and carry that battery on the height 
as fast as you can—I wish you every 
su ve off.” 

The boats accordingly made for the 
shore with their utmost celerity, co- 
vered by the Tottumfog, which, run- 
ning close alongside of it, kept up such 
a steady raking fire as speedily cleared 
the beach of its musketry ; then sud- 
denly dropping her anchor in three 
fathoms water, with her broadside to 
the land, she immediately commenced 
such a heavy and well-direeted fire up- 
on the battery on the heights, as evi- 
dently to put to silence a goodly por- 
tion of that of the enemy. In this si- 
tuation, however, we must leave both 
vessels for a moment; and follow the 
fortunes of our hero. 

Edward and his friend Dennis, with 
many others, and the manines of both 
ships, were now in the boats, under 
the commend of Lieutenants Fyke and 
Toddrell ; and pushed for the land 
with the most strenuous. exertion—the 
shot from. either party meanwhile 
whistling and buzzing over them in a 
most discomposing and alarming man- 
ner. Luckily, however, for them, they 
were too busy for serious thought ;— 
nor was it until he stood up to leave 
the boat that our hero discovered that 
the lad who sat close to him on the 
same thwart, and had rowed the op- 
posite oar, was completely dead. The 
poor fellow, indeed, still elutched the 

in his hands, but the boat had been 
80 and the shot he received 
so effectually fatal, that he had abso- 
lutely died unnoticed. , 
' Vou. XVI. 
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* Whao is it, who is it, Davis?” ex~' 
claimed half a dozen voices to our hero) 
as he leaped ashore, 

. Why, it’s Dick Lin 4 
fellow—he’s received a ght 
smack in the bosom.” cat 

“ Pshaw! never mind him, my 
brave fellows—jump ashore, jump 
— cried en Fyke, “and: 
follow me.—Y ou boat-keepers, on 
lives stir not from this place—we thal 
be back with you in a minute or two 
—so have all ready for us. Toddrell, 
lead you on the marines ; and recollect ' 
serjeants, we're to have no firing un 
til I give you positive orders.—Come, 
my bold Blue-Jackets, we'll take ‘the 
front ;—sling -your muskets o’er your 
shoulders, and trust to the cutlass—it 
is far the most effectual weapon of the’ 
two, besides being an exce walk-: 
ing stick. Bear a hand, bo me,’ 
more quickly —keep silence — sti 
ee 

Such were the detached exhortas’- 
tions of Lieutenant Fyke as the whole 
party clambered silently and rapidty 
after him up the steep ascent, direct 
ing their march by the sound of the 
guns, which bellowed overhead with’ 
the utmost fury, retarded and imped- 
ed by the looseness and rottenness of 
the rock, and the tangled dwarf-bircht 
and juniper bushes. through which’ 
they had to force a passage. On gaining 
the aimailiit, they saw, Scher Crideae 
mortification, t they had still to 
| an open area of about two hun- 

ed yards, completely exposed to the 
fire of the fort the moment they were 
discovered, which they could 
fail to be the instant they broke covers 
In this dilemma there was a moment- 
ary pause, and some consultation took 
place, during which Lieutenant Tod- 
drell and the two serjeants agreed in 
strongly recommending the taking a 
more circuitous route, and so come’on 
the enemy — . 

** Oh, by the powers of Highokey,” 
cried Dermis, who heard this bropeeal 
<< if we're td halt and consider'on the 
best way to plaster'a head before it is 
broke, boys, by my soul and it’s ‘all 
over wid us.—Take another round- 
about way, said you, Mr Redjacket ? 
Not I, by St Patrick; the devil atrot- 
ter will Dennis Mahoney move in such 
a direction, dear... Botheration and 
turf! what is the matter wid you all 
now; that you halt here all at pe ae 
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here we are within a short brush of the 
thing already, all clane, and sound, and 
ready for anything; and what the 
devil's to hinder us from going for- 
ward, instead of round about, is more 
than I can think of at present, or will 
ever think of to the end of the chap- 
_ ter. Och, bad luck to your blarney, 
and to them who pays the smallest at- 
tention to it, say I.—Come, come, Mr 
Officers, never listen to these lobster- 
backed spalpeens, who are good for 
nothing but brushing your shoes, and 
putting fine fellows like myself in irons, 
when they get malty. Soul of me! 
let them go their roundabout by them- 
selves, and be d—d to every mother’s 
son of them. Rather take a common 
jack’s advice, darlings ; and come this 
Way at once ; it’s far the shortest, and 
the soonest over-—and, sure, that’s 
what every lad of mettle likes.—Come, 
Mr Fyke, you’re my own officer, you 
know ; and by the same token, Paddy 
may use a little more freedom wid you 
—come yourself, if none of them will. 
I swear- by the beard of my ould fa- 
ther, the devil a hair of you shall be 
injured if Mahoney can help it. Faith, 
I can tell you, master of mine, that if 
we stand here palavering shilly-shally 
to no much»fonger, and the 
grey-coated flaxen-headed Spraakens 
once smell us out, we shall all be kilt 
and murdered with their d—d long- 
barrelled muskets, and do devil a thing 
deserving it at all at all.” 

This precious piece of oratory, de- 
livered with greater rapidity than it 
could well be read, had a powerful ef- 
feet, and knocked the roundabout pro- 
ww completely down. Lieutenant 

yke immediately put himself at the 
head of a select division of his small- 
armed men, assigned another to his 
second in command, ordered the ma- 
rines:to fix bayoncts,-and pointing out 
three to which they were to di- 
rect their several attacks, gave the 
word, and the whole emerging from 
their verdant concealment, set forward 
towards the fort at a round rifle-trot. 

So.entirely was the enemy’s atten- 
tion attracted to the shipping, that 
Lieutenant Fyke and his party were 
almost close upon the outward bar- 
riers of the fort before they were ob- 


served ; but from that moment com- 


menced a combat of the most.sangui- 
nary, description. Swords, pistols, 
pikes, muskets, even missiles, such as 
shot, ts of rock, &c. &c. were 
hurled without computation or mercy 
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at the assailants’ heads: nevertheless, 
though the ison were far more nu< 
merous than the storming party, and 
the barrier-fences, three in number, 
composed of good solid turf and earth 
compactly put together, would have 
proved no mean defence in the hands 
of men of spirit, yet nothing could 
withstand the impetuosity of our sea- 
men, armed with their favourite wea- 
pon, the cutlass. The assault was 
commenced and led on by Lieutenant 
Fyke in person, who was among the 
first who succeeded in getting firm 
footing inside the fort ; yet, though he 
was ably seconded by Mahoney, Ly- 
son, Sedley, and several other able’ 
swordsmen, so powerful and numerous 
were his opponents, that his life or li- 
berty was for some minutes in jeo- 

dy. He was zealously supported, 

owever, by his whole party, who ral- 
lied firmly round him, and fought like 
devils ; and the other party and ma-~ 
rines pouring rapidly in to their assist- 
ance, all opposition was shortly over- 
come, the cutlass made a clean sweep 
of the enemy from their guns, made 
them fly the fort, and levelled Den- 
mark’s standard in the dust. 

** Well, serjeant,” cried Lieutenant 
Fyke, wiping his fiery forehead, <‘ what 
have you made of Toddrell ? I don’t 
see him—he’s not wounded, I hope?” 

** He’s down, sir,” replied the breath- 
less serjeant— lost his number com- 
pletely—lies in the outer trench yon- 
der—had hardly commenced work, 
when it was given him, slap through 
the head, sir.” 

* Poor fellow ! that was unlucky.— 
Send four of your stoutest hands, ser- 
jeant, and let them hurry down with 

is body to the boats directly—we 
must not leave it here upon any ac- 
count ; see after that in an instant, 
and return to me, for we'll have to fl 
in our turn directly, and I’ll want you.” 

“* Heaven bless. your honour !” cried 
Mahoney, running up to Lieutenant 
_ at this moment, and laying hold 

him by the arm, “ come this way, 
just ws you, for one moment, and 
you'll see a sight that will tickle your 
own blessed. daylights just to a nice 
—Och, by my soul, and it’s beautiful! 
He then hurried him unresistingly to 
the front of the fort which overlooked 
the shipping, exclaiming, as he point- 
ed to the smooth and beautifully-wood- 
ed water below, ‘“‘ Now there now, Mr 
Officer of mine, just look at that now 
—isn’t that a comely and a pretty 
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sight? Och, by the powers, and 

luck to the happy thought of res 
Mahoney, that putit first into his own 
beautiful head to have devil the do 
with your roundabout roads at all at 
all!—What say you, bless your ho- 
nour ?” 


Lieutenant Fyke smiled, but replied 
not. He saw that his commander, 


rightly ju 
ilence of the fort, had lost not a mo- 
ment in dispatching his gig full of 
men to bring off the boats; that he 
had manned them a second time, and 
sent them in to board the prize—a 
deed they had accomplished, after a 
brief and sharp conflict with the row- 
boats. He now, therefore, beheld the 
prize standing out, under easy sail, to 
join the two vessels of war, whose 
boats were once more making for the 
shore with all possible celerity. He 
azed for a few moments on the shout- 
ing and bustle on the water below, 
whose scenery was beautiful, with the 
highest admiration, when his attention 
was suddenly recalled to his situation 
by the shrill music of a musket-ball, 
which, whistling rapidly and closely 
pest his left ear, felled a young and 
ughing seaman to the pad, who ac- 
cidentally stood beside him. Instantly 
wheeling round, therefore, he imme- 
diately issued his orders, and all hands 
were now turned eagerly to the work 
of destruction. The guns were either 
spiked, or hurled, along with the shot, 
over the parapet-wall fronting the 
shipping ; the neat, tasty, little wood- 
en barracks were consigned to the 
flames, and the magazine and stores 
blown in the air. Everything was 
done as quickly as possible, and yet so 
much time was consumed, and so 
quickly did the natives rally, that a 
rapid retreat was deemed indispen- 
sa ‘ 

Ordering the serjeant, therefore, to 
the rear with his marines, and the 
blue-jackets once more to pick up 
their muskets from the ground, he 
commenced his retreat by ‘the same 
route by which he had ascended, 
while the enemy’s balls, which at first 
were few and far between, now began 
to whistle in rapid succession around 
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the party from all quarters excepting 
their front. Urging each other on- 
wards, therefore, they descended to- 
wards the beach with the utmost ra- 
pidity, followed as alertly by the shouts 
and shot of the natives, who, gather- 
ing strength every moment, began to 
appear boldly now in a sort of deter- 
mined array. In vain did Lieutenant 
Fyke, at the head of his remaining 
marines and rams 4 charge nem at 
every open space they passed—they - 
fled at his approach, a took shelter 
in the nearest brushwood ; but it was 
only momentary, to reload their mus= 
kets, and then return with double vio- 
lence on their pursuers—from behind 
detached frocks, from sciat, nnd 
ever rtion or position of groun¢ 
which ould soneal th themselves, while 
it ex their enemies to a steady 
sure aim, would their cool, unseen, 
and destructive fire be then renewed. 
It was with infinite % however, 
that he at length found himself under 
the mortifying necessity of giving or- 
ders to his party to leave their wound- 
ed and dying comrades, and redouble 
their speed. That was also of little 
avail ; the Normen followed with equal 
speed, and, hanging with determined 
Setinaey on the party’s rear, galled 
his now reduced and gallant little band 
with a most destructive and unceasing 
fire. It was not, therefore, before a 
display of the most cool, determined, 
and intrepid courage, and leaving be~ 
hind them nearly one half of their 
numbers, that the few survivors, 
breathless and exhausted, at last reach- 
ed their boats, leaped in, and shoved 
off, followed by the shot and the 
curses ‘of the brave. but exasperated 
natives. 

We think it unnecessary, at this 
part of our story, to detain our read- 
ers a single moment from. ‘better 
amusement, by a dull prosing about 
killed and wounded. It is sufficient to 
add, that both ships and men suffered 
severely, and that.a very short period, 
aided by a fair wind, brought them 
and their prize, which was of insigni- 
ficant value, safely to the anchorage of 
Leith Roads. - 























Maxime of O Doherty. 


HMayims of Str Morgan OBoherty, Bart. 
Part the Chirv. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENTLE READER, 
I wave already said that I do not fear the danger of cloying you with 
this my Series of Maxims. Toujours perdrix, &c. is a true saying, no 
doubt, for you do get tired of partridges, [which, ut obiter dicam, that is, in 
plain English, en passant, are very so so in France, | but there is no dan- 
r of your getting tired of a varied dinner. Thus, in this affair of mine, 
if it were like the New Monthly Magazine, a series of humdrum papers 
eternally upon the same subjects, you would certes feel no little lassi- 
‘tude, but I humbly submit to your superior judgment, that I am not by 
any means in the predicament of that old-womanly journal, edited by my 
friend Tom Campbell of Glasgow, a man for whom I have a particular 
eee” and concerning whom I shall probably tell a good story next 
‘month. 
I honestly have stuck by my original bargain with you, gentle reader, 
and give you downright and actual observations on human life. There is 
not a Maxim which I have not tried, as DrWilliam Kitchener did his cook- 
ery recipes. In all other books of Maxims which I have read, the greater 
Un angen by far is mere moonshine, of no practical utility whatever. I 
have a vague recollection of having read a book by a Dr Hunter, of York, 
I believe, from which all I gleaned, certainly all that has stuck to my me- 
‘ mory, is an advice to have your stairs painted stone colour to save soap— 
to send your cards to your bookbinder to shave off their edges, which will 
permit you to play with them three times as long as you otherwise 
would—and if your wife wears a wig, never to look at her bare skull, for 
it is a hideous spectacle. Of which the two first are piperly, and the 
-third I know nothing about, not being enrolled in the ranks of matri- 
‘mony. 
So also in “ Lacon, or Few Things in Many Words,” I defy you to point 
_ out a solid practical Maxim, at least I cannot recollect one. And if not 
practical, they are nought. The contrary of the law of theology holds in 
_this case. In Scotland I have heard people say, “ It is no sound doc- 
trine, it is the law o’ warks.” Now, unless apophthegms are exclusively 
_ confined to works, their doctrine is not sound. While writing this, I 
have happened perchance to take up a morning paper, wherein I find ex- 
ts from the Maxims of one Balthasar Gracian ; and what are they? 
- “ Learn to obtain and preserve reputation,” a pretty yo for a 
school-boy, I own. ‘“ Learn to command your passions. ‘The passions 
are the breeches of the mind ;” he might as well have said the petticoats 
of the Celtic. Who learns anythin by such twaddle ? 

In a word, gentle reader, these things pass away. If they glitter or 
dazzle they are but a kind of Fata Morgana, which is baseless and tran- 
sient, and altogether different from the Effate Morgana, by which name 

. you may, if you like, call the dicta of, 
Unalterably thine, 
, Gentle Reader, 
. Morean ODonERTY. 
Amsrose’s, ATHENS, 


August 27, 1824. 












19%") Mazims of ODoherty. 
Maritim Cighty-Chirv. 


WE moderns are perhaps inferior to our ancestors in nothing more than in 
our epitaphs. The rules, nevertheless, for making a good epitaph, are exceed- 
ingly simple. You should study a concise, brief, and piquant diction ; you 
should state distinctly the most remarkable points in the character and hi 
of thedefunct, avoiding, of course, the error into which Pope so often fell, of 
omitting the name of the individual in your verses, and leaving it to be tagged 
to the tail or ons bay the piece, with a separate and prosaic “ hic jacet.” 
Thirdly, there should be, if possible, some improvement of the subject,—some 


moral or religious or patriotic maxim,—which the passenger carries with him, 
and forgets not. I venture to present, as a y specimen, the following, 
which is taken from a tomb-stone in Winchester church-yard, and which tra- 
dition ascribes to a late venerable prelate of that see, Dr Hoadley :— 


*‘ PrivaTE JOHN THOMS LIES BURIED HERE, 

WhHo DIED OF DRINKING COLD SMALL BEER:—_ 

Goop CHRISTIAN ! DRINK NO BEER AT ALL, 

On, IF YOU WILL DRINK BEER, DON’T DRINK IT SMALL,” 


Nothing can exceed the nervous pith and fine tone of this, both in the nar- 
rative and the didactic parts. It is really a gem, and confers honour on 
Bishop—on whom, by the way, a clever enough little epitaph was written 
shortly after his death by a brother Whig and D.D, Bishop Hoadley was, 
in this doctor’s opinion, a heretical scribe, and his monument encroached too 


much on one of the great pillars of the Cathedral. 


** HerRE LyING HOADLEY LIES, WHOSE BOOK 
WasS FEEBLER THAN HIS BIER.— 

ALive, THE CHURCH HE FAIN HAD SHOOK, 
But UNDERMINES IT HERE. 


PAazim Cighty- fourth. 


There is not a truer saying in this world, than that truth lies on the sur- 
face of things. The adage about its lying in a well was invented by some so- 
lemn old ass, some ‘‘ passymeasures pagan,” as Sir Toby Belch calls him, who . 
-was ambitious of being thought deep, while, in point of fact, he was only 
muddy. Nothing that is worth having or knowing, is recondite or difficult to 
be discovered. into a ball-room, and your eye will in three seconds light 
(and fix) on the beauty. Ask the stupidest host in the world to bring you the 
best thing he has in his house, and he will, without doubt, set a bottle of cla- 
ret forthwith on your table. Ask the most perfect goose of a bookseller who is 
the first poet in the world, and he will name Shakespeare. Ask Macvey which 
is the best Magazine, and lte will utter in response the name of Blackwood. 
I have-never been able to understand the advan of hard study, deep re- 
searches, learned investigations, &c. &c. &c. Is there any really good author 
lying concealed anywhere among the litter of lumber ransacked only by the 

ngers of the Bibliomaniacs? Is there anything equal to punch, with which 
the drinking public in general remains unacquainted? I think not. I there- 


fore take things easy. 
Marin Cighty- Hitth. 


Few idiots are entitled to claver on the same form with the Bibliomaniacs > 
but, indeed, to be a collector of anything, and to be an ass, are pretty nearly 
equivalent ory in the language of all rational men. No man collects any- 
thing, of which he really makes use. Who ever suspected Lord Spencer, or his 
factotum, little Dibdin, of reading ? The old Quaker at York, who has a mu- 
seum of the ropes at which eminent criminals have dangled, has no intention 
to make an airy and tassell-like termination of his own terrestrial career—for 
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that would be quite out of character with a man of his brims. In like manner, 

it is now well known, that the three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 

ladies who figure on the books of the Seraglio, have a very idle life of it, 

Ind thet, in point of fact, the Grand Seignior is a highly respectable man. The 

that collect pictures also, are, generally speaking, such folk as Sir John 

cester, the late Angerstein, and the like of that. The only two things that 

TI have any pleasure in collecting, are bottles of excellent wine, and boxes of 

excellent segars—articles, of the first of which I flatter myself I know rather 

more than even Lord Eldin does of pictures ; and of the latter whereof I make 

rather more use than old Mustapha can be supposed to do of his 3333 knick- 
knacks in petticoats—or rather, I beg their ladyships’ pardon, in trowsers. 


Mayim Cighty- Dt; th. 


Something I was saying recalls to my mind the intense scorn I have for what | 
they call seeing sights! When you go out to visit a friend in the country, “ I 
am so glad to see you, my dear fellow,” says he,—‘‘ come away, and you shall 
feast your eyes on our grand cascade—abbey—lake—castle—plain—forest,” . 
or whatever the sight of that vicinity may happen to be. If he took you out* 
to his field, and said, “‘ Look at these sheep—are you a judge >—which of them 
shall I order to be killed ?” or asked one to give him an opinion about the state 
of his hot-house, to inspect the drawing of his fish-pond, or anything of this 
kind, the man might be borne with. But, in general, in-door prospects are 
the best. What purling brook matches the music of my gurgling bottle? 
What is an old roofless cathedral compared to a well-built pie? 


Mazin Cighty-Hebenth, 


Of late they have got into a trick of serving up the roasted pig without his 

concomitants. I hate the innovating spirit of this age ; it is my aver- 

sion, and will undo the country. Always let him appear erect on his four legs, 

‘with a lemon in his mouth, a sprig of parsley in his ear, his trotters bedded 

on a lair of sage. One likes to see a pig appear just as he used to do upon the 

board of a Swift, a Pope, an Arbuthnot. Take away the customs of a people, 
and their identity is destroyed. ; 


Mari Cighty-Cighth. 


Claret should always be decanted. I find it necessary to observe this, be- 
cause the vile Frenchified fashion of shoving the black bottles about is fast 
coming into vogue in certain quarters. These outlandish fellows drink their 
wine out of the black bottle for two reasons—first, that they can’t afford crys- 
tal, and, secondly, because sending all their best wine over to us, they of course 
are in the habit of consuming weak secondary trash among themselves, which 
will not keep, and has therefore no time for depositing grounds. But — 
should we imitate such creatures as these? The next thing, I suppose, will 
be to have ruffles without a shirt, and to masticate frog’s blubber. No good 
can come of lowering our good old national pride, antipathies, and principles 
in general. ’ 


Mlayim Ctghty- Ninth. 


Liberality, Conciliation, &c, &c. are round-about words for humbug in its 
lowest shape. One night lately I had a very fine dream. I dreamt I was in 
heaven. Some of the young angels were abusing the devil bitterly. Hold, 
hold, said an ancient-looking seraph, in a very long pair of wings, but rather 
weak in the feather,—you must not speak in this way. Do not carry party- 
feelings into private life —The devil is a ay of infinite talent—a very extra- 

r 


indeed.—Such a rom , &c. &c. &c. In regard to dreams, 
F have now adopted the theory of the late Dr Beattie, author of the Minstrel, 
a poem ; for I had been supping that night among the Pluckless. 
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Mayim Ninetieth. 


There are two kinds of drinking which I disapprove of—I mean dram-drink- 
ing, and drinking. I talk of the pron} these things in great quan- 
tities, and habitually ; for as to taking a few drams and a few glasses off port 
every day, that is no more than I have been in the custom of doing for many 
years back. I have many reasons that I could render for the disgust that is in 
me, but I shall be contented with one. These potables taken in this way, fa~ 
tally injure a man’s personal appearance. The drinker of drams becomes either 
a pale, shivering, biue-and-yellow-looking, lank-chopped, miserable, skinny 
animal, or his eyes and cheeks are stained with a dry, fiery, dusky red, than 
which few things can be more disgusting to any woman of real sensibility and 
true feminine delicacy of character. The port-drinkers, on the other d, 
get blowsy about the chops, have trumpets of noses, covered with carbuncles, 

. and aequire a muddy look about the eyes. Vide the Book of the Church, pas« 
sim. For these reasons,.do not, on any account, drink port or drams, and, per 
conversum, drink as much good claret, good punch, or good beer, as you can get 
hold of, for these liquors make a man an Adonis. Of the three, claret conv 
perhaps the most delicate tinge to the countenance ; nothing gives the air of a 
gentleman so completely, as that elegant lassitude about the muscles of the 
face, which, accompanied with a gentle rubicundity, marks the man whosé 
blood is in a great proportion vin-de-Bourdeaux. There is a peculiar delicacy of 
expression about the mouth also, which nothing but the habit of tasting exe 
quisite claret, and contemplating works of the most refined genius, can ever be« 
stow. Punch, however, is not without its own peculiar merits. If you want tosee 
a fine, commanding, heroic-looking race of men, go into the Tontine Coffeeroom 
of Glasgow, and behold the effects of my friend Mr Thomas Hamilton’s rum, 
and the delicious water of the Arns fountain so celebrated in song ; or just stop 
for a minute at the foot of Millar Street, and see what you shall see. Beer, 
though last, is not least in its beautifying powers. A beer-drinker’s cheek is 
like some of the finest species of apples, 

—— “the side that’s next the sun.”’ 
Such a cheek carries one back into the golden age ; reminding us of Eve, He» 
len, Atalanta, and I know not what more. Upon the whole, I should, if called 
upon to give a decided opinion as to these matters in the present state of my 
information and feelings, say as follows: Give me the cheek of a beer-bibber 
—the calf of a punch-bibber—and the mouth of a claret-bibber—which last 
indeed I already have. 

N.B.—Butlers should be allowed a good deal of port, for it makes them 
swell out immensely, and gives them noses 4-/é4-Bardolph ; and the symp-+ 
toms of good eating and drinking should be set forth a little in caricaturé upon 
the outward man of such folk, just as we wish inferior servants to wear 
crimson breeches, pea-green coats, and other extravaganzas upon finery. As 
for dram-drinking, I think nobody ought to indulge in it except a man under 
sentence of death, who wishes to make the very most of his time, and. who 
knows that, let him live never so quietly, his complexion will inevitably be 
quite spoilt in the course of the week. A gallon of good stout brandy is a trea~ 
sure to a man in this situation ; though, if I were in his place, I rather think 
I should still stick to my three bottles of claret and dozen segars per diem ; for 
I should be afraid of the other system's effects upon my nervous system. 


Plaxrim PNinety- First. 


In one of my previous Maxims I have laid it down, that “ the in 
amorous temperament in a female, stamps melancholy on her eye-lid.” ‘This, 
I find, has given rise to much remark, and a considerable controversy is'still 
going on in one of the inferior periodicals. Shakespeare, however, is entirely 
on my side. When he was a young man, and wrote his Troilus and Cressida, 
he appears indeed to have thought otherwise. It was then that he made his 
Ulysses say,— ii 0203 ‘2 we 


———*“ Fie, fie upon her ! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip ! 
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Nay, her foot speaks: her wanton look out 
At every joint and motion of her body. 
Oh, these encounterers! so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the tablet of their thoughts 
b' ory. sceien reader. Set them down 
or sluttish spoils of opportunity, 
And daughteis of the game——” 


Animated and beautifully said, but the theory of the sage Greek quite false ! 
The same poet, after looking at human nature for a number of years, arrived 
at truer views. It was then that he represented Juliet. 


“  & See! how she leans her cheek upon her hand !” 


It was then that he conceived the rich and meditative voluptuousness of the 
i Cleopatra, and described the pious resolves of “ the curled 
Antony,” as feeble and ineffectual when opposed to the influence of that 
———“ Grave charm, 
Whose eye beck’d forth his wars, and call’d them home ;— 
Whose bosom was his crownet, his chief end.” 


Helen, in Homer, is also uniformly represented as a melancholy creature, and 
the most pathetic thing that has ever been written, is her lamentation over her 
virtue in the 24th Tliad. To conclude, the late Rev. Lawrence Sterne (a prime 
connoisseur) has recorded, in distinct terms, his opinion as to which is “* the 
most serious of al] passions.” We four, then, are of the same way of thinking 
as to this matter. 


Maritim Pinety-Heconv. 


In helping a lady to wine, always fill the glass to the very brim ; for custom 
ents them from taking many glasses at a time ;-and I have seen cross 
Tooks when the rule has been neglected by young and inexperienced dandies. 


fAayim Pinety-Chirv. 


The King, if Sir Thomas Lawrence’s last and best picture of him may be 
believed, wears, when dressed for dinner, a very short blue surtout, trimmed 
with a little fur, and embroidered in black silk upon the breast, and all about 
the button holes, &c.—black breeches and stockings, and a black stock. I 
wish to call general attention to this, in the hopes of seeing his Majesty's ex- 
ample ily and extensively adopted. ‘The medern coat is the part of our 
usual dress, which has always _ most disgust te the eye of people of taste ; 
and I am, therefore, exceedingly happy to think, that there is now a probabi- 
lity of its being entirely exploded. The white neckcloth is another abomina- 
tion, and it also must be dismissed. A blue surtout, and blue trowsers richly 
embroidered down the seams, form the handsomest dress which any man can 
wear within the limits of European costume. 


Marytm Pinety- Fourth. ‘ 


Mediocrity is always disgusting, except, perhaps, mediocrity of stature in a 
woman. Give me the Paradise Lost, the Faerie Queen, the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, that I may feel myself elevated and ennobled ; give me Endymion, or 
the Flood of Thessaly, or Pye’s Alfred, that I may be tickled and amused. 

‘But on no account give me an eminently respectable poem of the Beattie or 
class, for that merely sets one to sleep. In like fashion, give me, if 
you ‘wish to make me feel'in the heaven of heavens, a hookat. ‘There is no 
question that this is the Paradise Gained of the smoker.—But, if you cannot 
give me that, give me a segar ; with which whoso is not contented deserves to 

inhale sixteen pipes of assafcetida per diemin.secula seculorum. What I set my 
17 
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face against is the vile mediocrity of a pipe, properly so called. No pipe is 
eleanly but the common Dutch clay, and that is a great recommendation, I ad- 
mit ; but there is something so hideously absurd in the a of a man - 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, that I rather wonder anybody can have courage 
to present himself in such a position. The whole tribe of meerschaums, &c. 
are filthiness itself. These get saturated with the odious oil of the plant, and 
are, in fact, poisonous. ‘The only way in which you can have a pipe at once 
gay-looking and cleanly, is to have a glass tube within it, which can be wash- 
ed with water immediately after use ; but then the glass gets infernally hot. 
On the whole, unless you be a grandee, and can afford to have a servant ex- 
presaly devoted to the management of your smoking concerns, in which case a 
is due to yourself, the best way is to have nothing but segars. 


Papin Ninety- Htih. 


The Havannah segar is unquestionably at the head. You know it by the 
peculiar beauty of the firm, brown, smooth, delicately-textured, and soft leaf, 
and, if you have anything of a nose, you can never be deceived as to its odour, 
for it is a perfect bouquet. The Chinese cheroots are.the next in order ; but the 
devil of it is, that one can seldom get them, and then they are almost always 
dry beyond redemption. The best Chinese cheroots have a delicate greyish 
tinge 5 and, if they are not complete sticks, put them into an air-tight vessel 
with a few slices of a good juicy melon, and, in the course of a few hours, they 
will extract some humidity from their neighbours. Some people use a sliced 
apple, others a carrot, either of which may do when a melon is not to be-had, 
but that is the real article, when attainable. As to all the plans of moistening 
segars by means of tea-leaves, rum-grog, &c., they are utterly absurd, and no 
true smoker ever thinks of them. Manilla mqee occupy the third station in 
my esteem, but their enormous size renders them inconvenient. One hates 
being seen sucking away at a thing like a Ngan gy: I generally find that 
Gliddon of London has the best segars in the market. George Cotton, of Edin- 
burgli, is also very recherché in these articles. But, as I believe I once remark- 


ed before, a man must smuggle, in the present state of the code. 

N. B. It will be observed that I have changed my. views, as to some very 
serious parts of this subject, since the year of Grace 1818, when I composed 
my verses to my pipe— ; 

“ Divine invention of the age of Bess,” &c. 


which John Schetky is so fond of reciting, and which Byron plagiarised so au- 
daciously in his mutineering production. As my friend Mr Jeffrey lately said, 
when toasting Radical Reform, ‘‘ Time makes us all wiser.” 


Mayim Pinety-Histh, 


Cold whisky-punch is almost unheard of out of Ireland, and yet, without 
instituting any invidious comparisons, it is a liquor of most respectable cha- 
racter, and is frequently attainable where cold rwm-punch is not. The reason 
why it has got a bad name in Great Britain is, that they make it with cold water, 
whereas it ought always to be made with boiling water, and allowed to concoct 
and cool for a day or two before it is put on the table. In this way, the materials 
get more intensely amalgamated than cold water and cold whisky ever do 
As to the beautiful mutual adaptation of cold rum and cold water, that is be 
yond all praise, and indeed forms a theme of never-ceasing admiration, being 
one of Nature’s most exquisite achievements. Sturm has omitted it, but 1 
mean to make a supplement to his Reflections when I get a little leisure. 


PMayim PNinety-Bebenth, 


No real smoker uses any of these little knick-knackeriés they sell under the 
name of segar-tubes, and the like of that. The chief merit of the thing is the 
extreme gentleness and delicacy with which the smoke is drawn out of the leaf 
by ha —— and animated contact, and eternally varying play and pressure of 

OL. I. 2X 
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that most wonderful piece of refined mechanism, the lip of man ; whereas, if 
- you are to go to work upon a piece of silver, ivory, horn, wood, or whatever 
these concerns are made of, you lose the whole of this, and, indeed, you.may 


as well take a pipe at once. 
Playin Ninety-Cighth. 


The reason why many important matters remain iv obscurity and doubt is, 
that nobody has adopted the proper means for having them cleared up. For 
example, one often hears of a man making a bargain with one friend of his, 
that whichsoever of the pair happens to die first will, if possible, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, and thereby satisfy the survivor of the existence of 
ghosts. This, however, is ridiculous, because it is easy to see that there may 
be special circumstances to prevent this particular spirit from doing what is 
wanted. Now, to put an end to this at once, I hereby invite one and all of my 
friends who peruse this Maxim to pay me a visit of the kind alluded to. Sure- 
ly you cannot all be incapable of doing the thing, if it is to be done at all. 


PMarim Pinety-PNinth. 


In order to know what cod really is, you must eat it at Newfoundland. 
Herring is not worthy of the name, except on the banks of Lochfine in Argyle- 
shire ; and the best salmon in the whole world is that of the Boyne. Dr 
Kitchener, in all amma never tasted any one of these things, and yet the 
man writes a book upon cookery! It is tne too much for a man to write 
about salmon, who never eat it until it had been kept for ten days in a tub of 
snow, which is the case with all that comes to London, excepting the very few 
salmon caught in the Thames, and these are as inferior in firmness and gusto 
to those of a mountain stream, as the mutton of a Lincolnshire Squire is to that 
of Sir Watkin of Wales, or Jamie Hogg of Ettrick. This fish ought to be eat 
as soon as possible after he is caught. Nothing can then exceed the beautiful 
poe ape oigg his texture, whereas your kept fish gets a flaccidity that I cannot 
away with. 

N. B. Simple boiling is the only way with a salmon just caught ; but a gen- 
tleman of standing is much the better for being cut into thickish slices—cut 
across I mean—and grilled with cayenne. I have already spoken as to the 


sauce. 
Marin Que Bunvdrevth. 


The best of all pies is a grouse-pie ; the second a black-cock pie ; the 
third a woodcock pie (with plenty of spices ;) the fourth a chicken-pie (ditto.) 
As for a pigeon-pie, it is not worthy of a place upon any table, so long as 
there are chickens in the world. A rook-pie is a bad imitation of that bad 
article ; and a beef-steak-pie is really abominable. A good pie is excel- 
lent when hot ; but the test of a good pie is, “ how does it eat cold ?”—Apply 
this to;the examples above cited, and you will find I am correct. 


fHayim One Bandred and First, 


Never taste anything but whisky on the moors. Porter or ale bléws you up, 
and destroys your wind. Wine gets acid immediately on an empty stomach. 
And put no water to your whisky, for if you once — swilling water, you 
will never stop till you make a bag of yourself. A thimbleful of neat spi- 
rits once an hour is the thing; but one bumper at starting, and another ex- 
actly at noon, is found very wholesome. 


Mazin One Hundred and Feconv. 


No man need be afraid of drinking a very considerable quantity of neat 
, when in the wilds of Ireland or Scotland. The mountain air requires 
to be. by another stimulus ; and if you wish to be really well, you 
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must always take a bumper before you get out of bed, and another after get- 
ting into it, according to the fashion of the country you are in, 


Mayim One Hundred anv Chirv. 


The Scotch writers of our day seem to consider it as an established thing, 
that their country furnishes the best breakfast in K 3 but this I cannot 
swallow—I mean the assertion—not the breakfast, which I admit to be ex- 
cellent, bnt deny to be peerless. The fact is, that breakfast is among the 
rity sae’ have never yet received anything like the attention merited, The 
best fast is unquestionably that of France ; their coffee, indeed, is not 
quite equal to that of Germany, but the eatables are unrivalled ; and I lew 4 
be wrong, but somehow or other, I can never help thinking that Fr 
wines are better in the morning than any others. It is here that we are be- 
hind every other nation in Europe—the whole of us, English, Scotch, and 
Irish ; we take no wine at breakfast. 

A philosophic mind devoted to this subject, would, I think, adopt a theory 
not a differing from the following, which, however, I venture to lay 
down with much diffidence. I say, then, that a man’s breakfast should be 
adapted to his pursuits—it should come home to his business as well as to his 
bosom. The man who intends to study all the morning, should take a cup 
or two of coffee, a little well executed toast, and the- wing of a B pis A 
grouse, when in season ; at other times of the year, a slice of cold%¥ehick- 
en, with plenty of pepper and mustard ; this light diet prepares him for the 
elastic exercise of his intellectual powers. On the other hand, if you are go- 
ing to the fox-chase, or to the moors, or to any sphere of violent cn exer 
tion whatever, in this case your breakfast‘will be good and praiseworthy, ex- 


actly in proportion as it approaches to the character of a good and praisewor- 
thy dinner. Hot potatoes, chops, beefsteaks, a pint of Burgundy, a quartiof 
good old beer—these are the sort of materials a sportsman'’s dejeune should | 
consist of. Fried fish is an excellent thing also—particularly the herring. If 

you have been tipsy overnight, and feel squeamish, settle your heart with half © 


a glass of old cogniac, ere you assume the knife and fork ; but on no account 
indulge the whimsies of your stomach, so as to go without a real breakfast.— 
<< L’ appetit vient en mangeant,” quoth the most veracious of there- 
fore begin boldly upon something very highly peppered, and as hot as Go- 
morrah, and then no fear of the result. You eel yourself another man, 
when you have laid in a pound of something. 

Of tea, I have on various occasions hinted my total scorn. It is a weak, 
nervous affair, adapted for the digestion of boarding-school misses, whose oc- 
cupation is painting roses from the life, practising quadrilles, strumming on the 
instrament, and so forth. Old people of sedentary habits, may take chocolate 
if they like it ; I, for my part, stick to coffee when I am studious. 


Mayim One Hundred anv Fourth. 


By eating a hearty breakfast, you escape the temptation of luncheon—a 
- into which he who has a sufficient respect for his dinner will rarely 


Marin One Hundred and Htttb. 


I agree with Falstaff, in his contempt for the prevalent absurdity of eating 
eggs, eggs, at breakfast. ‘‘ No pullet-sperm in my brewage,” say I. 
I prefer the chicken to the egg, and the hen, when she is really a fine bird, 
and well roasted or grilled, to the chicken. 


filacim One Hundred and Hirth. 


Cold. pig’s face is one of the best things in the world for breakfast, but it 
should not be taken unless you are to be active shortly after, for it is 
that one can scarcely help taking a great deal when one begins to it. it 
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with shallot vinegar. and French mustard. Fruit at breakfast is what I can- 
not recommend ; but if you will take it, be sure not to omit another dram 
after it, for if you do, you will certainly feel heavyish all the morning. 

N. B.—The best breakfast dram is whisky, when it is really very old and 
fine, but brandy is more commonly to be had in perfection among the ma- 
jority of my readers. Cherry brandy is not the thing at breakfast ; it is too 
sweet, and not strong enough. In the Highlands of Scotland, people of ex- 
traordi’ research, give you whisky strongly impregnated ‘with a variety of 
mountain herbs. And this I am bound to admit, is attended with the most 
admirable consequences ;—but they will not part with their receipts, therefore 
it is not worth while for me to do more than merely allude to the fact. Be 
sure you take it when on the spot. 


Marzim One Hundred anv Hebenth. 


Some Me x wear Cossacks with silk stockings—nothing can be in worse 
taste ese gentlemen seem to think that their Cossacks smack of the Don, 


whereas nothing can be so decidedly orientai. 
Mazin One Hundred anv Cfghth. 


Never wear a coat with a velvet collar—not even a surtout. This maxim is, 
however, almost unnecessary’; for no tailor, whose coat it is possible to wear, 
would ever think of putting a velvet collar on any vesture intended to be worn 


on the west side of Temple-Bar. 
Mazim One Bunvred and Hinth. 


Never eat turtle at the West End of the Town, except at the houses of West 
Indians. The turtle at the occidental coffeehouses is always lean and poor, and 
_ wants the oriental richness and flavour of Bleaden’s. 


SMazim One Hundred anv Centh. 


There is nothing so difficult as the invention of a new tie. You might al- 
most as easily find out a sixth order of architecture. I once made a drawing of 
a nodus from a Lachrymatory found at Herculaneum, and found it had a good 
effect when reduced to practice. Its great beauty was, that you did not know 
where the knot began, nor where it ended. Even of the originality of this tie, 
I was for some time doubtful, till one evening at the Opera T heard Hughes Ball 
— in an ecstasy of surprise and admiration,—* By G—d, there’s a new 
tie ” 


Marim One Hundred anv Eledbenth. 


Man and wife generally resemble each other in features, never in disposition. 
A goodnatured man marries a shrew—a choleric man, an insensible lump of 
matter—a witty man, an insipid woman—and a very great fool, a blue-stock- 


The reason of the resemblance in face I take to be this ; every man thinks 
himself the handsomest person in existence ; and therefore, in looking out for 
a wife, he always chooses the woman that most riearly resembles himself. 
The reason for dissimilarity in disposition, is even more plain. Every one 
respects another for the quality, or bad, which he himself wants. Be- 
sides, this sort of opposition prevents the holy and happy state from getting 
-flat, as it otherwise would, and produces upon it the same effects as acids 
upon an alkali. The worth Bicho _of Durham was lamenting to Dr Paley 
the death of his wife—‘‘ We lived nineteen years together,” said his lord- 
ship, “and never had two opinions about anything in all that time. What 
_ think you of that, Doctor ?”—* Indeed, my Lord,” rejoined Paley, in his 
broad Carlisle accent, “‘ I think it must ha’ been vera flat.” I am orthodox, 
. and quite agree with Dr Paley. ~' 
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Mart One unvred and Ciwelfth, 


Some le talk of devils; all our common devils are damnable. ‘The 
best devil is a slice of roasted ham which has been basted with Madeira, 
then spiced with Cayenne. : 


Mayim One Wunvrev anv Chirteenth. 


In Paris there is no restaurateur whose house unites all the requisites for 
dining well. I have had long experience of them, and can speak with autho- 
rity. Beauvilliers’ is a good quiet house, where you get all the regular French 
dishes admirably dressed. His fricassees de poulet, are not to be surpassed ; 
they have a delicate flavour of the almond, which is quite inimitable—and his 
pates and vol-au-vents are superb. But he has neither his‘vegetables nor his 
venison so early as Véry. I don’t by any means agree with those people who 
extol the cookery at Véry’s ; it is excellent, certainly—but. not better than 
that of the other first-rate houses. The thing in which Véry really —— 
all the rest, is in his desserts ; his fruits are magnificent, and look as if they 
came from the oe of Brobdignag. I used to like, the cookery and the 
chambertin of the Trois freres provengauz, but I think this house has fallen 
off latterly in everything but those delicious sallads—‘ Spots of greenery,” as 
Mr Coleridge calls them. The cookery at Grignon’s, I think decidedly bad ; 
but his white wines, and particularly the Haut Barsac, have what my friend 
Goethe calls a paradise clearness and odour. The only place where one can 
dine well, from soup down to Curacoa, is at the Rocher de Cancale, though it 
stands in a villainous dirty street. If anybody wants to know how far the 
force of French cookery can go, let him dine at the Roch ially if he 
is.a piscivorous person, like myself. The soups are beyond all praise—~and 
the potage prentaniere, (spring soup,) absolutely astounds you by the 
turity of vegetation which it proves. I ate asparagus soup at the Rocher de 
Cancale, on the 18th of January. Rupes Cancaliensis, esto perpetua ! 


Marin One Bundred anv Fourteenth. - 


At a restaurateur’s, when you ask for any wine above the pitch of vin or- 
dinaire, always examine the cork before you allow the sommelier to draw it. 
This is a maxim worth any money. The French have an odious custom of al- 
lowing people to have half bottles of the higher wines. The waiters, of course, 
fill up the bottle with an inferior sort, and seal it again ; so that you frequent- 
ly get your Sauterne christened. with Chablis. I am sorry to be obliged to say, 
that at the Rocher de Cancale, this trick is very commonly played off. It cer- 
tainly injures the respectability of the house, and even endangers the throne of 
the Bourbons. I ought here in gratitude to mention, that at Prévot's, one of 
the best of the second-rate restaurateurs, I have drunk delicious Chateau grillé 
—a wine very rarely found in the Cartes. 


Marim One Bundred and Fifteenth. ) 


In Paris, when you have two invitations for the same evening, (one from an 
English, and one from an Irish lady,) always accept the latter. You may be 
quite sure of having supper *t the Irish house, which will not be the case at 

e English one ; and you may depend upon having the best punch. 


SMazyim One Bunvdvred and Hirteenth. 


As a general rule, never accept an invitation to a French Soirée, unless you 
are fond of Kau sucrée Ecarté at night, and disorder of the colon next morn- 


a Marin One. Hundred anv Hebenteenth, 


. . When you have an invitation to one or more parties in the same ing 
always accept that of an old maid (if you receive one) in preference to he 
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others. You are sure of being better received, and—I don’t know for what 
reason, but the fact is so—old maids are generally fond of that last meal of 
the day, commonly called supper. Your attention, besides, to the lots of iced 
» dispenses you from paying much to the ladies d la glace, who muster 
great force on such occasions. 


Marin One Bunvred anv Cighteenth. 


Never wear a bright purple coat—it does not harmonize well with any co- 
lour of trowsers. 


Mayim One Hundred avy Pineteenth. 


All the poets whom I have ever seen, except Sir Walter Scott, look lean 
and hungry. I do not except Coleridge, because he never writes. 


Mayim One Hundred and Ciwentieth. 


The best coffee in Paris is made at the Café des Mille Colonnes—or, as Mr 
Jeffrey rejoiceth more to spell it, the Carrer des Mities Colonnes ; and the 
liqueurs are superb. The Belle Limonadiére, alas! hath passed away—but the 
rooms are more splendid than ever. There is a paradise opened lately on the 
Boulevard, called the Café Ture ; but then it is on the Boulevard du Temple 
—and who ever went there since the Revolution? ‘The gardens are but half 
lighted—so as to throw a delicious and dreamy twilight about you—and this 
constrasts admirably with the blaze of glory which flashes on you as you enter 
the saloon itself, all glittering with mirrors, and glowing with gold, and fretted 
with what seem diamonds, rubies, and amethysts! The Café is built in the 
form of a superb Turkish hall, and is gorgeous as the Opium-Eater’s Ori- 
ental Dreams, or a Chapter in Vathek! Mr Wordsworth described this Café: 
** Fabric it seems of diamond and of gold, 

With golden column upon column high 
Uplifted—towers, that on their restless fronts 
Bear stars—illumination of all gems— 

Far sinking into splendour, without end !” 


Marim One Hundred and Ciwenty-- First. 


Nothing is so humiliating to a man of reflection, on awaking in the morn- 
ing, as the conviction which forces itself upon him that he has been drunk 
the night before. I do not mean, gentle reader, that he repents him of having 
been drunk—this he will, of course, consider meritorious—but he cannot help 
the Meenyr re | persuasion, that all the things he uttered after he entered into a 
state of civilation (if he recollects anything about them) were utter stupidi- 
ties, which he mistook at the time for either wit, wisdom, or eloquence. 


Marim One Hundred an¥ Cwenty-Hecony, 


People often say of a man that he is a cunning fellow. This can never be 
true—for if he were, nobody could find out that he was. 


Marim One Hundred anv Cwoenty-Thirv. 


ie the Were in crystals is a most meritorious invention of those worthy 


lads, the Waughs in t Street. Before their time the flavour of Cayenne 
could never be equally distributed through soups and sauces. 


azim One Hundred and Ciwenty-Fourth. 
No artist or musician, that was ever good for anything as such, was ever 


ood for anything else. Even Michel A was a very indifferent poet— 
though Mr W orth has taken the trouble to translate some of his sonnets. 
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Mayim One Mundred anv Chenty-HFitth. 


It is:singular that scarcely any tailor who can make a coat well, can make 
pantaloons. Such tailors are like those historical painters who could paint 
figures, but not landscapes. Stulze is the Raphael of tailors, but he is falling 
fast into a hard and dry style of cutting: Nugee is the Correggio—but there 
is no Michel Angelo—no master of the gran Contorno. Place is the Redical 
tailor—but since he became a Westminster reviewer, he is more engaged in 
cutting up than cutting out. I wonder if he sends in his bills quarterly as 
well as his reviews! Cameron & Co., the army tailors of Henrietta Street, 
make the best pantaloons in London: and nobody can achieve like them a 
pair of tight pantaloons—a thing, as Dr Johnson pathetically observes, always 
expected, and never found ! 


Marin One Hundred and Cwwentyp- Hirth. 


There is one sort of tie which it is very difficult to make, and which I can- 
not explain to my readers without a diagram. It contains in itself, however, 
the elements of all other ties: and when a man can make this one well, he has 


the secret of all the rest. 
SAMarim One Hundred and Cwenty-Hebenth. 


Much is said about the French politeness. I do not think them a polite 
le, and for this reason: In France, if you ever do get drunk, it must be 
while the ladies are at table—for they quit it along with you. Now, I hold. it 
to be a proof of utter want of politeness to > Bet drunk before women—and not 
to get drunk at all, proves a man-to be eq 


Mayim One Bunvdred and Cwenty-Cighth. 


ly unfit for a state of civilation. 


Despise humbug.—I once dined with Wilberforce, in company with a black 
who had been manumitted. Mr Wilberforce’s reason for placin him at table 
with gentlemen, was, that “ he was a man and a brother.” I think Mr Wil- 
berforce’s black servants must have thought their case very hard as compared 
with that of the ex-slave. 


Marim One Bundvred and Cwentyp-Pinth. 


Or Whisky there are more numerous varieties than of any other spirit. 
Perhaps, however, in this I may be deceived, for my greater inti with 
that fluid may make me more sensitive as to the minute distinctions of taste. 
It is probable, that in France the palate of the connoisseur is equally cogno- 
scent of the varieties of brandy. I repent, that during my late tour in that 
country, I did not make inquiries on this most important point ; but I shall 
decidedly ask my friend the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, a man for whom I have a 
particular esteem, concerning it, when I next shall have the pleasure of seeing 
him at Ambrose’s. 


Marina One Bunvdvred and Chirtieth. 


With respect to the last maxim, it is to be remarked, in corroboration of the 
hypothesis there hinted at, (hinted at, ¥ say, for I by no means pledge myself 
to the dead certainty of the fact,) that a most particular diversity of taste ex- 
ists in the several rums. Antigua has a peculiar smack and relish, by which 
it is to be known from Jamaica at first gulp. Yet it is very possible, experto 
crede, to bam even a connoisseur, by giving him good whisky—free the 
empyreumatic taste which is frequently observable on several even of lice}sed 
whiskies, and always on potheen—mixed subdolously with burnt brown sugar. 
It is a great imitation. : 
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Marin One Bunvrev anv Chirty-ftrst. 


To return to whisky. Inishowen is generally accounted the best potheen ; 

but as far as regards my own private drinking, | prefer that manufactured at 
’ Roscrea, in the county of Tipperary, where I have frequently drunk it with 
the Rev. John Hamilton, who, by the by, is most untruly and unfairly abu- 
sed by the little Whig libeller, Moore, in his Fudge Family, (p. 61,) 
in company to be sure with much higher people, which, of course, is a con- 
solation. een improves much by age. I must say, that one principal 
reason of its being preferred to Parliament whisky, arises from the natural 
propensity to do what is forbidden ; and I add as my candid opinion, that if it 
were taxed, it would not be in such estimation, as that procured by scientific 
distillation from large stills—that is, if the great distillers could be depended 
= for honesty, and were not to be suspected shrewdly of making use of 
other ingredients than malt. 
N. B.—I here intended to have gone in at some length to the divers qua- 
lities of all the whisky fluids of the empire, and, with a minute and critical, 
and, on mine honour, an impartial survey of the whole, to have given my opi- 
nion on their various merits or demerits ; but I fear that the consideration 
would be too lengthy for a list of mere maxims. Brevity is the very soul 
(not of wit, to be sure, in this case, for that vain and frivolous ingredient 
ought to be far from our thoughts when discussing subjects of interest to the 
human race, but—) of apophthegms; but when these my Maxims are ga- 
thered, as, God willing, they shall be, into a separate volume, I shall about 
this part of them insert a long and deeply meditated paper, in which I shall 
chemically, scientifically, compotically, and empirically,—a word which I here 
use, Mr Coleridge, in its true and original sense,—discuss the whole subject, 
in such a way, that, like Dr Barrow preaching before King Charles the Second, 
it will be universally conceded to me that I have exhausted it. Mr William 
Thomas Brande and Sir Humphry Davy have kindly consented to draw up the 
chemical tables, with the same precision as they have already done those for 
wines. I have also in hand a paper written by a couple of ingenious philoso- 
phers, “ On the Uses and Abuses of Porter,” seriously summed up by them 
-with that skill and talent which so truly marks those eminent and erudite men ; 
and that, too, I shall insert in som@onspicuous part of my volume. It will be 
found to be a very instructive and interesting paper. 


Maryim One Bundred and Chirty--Hecony. 


In parts out of Ireland, you cannet convince people of the right method of 
peenntie ost spelling rorneEN. They will have it that it is Potch-cheen, 
or some such thing. It is simply the diminutive of pot, and would, indeed, 
be, more correct without the redial h, which, however, has gained insertion 
in consequence of the thick utterance of the people. So squire makes squireen, 
a poor little squire, as ' - 

~ «© We'll take it kind if you provide 
A few squireens.” 
Tuomas Moore. 


Devotee, contracted (by apheresis) to ’votee, becomes ’voteen, to signify a 
little, mean, superstitious worshipper. Buckeen is a poor altempt at being a 
buck, such as you see in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, for instance, &c. &c.. So 
Potteen, corrupted te Potheen, is a little pot ; and thence, by a natural meto- 
nymy, signifies the p&jj;ction of that utensil. 

A curious book might be written on mispronunciations. Is there a man in 
ten who calls Bolivar correctly ? Every one almost is ready to rhyme him as 


Bold Simon Bolivar, 
Match for old Oliver, &c. &c. 


Whereas it should be, 


Few can deceive, or 
Baffle Bolivar. 
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Marit One Barvween anv Chiety Chia. 


In playi domino, you cannot be said to have a good hand unless you, have 
five of one number, and one of these a double. This, well played, with first 
move, ought in general to win the game. ' 


sayin One Qundred and Chirty-Hourth. 


In oe veritas is an old png oe a true one. sien tee 
elevated by wine, or anything me apt to exaggeration of feeling 
evergskiadh. I have often found Jn vino asperitas to be a much truer dictum. 


Mayim One Hundred and Chirty-HFtith. 


Some people tell you that you should not drink claret after strawberries. 
They are wrong, if the claret be good. The milky taste of good claret :coheses 
admirably with the strawberry—somewhat like cream. If the claret, be bad, 
it is quite a different affair ; and suspect it, if you find the master of the house 
anxious not to make the test. George Faulkner of Dublin—I was going to 
say» my friend Faulkner, until I recollected that he was dead some thirty 

years before I was born—Swift’s printer, Foote’s Peter Paragraph—who 
does not know George ?—used to sit a whole night with a solitary strawberry 
at the bottom of his glass, over which he used to pour generally four bottles of 
claret. I do so, George would say, because a doctor recommended it to him for 
its cooling qualities. The idea that cold wine should not be drunk after 
cool fruit is nonsense. If you feel the claret chill you, you will find the re- 
medy in the seventy-fifth maxim of this series. 


Marin One Bunvred anv Chirty-Hirth. 


If you be an author, never disturb yourself about little squibs, &c. against 
aa If you do, you will never be at rest. If you want to annoy the squib- 
', pretend never to have heard of them. It is only five days ago since I was 
in company with Rogers and Tom Moore, and no pair could harmonize 
better. —Yet who does not know Tom's epigram on Sam? Rogers had made 
him a present of a copy of Paradise Lost, in which there was the very com- 
mon frontispiece of the devil in shape of a serpent, twining round down the 
tree of know. ,.with the fatal apple in his mouth, which he was.in the act 
of presenting to Eve ; and under it ‘T'om, instigated no doubt by the evil spirit, 
whose picture he was inspecting, wrote— 
“‘ WITH EQUAL GOOD NATURE, GOOD GRACE, AND GOOD Looks, 
AS THE DEVIL GAVE APPLES, SAM ROGERS GIVES BOOKS.” 


rap ig certainly abba nag yt te on “ rer ips » icular- 
ly unfair, as Mr isa elor ; but he only-laug as he always does, 
a the thing passed off like water from a duck’s back. 


| Mayim One Hundred and Chirty-Hebenth. 


Never repine on account of that mediocrity of station in which it has pleased 
Providence acciyes ye Why should you do so? Would you wish to be the 
King? I, for one, should unquestionably consider that situation as a decided 
bore. What! submit to have all your motions placarded in the papers? low 
scribes spouting away pro and con every time you... .. your dress, your house, 
your ministers, your tipple—anything, in short? What! to be surrounded by 
an eternal retinue of lords and sree, and God knows all what? - A shock- 
ing — of suffering indeed, an rape more than Christian endurance. 
I would not be King, in anything like a free country at least, upon any 
sible terms. If one “~ a real despot, the case might be better, I admit ee 
then one could: appoint some under-scrub of a Viceroy, or J.ord Lieutenant, 
or Captain-Genera ma 9% 8 Bole fhe ceurtenepre.the grand Canes sign: the 
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death-warrants, ride in state, and all the rest of it, in place of one ; while you 
enjoyed youssleaee yer your fancy, in some central retreat, such as 
Capree, or the Happy Valley in Rasselas. But even that is not what I envy. 
I have tio wish to exercise tie power, and therefore I have no wish to 
ft. Any crown would be to me so mrach du trop. What is the object of 
uman life? to be happy ?—admitted. In what does happiness consist? In 
deciding who shall, and who shall not, be hung? In having a flag on the 
top of the house? In athe politics with Canning, Eldon, Liverpool, Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, Pozzo de Borgo?—I despise all such doings. Does a 
man’ his -steak, his bottle of excellent port or claret, his segar, his 
flirtation, his anything you please to think of, a bit the more for being called 
King, or Duke, or Emperor, or so? Not one bit. I utterly deny the thing. 
Were I not Morgan ODoherty, I should like to be Mustapha Abn Selim. 


Maryim One Wunvrev anv Chirty-Cighth. 


I scarcely look upon it as much better tobe a Duke than to be a Kings On 
the contrary, I have often thought it is almost as bad. You are annoyed with 
the same eternal troop of hangers-on, only they are, if possible, of a still in- 
ferior description. Your house is not your own, nor your time neither ; for 
the one is always full of hum-drum bores, crack-wits, assenting idiots, 
lions; lionesses, and I know not what trash ; and the other is taken up all the 

t of every day with doing the civil to these creatures; and all the 
you have cursed letters to write about country gentlemen's sons 
wanting to be promoted, learned lads wanting livings, dandies that aspire to 
sit in the Foreign Office, political tracasseries, farms to let, money to raise, 
bonds; mortgages, promises to and from Mr Peel—in short, as I said before, 
you are never your own man. The late Duke of Norfolk, to be sure, used to 
dine every day by himself, in one of the boxes of a common coffee-house in 
Covent-Garden, drink two bottles of port,and then-rumble home to St James's 
Square in a jarvie. He did so—Well, and can’t I do the same thing quite as 
well, without being called your grace at the end of every pint of wine? I 
can, and I know it. Nay, I am of opinion that I can do the same thing more 
comfortably than the Duke, for I can doit without any human ereature taking 
the slightest notice of what Ido. He was not merely the stout gentleman in 
the grey coat, and I am the tall one in the blue—no, there was always some 
suspicion of his rank floating about, or at least suspected of doing sono real 
sense of the delights of perfect obscurity. In point of fact, such adventitious 
affairs have wo influence whatever on the real sum of human felicity. I re- 
member one day I was walking with my friend Dr Mullion, and we came in 
front of Burlington House. “ Mull,’ says d, ‘‘ what a noble mansion this is! 
Look at it attentively, my hearty.” He fixed his fine grey eye upon the stately 
pile, and after perusing it with the utmost diligence of” miration for some 
cé, made answer, “ It is a grand house indeed, man. Hech me, man! what 
a dinner I could eat in a house like that!” Chewing the cud of this philoso- 
phical reflection, we jogged along for a minute or two, till the well-known 
azure pillars of Cerk Street happened to attract my friend's notice. My 
mind was still brim-full of the beautiful architecture, stately air, grand out- 
line, &c. &c. &e. of the cian mansion which we had just left to lee- 
ward, when, lo and behold ! the Doctor gives me a little touch on the elbow, 
just as neach as to hint whereabouts we were. “ Pooh, pooh !” said f, start- 
ing round upon him—* Confound your blood, Dr Mullion, what makes you 
attract my attention te this low, shabby, dirty, abominable piece of plebeian 
brick- , ornamented in front with two vile, shapeless weoden posts, with 
foreheads villainous low, and daubed over with a little sky-blue paint >— 
pooh; pooh 1”—** Weel, aweel,” quoth Mull, say what you like—but, hech 
- me, man! what a dinner I could eat in ‘a house like that!” This did me. 


Mayim One Bunvdred and Chirty-Nintd. 


It was a long while ere I discovered the most convenient method of support- 
ing may drawers. ft is a bore to have a separate pair of braces, and the usual 
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schemes of looping are, all of them, liable to objections. The true is, have 
two small pieces of tape placed horizontally along the waistband of the nether 
integuments, at those parts.of them which. to the parts of the up- 
per, touched by the extremities of the braces ; have these horizontal tapes, 
say three inches to each, attached firmly to the substance of the. waist- 
band ; and then pass the brace under the open part of the tape, before you 
bring it in contact with the button on the breeches. This is one of those 
inventions which will stand the test so long as the present general aystem. of 
breeches-making is retained ; but that, I freely admit, appears te: me, to be. 
by no means free from radical defects. The pressure comes too exclusivel pe 4 
on particular parts of the shoulders, By a row of buttons all round, this-et 
might be remedied. That again would involve inconveniences of quite another, 
though perhaps an even more distressing order. On the whole, this is a mat- 
ter ‘whic modern artists have too much neglected, and I hereby promise, by 
means of a separate and distinct Maxim, to make not only the fame, but the 
fortune, of the man who, within six months this -date, satisfies me that 
he has: paid proper attention to the hint now conveyed.. ewe 


Playin One Bundred anv Fortieth, 


No young lady should ever g° to a masquerade in any dress associated in 
the minds. of mankind with the habits of an inferior order of society. Pat 
you on the dress of a pretty Abigail, and the devil ‘is ‘in it, if there be ne gay 
lad-ready enough to treat you as he would treat a pretty Abigail, The same 
objection replies to the whole race of milk-maids, hay-makers, nuns, &c. &c. 
Every. one thinks it fair to.be a little particular in his attentions to beings of 
these orders, So, if you go after the publication of this Maxim, we, all 
know what,you are expecting. 


Maryim One Bundred anv Forty-first. 


Instead of a Maxim there ought to be a volume, aye, a quarto,upon the or- 
der to be observed in the wines handed round during dinner. I have long ago 
mentioned, that I disapprove, on general and philosophical principles, of a great 
mixture of wines during the repast ; but this was said with an eye to those, 
on the one side, who, unlike myself, are of a delicate, stomachic organi- 
zation, and to those, on the other, who, like myself, intend te take a prop 
doze after dinner is down. The man who has the stomach, or the man} 
intends to exemplify the sobriety, of a horse, may mix wines to .a, very con- 
siderable extent, nay, in fact, ought to doso. The rule is this; Begin with 
the wines of the most delicate aroma and flavour, and terminate with these.of 
a more decided character. Let the burgundies come immediately after the 
soup, then the champagnes, the hocks last. Burgundy, after any sweet 
has touched the mouth, is not worth drinking. After cham , and still ‘more 
after hock, it is quite insipid. Attend to this carefully, ‘often see 
grievously misplaced. 


Mayim One Bunvrev and Forty-Hercond. 


The preceding Maxim will probably give rise to much and anxious diseus- 
sion. To narrow the field, therefore, I take this opportunity of ee ay ee 
there are two liquids which may be eternally varied in their application duri 
dinner, with you may begin and end, and which you may in 
ad libitum, Whenever you like, and whatever you have been eating and dri 
ing. .These two gifts are sherry and cold rum-punch. ‘With regard to-them 
you never can go wrong, They can no more. be out of place in a dimner, that 
a fine tree in a landscape, or a fine woman in a boudoir. ; 
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‘WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 


The Travels of General Baron Minsi- 
toliin Lybia and Upper with Plates, 
Maps, &c. are for early publi- 


Mr Percival has in the press, a History 
of Italy, from the Fall of the Western Em- 
pire to the Extinction of the Venetian Re- 

blic. 


Letters from in, in the years T82T, 
1822, 1823. tenant-General Guil. 
laume de V. &e. &e. &e. 


Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris. 

The Analysis of the Human Spleen. 
‘Tremslated from a scarce Latin Work by 

Murray Paterson, M. D., Honour- 
able India Company's Service, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 


Mr Mills, Author of the History of the 
Crusades, is preparing for the press, a His- 
tory of Chivalry. 

A ical History of the West 
Indies is announced, by Captain Thomas 
Southey, Royal Navy. 

Dr Dawson, of Sunderland, is about to 
= a New comes of the tee of 
hysic, together with an original Nosology, 
WEL clones Physiology and Morbid 


Anatomy. 

Gilmore, or the Last Lockinge, A Novel. 
in the winter will appear, a De- 
tion of the Island of Madeira, by the 
late S. E. Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee ; to which are added, 
a Narrative of Mr Bowdich’s Last Voyage 
to Africa, terminating at his death: Re- 
marks on the de Verde Islands ; and 
a Description o the English Settlements 

on the River Gambia, by Mrs Bowdich. 
Sir Richard C. Hoare, Bart. is about to 
blish the Second Part of the Modern 
Hisoy of Wiltshite, containing the Hun- 


dred of Heytesbury. 
“"Tllastrations’ of Conchology, according 
a ae ye nee hemaenesdrer 1 vdggyedie 
Twenty Engravings on ro » 
plate comaining many Specimens BYE. A. 


Allan, the Country Town, and 
: Truth, in a Series of Letters, 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera- 
tion, Predestination, and on the indiffer- 
ence to Religion. By the Rev. Mr Pow- 
lett, is-in the Press. 


A toy per of the Genus Pinus, Vol. 
II. By G. bert, Vice-President of the 


i 
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The Hermit ‘in Italy ; or Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita- 
lians, at the commencement of the Nine- 
teenth century. 

Captain Charles Cochrane has in the 
= an Account of a Twenty Months’ 

esidence in Columbia. 

Dr Blackall has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, a third edition of his Observations 
on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. 

An —_r volume of Letters by An- 
na Sew: is preparing for publication, 
developing the anil of an early attach- 
ment, disclosing her more private opinions 
on various subjects, and embracing anec- 
dotes of her contemporaries ; to which will 
be prefixed, an Essay on her Life and Cha- 
racter, by J. Harral. 

A Statistical Account of the British Set- 
tlements in Australasia, including the Co- 
lonies of New South Wales and Van Die- 


man’s Land. The third edition, embel- 


lished with New Maps, &. By W. €. 
Wentworth. 

In the press, an Outinian Lecture on the 
Drama ; shewing, in a comprehensive point 
of view, its adaptation to the variety of hu- 
man taste and genius. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart. on the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, as delivered at St Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals, with additional Notes 
and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. of 
St Thomas’s Hospital. 

A History of the French Revolution, ac- 
companied by a History of the Revolution 
of 1335, or of the States-General under 
King John. By A. Thiers and Felix 
Bodin. Translated from the French. 

A Poem is announced, entitled, Arnal- 
do, or the Evil Chalice, and other poems. 

Mr Fosbroke, surgeon, is. about to pub- 
lish some Observations on the Treatment 
of Deafness, on improved principles ; il- 
lustrated by.one case of twenty year’s, and 
other cases of long standing, successfully 
treated. : 

The Topography of all the known Vine- 
yards ; containing a description of the kind 
and quality of their products, and a Classi- 
fication. ‘Translated from the French, and 

i so as to forma Manual and Guide 
to Importers and Purchasers in the 
Choice of Wine. 

Part III. of the Animal Kingdom ; de- 

scribed and arranged in conformity with its 

ization. By the Baron Cuvier, Mem- 
ber of the Institute and Academy of France, 
&c. &c. with Engravings, chiefly from the 
living Subjects in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, and other Public Collec- 
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tions. With additional descriptions 
of all the Species hitherto named, and of 
many not before noticed, and other origi- 
nal matter by the Translaters. By Ed- 
ps Griffith, F.L.S. and others—Will 


Den reischutz ; or, the Seventh Bul- 

let ; a Series of Twelve Illustrations of this 

Opera ; drawn by an Amateur, and 

by George Cruikshank; with a 
Travestie of the Drama. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the 
Stomach and Bowels of Children. By 
Robley Dunglisson, M.D, &c. &c. 

__ Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabit- 
ing the countries East of Syria wckingbata, Ei Pales- 
uckingham, e ale 


James B 8q 
thor of Teayels i in Palestine, &c, with Il- 


Ia hash the awa nn 
edition of Every Man his own Stock-Bro- 
ker, considerably e » including the 
Foreign as well as the Funds. 

Shortly will appear, Part I. of a General 
and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts ; containing Explanations of the prin- 
cipal "Terms used in the Art. of Painting, 

Seulpeae, Architecture, and Engraving, 
in their various branches ; Historical 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of their 
different Schools ; Descriptive Accounts of 
the best Books and Treatises on the Fine 
Arts; and every useful topic connected 
therewith. By James Elmes, M.R.I.A. 
Architect. 

This, Work will consist of Six Parts, 
which, including an Index, Preface, &c. 
will form one handsome volume in 8vo. 

Mr Foster is pre for publication, 
two vols. of Mee. pres of the celebra- 
ted John Locke, and other contemporary 
writers. 

The Rev. W. Eastmead has nearly 
ready for publication, a Memoir of the Hy- 
ena’s Den, lately discovered at Kirkdale, 
near Kirby-Moorside, with a History of 
the latter and its vicinity, to the dis. 
tance of roa 
_ Fire-Side Scenes. the Author of 
Bachelor and Martel D an, &c. &c. 
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Comic Tales, in Verse. Charles 
€8, By 


The British Code of Duel; a Reference 
to the Laws of Honour, and the Character 
of Gentlemen. An Appendix, in which is 
strictly examined the case between the 10th 
Hussars and Mr Battier, with Notes of 
Captain oe. Mr Finch, of the Life 
Guards, &c. 

Stanmore ; the Monk and the Mer- 
chant’s Widow. A Novel. 

Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Ve 
tican Archives, already advantageously 
known to the public by shia learned pro-. 
ductions, has com his MonuMENTA 
AUTHENTICA ingtie, » Scotiz, et Hiber- 
nie. This work extend to three vo- 
Fon i’ and preelen: ere: five hun- 

Papal Letters, precious 
documents, from the time of Pope-Honoe- 
rius ITT. A.D. 1216, to a recent period.’ 
The documents are faithfully transcribed 
from the authentic register of the Vatican ; 
and none of them have been hitherto pub. 
lished. rae articles as have correctly ap. 
peared in Rymer, and our historians, are 
omitted in the present work. | This publi- 
cation, which cannot fail to interest. the 
historian, the antiquarian, and the topo- 
grapher, opens with a learned preface, and 
an elegant dedication to His Majesty. 

The Rev. Miles Jackson, of St Paul’s, 
Leeds, has a new edition of his Sermons 
nearly ready, in 2 vols. duodecimo, inclu- 
ding many new ones, 

Journals of the Si of the Madras 
Army, in the years 18 7, 1818, and 1819,. 
with Observations on the System accord- 
ing to which such Operations have usually 
bo conducted in ye and a Statement 
of the Improvements that appear necessary. 
By Edward Lake, Ensign of the Honour- 
able East India Com aed 's Madras En- 
gineers. With an Atlas of ih: 
Plates. 

A Series of Naval Sketches, 
of a Sailor’s Life. [lustrated by the 
ings of George Cruickshank. Small tio, 
and coloured in costume. 


oy 


EDINBURGH. 


Claims of the late Patrick Miller, Esq. 
of Dalswinton, as Inventor of the Steam. 
Boat, vindicated. By William Miller, late 
Major in the Royal Regiment of Horse 

* Guards. 


* Am Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr William Cullen, and also an Edition 
of his Physiology, and of his First Lines 
of the Practice of Physic; to which will 
Papers, taken 


be added various Original 
ae that 


from the unpublished Manu 

Author. By John Thomson, 
An Historical Sketch. of the Town of 
Hawick, and its Vicinity, including a num- 
ber of Circumstances and Anecdotes, illus- 


trative of the Manners and Character of 
the Inhabitants, with occasional observa- 
tions. By a Trader in the Town. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, with embellishments, in one vo- 
lume, large 8vo, Saint Baldred of. the 
Bass, a Pictish Legend ; the Siege of Ber~ 
wick, a Tragedy ; and other Poems and 
Ballads, descriptive of East Lothian and 
re By James Miller. 

Preparing for publication, in a neat vo- 
lume, foolscap 8vo, Don Giovanni, and 
other Poems. 

Mr Galt has neaily ready for publica- 
tion, a Novel, entitled Rothelan. 
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LONDON, 


pi shia > 
ia, or i ve 0’ 
she estat tote tthe Pie of Olympia, 
and the Ruins of the City of Elis. By 
John cer Stanhope, Esq. F.R.S, 


I Fol. L.4. 4s. 
" Oteervationis on the rebuilding of Lon- 


don Bridge, by John Seaward, Esq. 12s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Testimonies to his 
Genius and Memory, and Remarks on his 

y . Wright, Esq. L.1, 


. bd. 

Royal Naval Biography, or Memoirs of 
all the Flag Officers, superannuated Rear- 
Admirals, retired Captains, Post Captains, 
and Commanders, &c. By John Marshall, 
(B.) Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. Vol. 
Il. Part I. 8vo, 15s. bds. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of 
the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, with spe- 
cimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, com- 
pared with those of his great contempora- 
ries: By James Prior, - 16s, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Recreations, a series of amu- 
sing and instructive experiments, to which 
are prefixed first lines of Chemistry, 18mo. 
3s. 

EDUCATION, 
eintiiaes sn Nitto of Educa- 

ai to the ch Lan By 
J. Black. wee 


A Compendious Chart of Ancient ws 
tory and Bi hy, d ed principally 
fF the Use of Youn Paton! By Mrs 
John Hurford, of Altrincham. 

Also a Brief quwrw | of Ancient His- 
tory, arranged in Periods ; intended as a 
Companion to the above. To which is 
added, a Catalogue of all the Names insert- 
ed in the Chart. 18mo, 3s. half.bound. 

Part I. of Selections from Horace, with 
English Notes. For the Use of Schools. 

n Essay on Education, with a Chart 
of Education. By the Rev. John Evans, 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in London and its Environs, com- 
prising the most interesting Scenes in and 
about the Metroplis, from Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, R. A. W. Callcot, R. A. 
F. Nash, and -W. Westall, and engraved 
by J.C. Allan, No. I. 7s. 6d. 10s. Gd. and 
14s. 


A Grammar of Drawing. By D, Bell, 


4to. 7s. 
HISTORY. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria, with Memoirs of the 
Governments, and People of Italy. Bya 
Lady of Rank. 8vo, 2 vols. 


“The Paidop 


Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s: 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1823. 
8vo, 16s. 

LAW. 

A Discourse on the Study of the Laws 
of England. By the Hon. Roger North, 
youngest Brother to Lord-keeper Guild- 
ford. Now first printed from the original 
MS. in the Hargrave Collection; with 
Notes and Illustrations by a Member of 
the Inner Temple, and a Life and Por- 
trait of Roger North. 

A t of Pl in Equity, with 
Notes of the Cases decided in the different 
Courts of Equity on that subject. By Ba- 
sil Montagu, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Plead- 
ing in Civil Actions ; comprising a Sum- 
mary View of the whole ings ina 
Suit at Law. By Henry John Stedman, 
= Barrister at Law. 15s. 

Practical Treatise on the Law of Bail 
in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. By 
Charles Petersdorff of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. L.1, Is. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The London Dissector; or, System of 
Dissections practised in the Hospitals and 
Lecture-Rooms of the Metropolis, explain- 
ed by the clearest rules for the use of Stu- 
dents. Sixth edition. 5s. 

Formulary for the Preparation and Mode 
of Employing several new Remedies, name- 
ly, the Nux Vomica, Morphine, &c. By 

e late C. T. Haden. ‘Translated from 
the French of Majendie. Second edition, 
with numerous Alterations and Additions. 
By Robley Dunglison, M.D. &c. 

On the Injuries of the Spine, and of the 

igh Bone, in two Lectures delivered in 
the School of Great Windmill-street ; the 
first, in vindication of the Author’s Opi- 
nions against the Observations of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. ; the second, to maintain the 
late Mr John Bell’s title to certain Doc- 
trines now advanced by the same Gentle- 
man: illustrated with nine engravings. By 
Charles Bell, Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital. 4to, nine engravings, 16s. 

The Village Doctor: or, The Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiar and easy. 
By John Scott, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the History and Treat. 
ment of the Opthalmia i the 
secondary Forms of Lues, Venerea. - 
trated by Cases. By Thomas Hewson, 
A.B, 8s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History, including numerous Royal Let- 
ters, from Autographs in the British Mu- 
seum, and one or two other Collections. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By Henry 
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Bilis, FLR.S. Sec. By A. Keeper of the to, and the whole be completed in nine or 


Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
i= crown Syo, Li.1, 16s. 
| ve History of the Steam En- 
y Robert Stuart, Esq. Civil Engi- 
by Engravings of For. 


Engines, 
Dreams of Dulocracy ; or the Puritani- 
i not to the ro. 
sense of the Bri- 
tish publio By the Rev. Geo, Wilson 
Bridges, Author of “ A Voice from Ja- 
The Book b 

Book of Fallacies, by Jeremy Ben- 
tham. Edited from the Author’s unfi- 

nished Manuscripts. By a Friend. 

Emanci m, or Practical Advice to 
British Slave-holders; with Suggestions 
for the General Improvement of West. In- 
dia Affairs. “Let interest, if no other 
motive will, prevail.” By T. S. Winn, 
3s. 6d. 

Mr Belsham’s Vindication of his New 
Translation and Exposition of the Epistles 
of Paul from the Strictures in the 59th 
Number of the Quarterly Review. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
M.P. on the Suppression of Public Opi- 
nion in India, and the Banishment with- 
out Trial of the two British Editors from 
that country by the Acting Governor-Ge- 
reed M‘Adam. By a Proprietor of India 


A Second Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart, M.P. on the Suppression of Public 
in India. By a Proprietor of 

India Stock. 

Reflexions sur les dernieres Revolutions 
de PE Par Monsieur le Marquis de 
Salvo, Membre de plusieurs Sociétés Litté- 
raires. 


The Library Companion; or, the Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S. A. 

Typographia, or the Printer’s Instruc- 
tor ¢ i an Account of the Origin of 
Printing, with Biographical Notices of the 
Printers of England, from Caxton to the 
close ef the Sixteenth Century, &c. &c. 
By J. Johnson, Printer. 2 vols. 32mo. 
LA, 10s, 12mo, aah Sey L.4, ue i 

An Inquiry into Principles of the 
Disibun o Wealth nied eusaeire to 
Human piness ; ied to the newly 
proposed System of Valuntary Equality of 
Wealth. By William Thompson. 14s. 

Human Subordination; being an Ele- 
mentary. Disquisition coneerning the Civil 
and Spiritual Power and Authorityto which 
the Creator requires the submission of every 
human being. By Francis Plowden,L..C.D. 
6s. 


Nos. I. and II. of the Caricatures of Gill- 
‘to cementite and Political [llustra- 
and compendious Biographical Anec- 

dotes and Notives, Each Part will contain 
nine coloured Plates, printed on imperial 


ten Parts. 10s. 6d. 

The Alliance Dissolved ; or a few Words 
to the Assured and of modern 
Insurance Companies. 

An Ini into the Studies and Disci- 
pline adopted in the two E Univer- 
sities, as to Hol in the 
Established Church ; ; ma respect- 
fully addressed to the Right | Hon, Robert 
Peel, one of his Majesty’s ipal Secre- 
taries of State, and M. P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By a Graduate. J 

Anti N Emanci 3 an, Appeal 
to Mr Wilberforce. shi 
Ph Retrospective Review, No. XIX, 


Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Eavoee. Untty In one vol. post Svo. 105, 


A View of the Formation,: et 
and Economy of Armies: with an A 
dix, containing hints for Military Arr, 
ments, in Actual Service. By Robert J 
son, M.D. 

NOVELS AND. TALES. 

Tales of a Traveller. By the Author of 
the Sketch-Book. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Preference, a Novel. By Selina Daven- 
port, Author of Leap-Year. 2 vols. 12s, 

Rosaline De Vere.. 2 vols. 16s. 

Shades of Character ; or, the Infant Pil- 
grim. By,the Author of *¢ Michel Kemp,” 
** Co Dialogues,” &c. 2 vols. 16s. 

Principle, a fashionable Tale. By Miss 
M‘Leod, Author of Tales of Ton, Ist, 2d, 
and 3d series. 3 yols. 1.1, 2s. 

Adam and Eve. A Margate Story. 3s. 

The Old English. Drama, No. V., con- 
taining Love's Mistress, a Masque. By 
Thomas Heywood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, ; 
fine, 4s. 

The Insurgent Chief, or O’ Halloran, an 
Irish Historical Tale of 1796. 3 vols. 18s, 

The Hermit in Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
of Manners, and Real Characters and 
ae) in the Drama of Life.. 18s. 

Children’s Diary ; or the moral of 
Po. assing Hour, a Tale for Young Per- 
sons not under ten years of age. vol. 
12mo. 
POETRY. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. ; 
with Notes and Illustrations by es 
and others. To which are added, a 
Life of the Author, an Estimate Of his 
Poetical Character and Writings, and oc- 
casional Remarks. . rs William . Roseoe, 

. 10 vols. 8ve, Le 
thens, a Comedy in Verse, in Five 
Acts. 5s. 

The Czar. ag ha ag Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, M.A. F, 8.A- 46. 

A Monody on the of Lord Agron. 

By Thomas ne zB 
aes, ot ine soln 
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“The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy i 
wrt SUN y aed 


THEOLOGY. - 

_ Lord Byron’s Works, viewed in connex- 
ion with nity, and the obligations 
of Social Life ; a Sermon delivered in Hol- 
land Chapel, Kennington, July 4, 1824, 
by the Rev. John Styles, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

ition of the Historical Wri- 


An 
tings of the New Testament, with reflec. . 


tions subjoined to each Section. By the 
late Rey. Timothy Kenrick. With a Me- 
moir of the Author. The second edition. 
L.1, 11s. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, ac- 
cording to the use of the United Church of 
E and Ireland ; together with such 
of the Sunday Lessons as are taken from 
the Old Testament; with Notes. By Sir 
John Bayley, Knight. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
L >] ie ' 

Sixteen Lectures on the Influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Delivered in the Parish 
Church of St Olave, Southwark, by the 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

The Clerical Portrait, a Study for a 
Young Divine. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Observations oni the System of Wesleyan 
Methodism, in a Letter to the Rev. R. 
Johnson, Superintendant of the Hull Cir- 
cuit. By Mark Robinson. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Maturin’s Five Sermons on the Errors 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 8vo. 5s. 

The Substance of Two Discourses upon 
the Nature of Faith. By a much admired 
Prelate of the last century. Is. 6d. 

On the Excellence of the Liturgy ; a Ser- 
mon delivered at the Annual Visitation, at 
Leeds, June 1824. By the Rev. Charles 
Musgrave, M.A. Vicar of Whitkirk, York- 

ire in to the Right Hon. Lord 
Vernon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Price Is. 

The Present Prosperous State of the 
Country, a Sermon, preached before the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers, July 16, 
ba) By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, 

A Sermon on the Death.of Lord Byron. 
By a Layman. In 8vo. Is. sewed. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Cha- 
pel, on Sunday, June 25, 1824, at the 
consecration of Christopher nee? 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Jamaica, and of Wi'- 
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liam Hart Coleridge, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Barbadoes, and the Leeward islands. 

Calvinism and Arminianism compared 
in their Principles and Tendency, or the 
Doctrines of General Redemption, as held 
by the members of the Church of England, 
and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhi. 
bited in their Scriptural Evidence, and in 
their connexion with the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. By James Nichols. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, “and 
Hampton Court. By John Evans, LL.D. 
Author of the Juvenile Tourist—Picture 
of Worthing—Excursions to Windsor, &c. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Residence in (Ashantee, 
By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late his Britannic 

ajesty’s Envoy and Consul for that 
kingdom. Comprising Notes and Re- 
searches relative to the Gold Coast, 

A_ Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White, Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. In 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; 
including a Tour through part of the Uni- 
ted States of America in the year 1823, 
By Edward Allen Talbolt, Esq. of the 
Talbolt Settlement, Upper Canada, In 
2 vols. 8vo, L..1, 1s. boards. 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the three Sherleys, in Per- 
sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c., printed 
from original MS., with Additions and Il- 
lustrations from very rare Contemporane- 
ous Works ; and Portraits of Sir Anthony, 
Sir Robert and Lady Sherley. In crown 
8yvo, 8s. 

Helen’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A 
Picture of Judaism in the century which 
vy a the advent of our Saviour. Trans- 

ted from the German of F. Strauss, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Translator. 

The History of Mexico, from the Sp2- 
nish Conquest to the present era. By Ni- 
cholas Mill, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

A Voyage to India; containing Reflec- 
tions on a Voyage to Madras and Bengal, 
in 1812, in the ship Lonach ; Instructions 
for the Preservation of Health in Indian 
climates : and Hints to Surgeons and Own- 
ers of Private Trading Ships. By James 
Wallace, surgeon of the Lonach. 

Letters written from Colombia durin 
a journey from Caraccas to Bogota, seal 
thence to Santa Martha, 1823. 


EDINBURGH. 


ts and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
By the Author of The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No. CLXVIII., for August, and No. 
CLXIX for September. 
The Edin Review,. or ‘Critical 
Journal, No. July, 1824. fs. 
The Journal of Science, No. 
IL., with 5 Plates ; exhibiting a View of 


the of Discovery in Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Natural History, &c. 
Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D: 
F.R.S. Lond. Sec. R.S. Edin. &e. &e. 
With the assistance of several other gen- 
tlemen, eminent in science and literature. 
7s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration 
of the Parthenon of Athens, as the Na- 
tional Monument of Scotland. 8v>, 5s. 





1824.7] 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal ; exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
LXXXI. Being the fourth number of a 
New Series. October 1, 1824. 6s. 

Discourses, selected from the Mahu- 
scripts of the late Robert Boog, D. D. 
Minister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 
1 vol. 12s. 4 

Exotic Flora, Part XV., containing 
Figures and Descriptions of New, Rare, 
or otherwise Interesting Exotic Plants, 
par | of such as are deserving of bein 

tivated in our Gardens; together wi 
R upon their Generic and Specific 
Characters, Natural Orders, History, Cul- 
ture, Time of Flowering, &c. By William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. 8vo. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By 
John Malcolm. 12mo, 6s. 

The E Review. No. FII. 5s. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Royal Scottish Minstrelsy ; being a 
Collection. of the loyal Effusions occasioned 
by His Majesty’s Visit to Scotland. 5s. 

Hints respecting the Improvement of the 
Litany ta Scientific Education of Can- 
didates for the Degreé of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, in the University of Edinburgh. By 
a Graduate of King’s Collese, Aberdeen. 

Traditions. of Edinburgh. By Robert 
Chambers. No. II. 2s. 


Seléct Views in Greece. By H. W. Wil- 

y liams, Esq, No. II. 12s. Proofs, L.1. 1s. 
A Selection of Tunes, in four Parts, 

adapted to the Psalms and Paraphrases of 


the Church of Scotland. ‘By John Knott, 
Teacher of Singing, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Biblica. A Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographi- 
cal, | By William Orme, Author of Ree 
mains of John Owen, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 

The Leith and London Smack and Steam 
Yacht Guide; comprehending a copious 
Topographical description of the Coast.be- 
tween London, Leith, and Aberdeen; a 
correct Table of Distances from Point to 
Point ; and an Appendix, containing many 
necessary Lists ; forming at once an agree- 
able and useful companion to the voyage 
between these ports. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Lecturer of Mi- 
neralogy, and Keeper of the Museum in 
the He ae of Edinburgh ; No. XXII. 
7s, 6d." 

Atlas of Scotland. Containing Argyle- 
shire, on two Sheets. No. XIII. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George 
Combe, President of the Phrenological So. 
ciety. With two Engravings. 12mo, _ 4s. 

Third Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. 8vo, Is. ‘ 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. 

Vou. XVI. 
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Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin ; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, not 
hitherto published ; with Notes, and a Life 
of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Second Edition, with considerable Addi- 
tions. 19 vols. 8vo. 

*¢ The Editor has obtained the advan. 
tage of consulting several of the Original 
Letters of Dean Swift, and even adding to 
the number two or three not hitherto pub- 
lished, under the followin cir. 
cumstances :—These valuable documents 
were in possession of the late Theophilus 
Swift, Esq., who dying in furnished lodg- 
ings in London, his papers appear to have 
fallen into the hands of persons totally in- 

ble of estimating their value. Many, 
indeed, by far the greater part, were treat- 
ed as otdinary waste paper, and the rest 
were saved from the same fate by Mr 
Smith, a gentleman of taste.and liberality, 
who was much grieved and surprised at 
the condition in which he discovered the 
correspondence of Swift and of Pope, and 
several of the miscellaneous Poems of the 
former. Several of these are still in the 
Editor’s hands, being confided to him by 
the liberality of Mr Smith, now absent on 
the Continent. There can be no question 
of their originality, but they do not contain 
much that has not been already published. 
What additions Mr Smith’s have 
afforded to this Second Edition of the Dean 
of Saint Patrick’s Works, are acknowled-’ 
ged where these are inserted.” Preface to 
the Second Edition. , 

A amen preached before woe Society 
in Scotland for .P: i i 
Knowledge, Chestipisnal ty Royal Char- 
ter,) at their Anniversary Me ing, in the 
High Church of Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
June 3d, 1824. By the Rev. Stevenson 
Macgill, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the | 
University of Glasgow. To which is sub- 
joined an Appendix. 1s. 6d. 

The Aberdeen Directory, 1824-25. 2s. 


Letter to the Landed Proprietors of 
Scotland, on the Bills entitled, an Act for 
better regulating the Forms of Process in 
the Courts of Law in Scotland. By Sir 
A. Muir Mackenzie, Bart. of Delvirie. Is. 

A Treafise on the Office and Duties of 
a Sheriff .in Scotland; em the 
sppandod Compeddinins of the Election 
a m n 
iw, the Poor L Laws, the Game Laws. 
&c. By R. Clark, Writer. 12s. 

System of phy ;. by M.. Malte. 
Brun, editor of the ‘ des Voy- 
ages,” &c. Vol. V. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

Plan of the Vicinity of. Edinburgh, 
ie in a case. 2s. z 

Christian Ministry ; or Excite- 
ment and Di * in Mi . t * 1 4 ® 
extracted from various authors. By Wil- 
liam Innes, Minister of the Gospel, Edin- 
burgh. Post 8vo, 8s, boards... . 
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EDINBURGH.—Sept. 15. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 32s. Od. | Ist,...25s. Od: | Ist,......20s. Gd. | Ist,......19s. Od. 
. Qd,...27s. Od. | 2d,...23s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,......17s. Od. 
3d, ...21s. Od. | 3d,...20s. Og. | 3d,......15s. Od. | 3d, .....16s. Od. 

Average £1, 7s. 1d. 7-12ths. 
Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
Beef (17} oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. toOs. 8d. { Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. tos. Sd. 
. « « « Os. 4d. toO0s. Gd. | Potatoes (28 1b.) . Os. 8d. to Os. Gd. 
- « « Os. 6d. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 
- + «+ Os, 4d. to0s. Gd. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 0s. Od. 
per quarter. Os. 9d. to2s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 5s. Od. to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Sept. 10. 

| OLD. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ....31s. Od. | Ist, ... 26s. Od. | Ist; .:.22s, Od. | Ist, ....20s. Od. | Ist, ....20s. Od. 
2d, ....27s. Gd. | 2d, ... 23s. Od. | 2d,.....20s. Od. | 2d, ....183. Od. | 2d, ....18s. Od. 
$d, ....21s. Od. | 3d, ... 20s. Od. | 3d, ....18s. Od. | 3d, ....16s. Od. | 3d, ....16s. Od. 

NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. . Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ....31s. 6d..} Ist, ... 23s. Gd. | Ist, ... 19s. Od. | Ist, ... —s. Od. | Ist, ..... —s. Od. 
2d, ....28s. Od. | 2d, ... 21s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s: Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od. | 2d, ..... —s. Od. 
3d, ....22s. Od. | 3d, ... 18s. 6d. | 3d, ... 15s. Gd. | 3d, ... —s. Od. | 3d, ..... —s. Od. 
f Average £1, 7s. 3d. 4-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 7th September. 
Wheat, 57s. 8d.—Barley, 32s. 1d.—Oats, 25s. 2d.—Rye, 34s. 4d.—Beans, 35s. 11d.—Pease, 50s. 8d. 
London, sap ty Eashenge, Sept. 6. Rcocn tas Sept. 3. 
Wheat, red, new 36 0 s Maple, to — 70 ib “jamer. p. 196 1b. 
ditto . hite 6'Sweet, U.S. 21 0 to 2 
ilers . 0!Do. in bond — 0 to 
Sour bond 18 0 to 
Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
lish 


3 
4 

3\Eng 28 0 to 
6Scotch . . 27 0 to 
0 

0 


ay" 


Irish... 25 0 to 
Bran, p.24lb. 0 9 to 
Butter, Beef, &c. 
Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, new 84 0 
Newry... 800 
Waterford . 77 0 
+ noe 9 2d, z 
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Maple . . . 36 to 38\Ditto Ee 
— &c. 


& . de 
Must. White, . 7 to 12 0, Hempseed 
— Brown, new 10 to 16 0|Linseed, crush. 38 
Tares, perbsh. 3to 9 Ditto, Feed 47 
Sanfoin, per qr. 42 to 46 ——— - 22 
Turn fe =) oe 7 - 40 
- green — to — ewt.50 
— Yellow; 0 to 0 0|— White . 
Caraway, ewt. 350 to 38 O/Coriander . Flour, English, 
Canary, poe sae & O}Trefoil . p.240litinets Oto 50 * “Ai. 

Seed, per last, £21 to £25. Trish, 2ds 44 Oto48 OjLard,rd.p.c. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, a. 2d to 23d August, 1824. 
2d. 9th: 16th. 
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2363 —- | 2373 7 7] 
ae so om: (eS 
9115243] 935 3 | 93% 
101} — | 1013 
1014 101} 3 sone 
ban Z| 106) 1065 6 
- 83 pr. 82 pr. 82 
Exchequer bills, 42 59 pr-| 36 Mi yr. 
Exchequer bills, sm 39 pr. 32 34 pr. 
Consols for ace. .. 924 13°23] 935 7 
Long Annuities, 23 23 1-16 | 23 3-16 }} 23} 3-163 
French 5 per-cents. — 100f. 101f. 75c.| 1O1f. 25c, 
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Course af Exchange, Aug. 10.—Amsterdam, 12:3. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12; 0. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12: 4. Hamburgh, 37:1. Altona, 37: 2. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:30. Bourdeaux, 25: 60. Frankfort on the Maine, 1534. Petersburgh, 
per rble. 9:.0, Us. Berlin, 7:10. Vienna, 10:4. Ef. flo. Trieste, 10:4. Eff. flo. Ma- 
drid, 364.. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. 
Leghorn, 474. Genoa, 44}. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 47 : 0. Naples, 38}. Palermo, 
peroz. 115. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 47. Bahia, 49. Dublin, 94. per 
cent. Cork, 9% per cent. 

Priccs. of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 8d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3: 15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. 10}d. Silver.in bars, stand. 5s. 0d}.~ 





PRICES CURRENT, Sept. N.. 


SUGAR, Muse. - LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. to 58 54 57 50 53 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 60 61 
Fine and very fine, . . - 70 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 

Siena aife 
mm Sie 
Small Lumps, . . . 
Largeditto,. . . 
Crushed Lanny oi * 

MOLASSES, British, ecwt. 

COFFEE, p= —_ 
Ord. good, an: or 
Mid. 

Dutch 

Ord. , and fine ord. 

m . good, and fine mid. 

eer or 

Pimento (in Bond;). . . 

orem Kram, 160: P gall. 
lam. Rum, . Ps 
Brand 3 
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Madeira,. ». + + «+ « 
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INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
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FLAX, _ 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, ... v4 
Trish, + » 
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BRISTLES, — 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl,, . 
Montreal, ditto, . . 
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West India, — * 
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Maranham, 
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ii or mt Tanabe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calion-hill. 


N.3.—The Obsex vations ap mate twine overy Gaz, at Bi mine fod. forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, first column, is taken by the Register 


July. 


al 


Wina.| 








We ithre’rain. uly 17{ 
Fair, with 18 { 
sunsh,warm.. 
Aftern.thun.] 19 { 
& light. rain. 
Fore.h.shrs. 
aftern.aunsh. 


Dull, h. sh. 
rain aftern. 
Clear & dull 
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BERISLVSeoe 
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aesreeserassnedekes 
RP ERP EPEPEPEPEP 
RPRARSISRAVSI 
Nene eee Nena! Nema Nema! Nema! Nayar arm! am a amr eae Seat? 


day sunsh. 
Day dull. 

h.. even. 
Foren. fair, 
aftern. dull. 
Daysunshine 


Day sunsh. 
ishrs. even. 
Dull, but 
fair. 











Rain foren. 
fair aftern. 
Fair, sunsh. 
land warm. 
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Thu.& light. 
aft. with hail. 
Day dull, 
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Rain for the 
day. 
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Fair, with 
unshine. 
Morn. dull, 
day fair, sun. 
Dull, but 


fair. 
ull, but fair 
d warm. 


Ditto. 
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Average of Rain, 1.998 inches. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENcLtisn Banxrurrtcres, annouficed between the 20th , 


of June, and 20th of August, 1824 ; 


Air, R, Lower East Smithfield, wine-merchant. 
Aldrit, T. Bilston, Staffordshire, earthenware- 
mani 


Alleh, W. Greenwich, coal-merchant. 
anchester, merchant. 


:,J.W. Portsmouth, musical-instrument- 
= i Constitution-row, St Pancras, boot-ma- 
Biakey, nee Mould-green, Yorkshire, fancy-manu- 


Blundoll R. Liverpool, distiller.’ 
es J. jun. Wiimslow, Cheshire, cotton-spin- 


Boutville, W, H. Aldersgate-street, goldsmith. 


Brett, ee a wt . ear sap sng — 


Burn, A. W. Three-tuns court, Miles’-lane, Canon- 
wine-merchant. 


Chor! T. Bristol, cordwainer. 


, cotton-spi 
Devey, oo -street, Black friars’ -road, coal 
Dewe, B. T. Lechlade, Gloucestershire, mercer 
and draper. 
= J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, cot- 


Dutt, J. Gloucester, draper. 
oo Cc. King-street, Covent-Garden, auction- 


Eston, S. and T. Sheffield, 
Be G. and C. D. Widen Croydon, deal- 


meena! H. Lower East Smithfield, oil-merchant. 
a R. and J. Atkinson, Albion-place, Bar- 


E. and J. J. 
J. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
a J. Cock-hill, Stepney, tebacco-manufac- 
Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


H.W. 


ha, D. M. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens. 
, J. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, gro- 


Pa ae J. and J. Davies, Ferry-wharf, Vauxhall, 
coal-merchants, 


Jones, J. Liv 4 
Kentish, N. L. St near Winchester, dealer 


and chapman. 
Kershaw, A. Ramsbottom, Lancashire, timber. 


Laine B. Fenchurch-street, ship-owner. 
Lawton, J. Rob. Cross, Saddleworth, ee 


ler, Yorkshire. 
a J. N. Wigan, eccigedings -y 
Lowrieston, D. Manor-row, the, mastex 
mariner. 
gi ay W. Lower Fore-street, Lambeth, 


MRae J. Liverpool, grocér. 

Marchant, T. Brighton, miller. 

Marshall, J. Black-Horse-yard, Gray ’s-Inn-Lane, 
box-maker, 

Martin, J. Beccles, farmer 

Matthews, B . Chamber-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
al uor-merehant. 


E. Knares 
ray H. Vigan, hop trand, tailor. 
Holywelbrow, =m carman. 
White-Cross-street, 


lum der. 
Pickthull, W. 


» ca '. 
Place, R. Mountsorrell, victualler. 
Powell, L. Dover, 
Powell, T. Forest-wharf, “Earl-street, Blackfriars, 
eorn-factor. 


Wass, Le _ Warwiok- Great S 
» place, urrey-street, 
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Watson,.J. Poomemrore, $ 
3. W Greenharnmerton, Yorkshire, 


itner. 
Ww: . J. North-street, City- , silversmith, 
Willams M. Old Bailey, pte a ag 
Wise, C. Sandling, near Maidstone maker. 
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Wise, R. and G. Wood-street, merchants. 
Witham, R. Halifax, banker. 

Wood, J. Leeds, woo! ler. 

Wright, R. Low Ireby, Cumberland, grocer. 
Wright, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BanKRuPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
of July and 3st of August, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, ye ae senior, ai Ny ome in A 
Carriek, John, stone Taian boeebent t in Glas- 


Ww. 
, Duncan, solicitor in Inverness, general 
merchant, and dealer in leather there. 
Ewart, John, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, Gil- 
mour-street, Paul’s Work, Edinbur, 
Gate John, and Co. late manufac 


Graham, James, manufacturer in Glasgow. 
MacCulloch, John, and Co. merchants in Glas- 


gow. 
Marr, Robert and Son, merchants, Leith; and 
-Marr, Alexander, sole surviving partner of that 


oom Denne, Bee S china-merchant and tavern- 
Orr and Company, masons and builders in Glas- 
Pallips ——~ spats manufacturer and merchant 


owen Simon, haberdasher in Edin h. 
homson, Robert Scott, druggist and a ecary 
_ in burgh. 


acturers in 


DIVIDENDS. 

Adam, James, the deceased, some time merchant 
and ‘ship-owner in Arbroath; a final dividend 
after 30th A t. 

Anderson, Wi late tanner in Glasgow; a 
final dividend on 13th = 

Byars, Richard, and Com irit-dealers in 

Glasgow ; a first divid after Ith August. 


Carsewell, Walker and George, and Mobert Carse- 


well and Company, man in Paisley ; a 

dividend after 7th August, to those creditors 
only who were too late in lodging their claim 
for the first division. 


Caw, James, some time merchant in Perth, after- 
wards at Benehil, ~g of Perth; a final divi- 


25th 
Cumming, John, onsen, agent, and wharfin- 
get Lexth; a first and final dividend 1st Sep- 
Davidson, David, merchant in Glasgow; a divi- 
dend on 51st July. 
Dep den, William, skinner in Jedburgh; a divi- 
end on 2ist September. 
Hay, William, late merchant in Perth; a first 
vidend on 10th September. 
Hume, James, late wine-merchant and spirit- 
dealer in Edinburgh,; a dividend after 23d Au- 
ust. 
wie: Peter, and Company, clothiers i ro Glas- 
gow ; a second dividend after 21st Au 
M‘Phedran, Dugald, and Son, late mere “<4 and 
fish-curers in Greenock ; a final dividend after 
the 3lst August. 
Peat, Robert, manufacturer in Dundee; a final 
dividend after 21st August. 
Rae, John, candlemaker in Edinburgh; a divi- 
dend after Sist July. 
Roger, James, junior, merchant in Greenock; a 
dividend 24th September. 
Saunders, John, junior, merchant, Leith ; a divi- 
dend after 12th August. 
Scott and Macbean, merchants in Inverness; a 
dividend Ist October. 
Sloan, Anthony, cloth-merchant in Wigton ; a di- 
vidend on 18th Au 
et ~ merchant in Glasgow ; a dividend 
on 27th 
Stevenson om O Duf, merchants in Dunkeld; a 
dividend of 1s. on the estate of James Steven- 
son. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
July. 


Lt. Douglas, Cap. by purch. vice Lord 
Belhaven an: Stenton,ret. 50 vat 


Cor. and Sub.-Lt. Cuthbert, Lt. do. 
Cor. Hon. G. W. Edwards, from 17 
Dr. be Seteys,, ‘ ta & 
Capt. mberlayn, Maj. pure! 
vice Lt. Col.Gordon, ret. “ 1 July 
Lt. Knox, Capt. do. 
Cor. Smith, Lt. do, 
— Curtis, from h. p.7 Dr. Cor. soa 
J. Osborn, Cor. by purch. vice Pa 
ret. 24 Res 
T. J. Skipwith, Cor. by purch. vice 
Beaumont, ret. 8 July 
Cor. H. T. Lord Pelham, from 15 Dr. 
Cor. vice Sparrow, h. p. 17 Dr. rec. 
diff. 24 June 
Ens. ——— from 4 F. Cor. by purch, 
vice Pringle, prom do. 
Troop Ser. Maj. Pe xinkie, Qu. — 
vice R 1 July 


ying diff.) vice Lord Pelham 6 
24 June 
R. F. M. Greville, Cor. aaa Md 
Edwardes, 2 Life Gds, 
Lt. Vernon, Lt. and Capt. by pire 
Ks Bruce, ret. 
G. V. Wigram, Ens. and Lt. by pur. 


Lt. M‘Combie, from h. p. Afric. Cor. 
Lt. vice Graham, 17 24 June 

A. H. Ormsby, Ens. vice Glover, 2 
W.I1.R. 29 


do. 
T. Bryne, do. 


1F. 


50 do. 
A. W. at do. by pure, vice 
Warde, 7 Dr. 4 do. 
Ens. Lord F. Lennox from 62 Fr Lt. 
viee Bourke, dead. do. 
Capt. Ball, Maj. by purch. vice Lt. 

‘ol. De Courcy, ret. do. 
Lt. Baynes, Capt. do. 
Ens. Calder, Lt. ' do. 
— Clark, from 76 F. 8 July 
J. J. Fenton, Ens. vice Bae? Afr. 

Colonial Corps. 6 June 
Ens. Carr, Lt. vice Orr, dead. 29 oa 


—— Smith, do. vice Clancy, dead, 
31 do. 


— Mackensle, late of 70 F. Ens. 
25 June 1824. 

G. M. Asitiet, Ens, 26 do. 
Lt. Graham, from 1 F. Lt. vice Har- 
rison, h. p. African corps. 24 do. 
—— Vignoles, from h. p. R. Art. Lt. 
vice Sullivan, h. p. rec. diff. do. 
C. C. Hay, Ens. vice Soden, 2 W. I. 
R. 27 do. 
Bt. Maj. Hughes, Maj. viee om 2 
do. 


o de Ts 





Appointments, Promotidns, &c. 


Lt. Ewing, Cant. do 
Ens. Dirom, Lt. 


Cc. aig pay = 
— lym, Sah parcr: 
Chambers 


from 99 F. do.vice 
lliffe, h. Bourbon R. 
- Seer: 100 F. Ens. 
no Boileau, 2 Vet. Bn. 
Ww. N. Thomas, do. 


Gent. Cadet E. Thowld, il. 
do. vice t,62F. 24do, 

— W. Zuhicke, from R, 
Mill. Coli. do. vice Woodburn, 


dead. do. 
W. D. Hewson, do. vice Smith, — 
der Meulen, Capt. b —- 

Lt. Van ty pt. by uroh. 


do. 

. Erskine, Ens. do, 
Gent Cadet J. J. Louth, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Mackenzie, R. Afri- 
ean Colonial Corps. 3 July 
Ens. Gill. Lt. vice Ross, 2 W. I. R. 


25 _ 
H. M. Otway, Ens. 
5. Hood, do vice Conran, 2 W. I. Li 
0. 
Ens. Bagot, from 38 F. do. vice Lard 
TF. 


F. Lennox, 

Bt. lt Col. Gubbins, from 75 F. Lt. 
Col. by purch. vice amass 1 z= 
July 

J. J. H. Boys, Ens. vice Pettenoe, 
African Colonial Corps. 
Bt. Maj. Stewart, Maj. by ary = 
Gubbins, 67 F. July 
do. 

do. 


Coll. Ens. vice Langmead, 44 F. 
24 June 
Hon. C, Gordon, Ens. by —_ one 


Clark, 8 F. ne o> f 
R. Harper, Ens. vice Congreve, di 
25 June 
Ens. M‘Alpin, Lt. vice Fraser, Afr. 
Col. Corps. do. 
N. Cameron, Ens, do. 
Gent Cadet G. Reeves, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Splaine, Afr. Col. 


Col 
R. Kelly, Ens. vice Lisle, v4 
25 June, 
Hosp. As. Brown, As. om, = 
Whitney, 90 F. — 4 
Serj. Carr, Qua. Mast. aa * Pau 
dead. June 
Hon, C. —— Ens. iy pure. 
vice tnege le) 1 July 
Lt. m h, p. 84 F. Paym. 
24 June 
T. A. — Ens. vice Oxley, Afr. 
Col. Corps. 50 do. 
Ens. Leslle, Lt. by purch. vice Scott. 
ret. 


I July 
W. T. Stannus, Ens. do. 
F. an — Ens. vice Burlton, Afr. 


2 do. 
surge Vassall, from h. p. 24 F. ry 4 
1 do, 


Capt. Hill, from h. p. Bourbon R. 
it. vice Chambers, 29 F. 24 June 

- G. Mackinnon, 2d Lt. vice Robertson, 
Lele nach urch. tla, 
t. ets, b vice l, 

ret. "Cape ™ 24 do. 


Ens. Johnston, tg > 
J. Pentland, E 
Maj. nine from 24 r Lt. Col. 25 sda. 


=F Ry w.l a ty aj. 
PA. Jolly, cancelled 4 do. 

Lt. Ross, from ed F. Capt. 23 do. 
Ens. Ny Sag do. 


— Henr do. 
Lt. Griffi romp. Art. Dri Lt 
—— Henry, from h. p. 32 F.do. do. 


- -—— M‘Ghee, from h. p. 36 F. do.do. 
Lt. and Qua. Mast. H , do. 27 do. 


27 June f 


Ceylon R. 


R. Afr. Col. C. M 
4 Sia Gen 


2 Vet. Bn. 


Hose 


ony 4 
Sirc. M‘Carthy, dead 


Ens. Oxley, from 96 F. do. 

—— Splaine, from 81 F. _ 

—— Burlton, from 97 F. do. 

+— Mackenzie, from 48 F. do. 

J. M. Calder, Ens. 

J. Stapleton, do. 26 

Hosp. As. Geddes, As. — vice 
m, dead. 8 July 


Ens. Boileau, from 31 F. Ens. vice 
Ella, ret. list. 24 June 


Unattached. 


Major D’Este, from Dr. Gds. Lt. Col. 
of Inf. by P purch. viee\M. Gen. Mac- 
bay eae from a 1 July, = 
— Som Co v. 
do. by p cca ys mh Gen. Sir Cc. 
Holloway, ret. \ 17 do. 


Ordnance Department. 
2d Capt. een Cap. 18 June, 1824. 
—— Ma » from h. p. 2d 

Capt. 

1st Lieut. Wooleombe, do. 

2d Lieut. Trebeck, 1st Lieut. 

Gent. Cadet Boger, 2d Lieut. 

1st Lieut. Ramsden, from h. p. 

Lieut. vice oe Monroe, h. p. 23 = 

—_—— 8, from h. p. do. 24 do. 

™, Maj. and nd 24 ¢ ries ord aK ar 
tewart, Tes. A 1J 


rei 
12 July, 1824. 


Hospital Staff: 

Assist. Surg. Fenton, from h. p. 15 
Assist. Surg. vice H Assist. Fer 
gusson, African Col. Corps. 25 June, 


1824, 

Acting . Assist. Bell, Hosp. As- 
ist. vice Vilson, 2 W. I. R. 1 July 

P. Campbell, do. vice Geddcs. 4 
Tican Corps. ) 


Excha 
Cap. Christie, 
with 


CS. 
m 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. 
Hay, h. p. 37 F. 
— 17 Dr do. with Johai- 
an h. Pp nD De 


ae M‘Lean, toma 447. with Jacob, 
Lieut. “Warren, from 54 F. Lieut. 


F. 
Pa Penk - F. with 
Waik alker, ai 44 F 








12 


15 


1F. 
5F. 


14 
18 


Major Maxwell 


—— Kuper, 
M‘Combie, a a Cc 
Captain ‘orps. 


Lieut. M‘Kenzie, 5 r. » 
—— Orr, 16 F. Badula, Ceylon, 


4 Dr. G. 


10 F. 


Assist. Surg. Cutler, from 2 Life 
Guards with Assist.-Surg. Gilder, 
p-h. Gren. Gds. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Major-Gen. Macquarie, from 73 F. 
Sir C. Holloway, from R- 


Gordon, 2 Dr. G. 
De C , SF. 








—— Beaumont, 1 Dr. 
Ensign Hartopp, 88 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Major Jolly, 2W.1. R. 

Capt. Franklyn, 27 F. 


eaths. 
ware ate of 75 F. a 
at Pau. 
a hp. 3 tune Gers Leg. Vi 


2 824 
une 


Thy 
6July 


7 June, 1824 
28 Dec. 1823 


ed as Chief 
ales — 
+. July, 1 
omp. Servs 
at Chat- 
of oe t. 


torsanges 
have rarik of 


» h. p. (em 

in 1 pea 

in Army 
and Paym. sf Co 
0! 

ham, to have Comp 
een ae 


Aug. 
, from h. p. 40 F. 
err, 12 do. 


A eS ee 5 =~ 


ul 
Cor, Broadhead, Lt. do, 
Lt t Pallisar, ’ 
12 Aug. 


Ene. Engle England, Lt. 19 do. 
Lane, ,Major by a, vice 


Lt. T Jay Capt. 4 
‘em 
Cor. Musgrave, Lt. do. 


J. , Cor. do. 
cere Lt. vice eine 
if Corps u 
—— Hill, Lt. vice M‘Kenzie, be 
8 June 
, Ens. 12 A 
» Ens. 22 Ju y 
from Rifle Br. Lt. bef 
purch. vice Birch, ret. 
Gofdon, from 21 F. Major, 
ice Rudsdell, h. p. 3 Ceylon R 


W. L. O’Halloran, Ens. vice La 


Roche, res. 11 Jan. 
Ens. Latouche, Lt. by pu, vice 

French, 5 July 
G. H. Peel, do. 


, 20 F. 


T.C, Graves, de vice Young, = 
ug. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


August. 





‘ 





[Sep 






















Lieut. , 16 F. Kandy, Ceylon, 30 do. 
Sci i po :- Guess 25 om, + ae 

A Ww, a 
—— Locke, h. p10 P. 35 hek 
—— Summers, h. p. 62 F. Ramsay, Isle ——- 
une 
——- Gordon, h. p. 71 F. 29 May 





—— Crane, h. as Art, Portsee, y 
—— Allan, h. p. Queen’s Amer. Bengetn, My 4 


Bruns’ 
—— ‘Kensie, h. p. 1 Lt. Dr. Ger. Leg. png 
ed in Hanover, 9 June 
—— Muller, h. p. Brunsw. Inf. 24 Sept. 
Cornet Spier, h. p. Waggon Tr. Calais, 14 


824, 
2d Lieut. Wilson, late Inv. Art. Woolwich, 


12 July 
pat hay h. p. 21 F. Sligo, 
: — Ca we, TT F. 
pe my tp 13 F. Lymington, 9 July, 1824 
_ r, ‘ uly 
— Whitefoord, he p. Campbell’s Rec. Corps, 


28 April 
—— Cogan, 68 F. killed 


by lightning at = 
June 

Gunn, late 3 Vet. Bn. Edinburgh. ly 

Quar- Mast. ers, 10 Dr. Dublin, 5 June, ah 



























5 Jul 
tehell, 20 F. Tralee, 
Medical Department. 
Surg. Tod, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay, 20 Feb. 1824 














— Ritchie, 2 W. I. R. St Jago, Africa, 26 Mar. 
—— Braid, h. p. 81 F. 18 June 
Staff Assist. Surg. Kent, London, 3l May 






















19 Bt. Maj er, Majoe by ee. 
vice ad July 

Lt. Rose, Capt. do. 
Ens. Stirling, Lt. do. 
R. F. Poore, Ens. do. 
20 Ens. Y » from 18 F. Lt. vice 
Chure' 12 Aug. 
21 2d Lt. Booth, Ist. Lt. vice Brady, 
Afr. Col. Co. 15 July 





Ens. Pentland, from 1 W. I. R. 2d 
Lt. do. 
Maj. M‘Laine, from h. p. 35' Ceylon 
R. Maj. vice Gordon, fo F. 29 do. 
~~ Babington, do. vice —— 


R. J. E. Rich, Ens. 
Qua. Mast, . Kneeb one, Qua. 
Mast. vice Mitchell, dead 15 July 

































39 Bt. Lt. Col. Lindesay, Lt. Col. by 
am Va vice Sturt, ret. 12 Aug. 
Macpherson. Maj. 0. 
Lt. Caldicott cage , do. 
Ens. Leckie, L de. 
= © Ee do. 
43 ‘aoe vice ema ~~ 
uly 
2d. 7 Hay, from 54 F. Lt. do. 
51 Lt. ES mag Capt. by, —_ vice 
Jas. R 5 Aug. 
53 Lt. Haleott, , 87 F. Lt we An- 
stice, h. p. 22 Dr. July 
54 C. Warren, Ens. vice Hay, 48 SF. = 
60 Serj. Maj. Liddasty from 7 F. 2d Lt. 
and to att as A dj. 19 Aug. 
68 W. Smith, Ens. yiee Cogan, — ; 
u 
71 Ens. Connor, Lt. vice Contes, _o- 
9 Aug. 
—— Seymour, Ens. do. 
72 Lt. beng from h, p. 24 F. Lt. vice 
Rose, ex: do. 
13 Maj. Bamafond, from 97 F. Maj. vice 
Cameron, h. p- York Chass. 12 do. 
77 J. att Ens. by purch. vice Ay 4 
0. 
79 cane Marsal, Maj. by purch. vice 
Campbe ll, prom. <b 29 July 
Lt. Been, Capt. by pure, vice 
Marshall, prom. Aug 
Ens. Maule, _. = 
a Crombie, 
82 Mortime, vive Field dead, 9 ua. 





Appointments, Promotions, &¢ 
Comm. rin T: Walker, Dep. 


— aaa 
Staff Surg. Tully, Dep. ra of 


Petraeus bas 


. As Rosser, from h. p. 3. F. 
rg.vice Wharrie, deat» 29 do. 


enemame ie 


Lt. Goodiff, from ‘hw p. 31 F. Lt. vce Ea deipultesl, Howi, Ae, 
Exchanges. 
word 34 Le. by puch vice D8¥~ ajo Majos ale Macintosh, from 93 F. with Major Boson, 
Lt Capt. vice Skeill, dead Bt lair Cane, ‘ ftom 65 F..with Capt. Senior, 
= en a noah Pat 
au 
“Eapt, Saundersany et 
trom 29 F. with Capt. Hon. J. H. 
Grado, hme 8 We yom 
Heian ead. 
“Ta eee with Capt. Haggerston, 
Ceylon Regt. 
hr Lica froth 87 F. with Capt, Moore, bi p. 
Comet Stpenie, on. B- Rep 9 Se 


Easi Thoma fro 9 re ree, diff with Ensign 
from 68 F. with Ensign Bernard, 
—<. Oni, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. 


Ep 


i eBE 


Foy 6 





ote PIS Fe 
Ni 


S holo, Res 32 Fy with Bampfield, 
te. Meuron’s “mt 


Latham, from 57 F. with - Agsist. 
Surg. Doyle, lis p. 35 F. . 


and Retirements. us 


a kn Bath, 9 Aug. 1824. 


of 18 F. Malta, 8 4. 
rt » ade Oy 





Ke 


iE 
ie 


Santas aac ral 


eye 10 Feb. 1824, 
2 July. 





gety, 
Vou. XVI. 








Appointments, Promotions, 5c. [ Sept. 


Lieut. Bailey, h. CF. Reena Wertncrdand, 
—— Elmore, h. p. 72 F. Secunderabad, ' 
—— Laird, h. p. 86 F. Gateshead, Durham 
» he p 1 Gar, Bn, Stream's 7 
Stee a a, 
——— M'Cabe, h. p. Cape Co. Jersey, 21 June. 


i 


Ensign Bond, late 5 R. Vet. Bat. rte Fo 
Paymaster Williams, oe oun. 7 Apr. 1824, 


Quart. Mast. Murray, h. p. Durham Dime. Cons: 
e ° 
Buchanan, h. p. 9 F. Glasgow, 14 Aug. 1824. 
Vet. Surg. 3 ise, York Ss a 
‘et. uss. i 
ton, ape echt) < 27 May, 1824, 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 
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FELT 
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re) 
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if 


= 
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ld 
Fi 


i 
fl 





C.J. F, Newton 


Ships. 
nts. 
enson Isis 
Geo. Read (b) Lively 
Ww ne 
Ed C. Earle Meteor 
Andrew Smith (b) ditto 
Jas. B. Whitelocke Orestes 
Wm. Dickey ditto 
Andrew Kennedy Niemen 
Wm. H. Molyneux ditto 
Thomas Cole (b) ditto 
C. 1H. Binst Owen Glendower 
C. G. Lloyd ditto 
Kennedy Prince Regent 
J West Eyedes 
. Love Pyramus 
W. H. Routledge at Z 
Ww. itto 
John Conjuit ditto 
Joseph Roche ditto 
James Ing Sullivan ditto 
Aaran Games ditto 
Thomas Phelps 
Samuel H. Laston ditto 
Peter White ditto 
Wm. B. sss ditto 
Arthur ra Morley ditto 
Wm. Flinn ditto 
John Hills ditto 
Charles M. Cha: ditto 
John Coleman (a) ditto 
Abrabam Whitehead ditto 
Richard Jones (b) ditto 
lenry Brand ditto ~- 
N ewenham ditto 
Chas. Henry Seale ditto 
enry Stroud ditto 
Moriarty ditto 
W.S ditto 
Wm. H. ditto 
Thos. M‘Williams ditto 
J.J. F. Newell 
. Ricketts hho” 
m. Johnstone Satelitte 
Davies . tam 
Wm. H. Henderson re 
ditto 
oe ee 
Wm. Cotesworth Thesis 
Thos, E. Hoste ) ’ 
Wm. H. Pines Wellecley 
David Welch ditto 
Geo. Delme 
John M. Laws ditto 
Chas. H. Akerley ditto 
John D. Robinson 
Henry Knolles - Windsor Castle 
G. F. Dawson yperion 














Births—Marriages. 


pIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


lady of Alexander 
tMaroh At 
raeeees in ath feginen, of ason. 


Negpen mk Andrew Ross, 

pnb eat 
servi, of 8 son 

lady of Lieu- 

21, ees Lady. of 

oo erene Katte 


‘At Dalkeith. Mrs Dr Morison, of « daugh- 


1. The Hon. Lad Paget, of a daughter. 
ar wr Nethachouse, the lady of Major 


July 1 At Ditses Park, the sestof Lord Mon: of 
the Lady lasbelia Cust, of » daughter 

Be Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, of a daugh- 

— At 19, York Place, Mrs Abercrombie, of a 


— At Colinton Bank, Mrs Logan, of a daugh- 


ii At the Rayel Circus, the lady of William 
a ae net House, Mrs Burnett, of a son. 
— At M Cottage, Mrs Stainton, of Big- 


ofa 
5 Mrs Fisher, 14, Forth Street, of a son. 
At Rosemount, ae nee. 
At her father's, the Right Rev 


ford, the Indy ty of Montagu B. Bere of in 
the of Devon, of a son and heir. 

lL. At the lady of G. R, Dawson, Esq. 
M.P. of a son. 


_ ‘At Balearras, the lady of Captain Head, of 
“ol. At Drummond Place, the lady of A. Scott 
Y of Lieut-Colonel Be- 


he lady of 
@ son and 
“> hter, 


Christie, Esq. of 
— ist Suny’ Pcs Mas William 


1. "At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, of a.son. 
PS, At Paris, her royal highness the Duchess 


och lady Major Johnston, 99th regiment, 


Mrs A. Baxter, of a da 
Inverlochy, the lady of eee, 


Naples, the lady of Alexander Thomp- 
hotel, the lady of Thomas C. 

_ daughter. 
Street, Drummond Place, Mrs 





10. In Melville the of Ea 
_— ory lady of James 
ates “London,, Mrs ‘Tweedie, of « 
fi. Aé Desmmnant Fines, BARR HNO 
ton Gibb; of a’ 

14, At 15, London, Street, Mrs Thomas 


Grahame, of a son. 
20. At Holkham, Norfolk, Lady Ann Coke, of 
amy 


At Putney Heath, the lady of the Hon. Tho- 
mas Erskine, of a 
22, Ai the Hon. Mrs Fraser of 
tomes ei 
24. At Heriot + Mrs Dalyell, of Lingo, of a 


“25. At Park House, Mrs Gordon of Park, of a 

. At No. 1, Fettes Row, the lady of Captaizi 
arson, Royal Navy — pass hee sa 

the Lady of the Hon. J. E. 


ses tet th the lady of Johm Archi- 
Heriot atten of a daugh- 
31. At Pittencrieff, Mrs Hunt of Pittencri¢ff, of 
* = Kt invermoriton, the lady of ame Mur- 
.Glenmoriston and M: 


ray Grant, Esq. of oy, of a 
ee 
Lately. At eo Aston, Oxfordshire, Vicount- 


Chetwynd, of a daughter. 
OK eee ot ee ie Winchelsea, pe 
ofadaugher 


RRIAGES. 
Barc 2, at he ape of verge a 
Thomas Webster of 
Eiinburghee Ree, Bag, Meadow Place, 


» Glocestershire, Robert 
of ona 


ely 1. At At Madhanas Yorkshire, the Rev. Ragan] 
See tees Gammell. . 


oe 
of Ardoch, eldest eon of William Willismn GC. Gratase, 

ot Gortenane. ut Garena. fo. Frenece amr. Soren 
2. At Phantassie, James Aitchison, Esq. second 
ee of Drummore, to 
ttn Strout by elas Dr J 

n 's 4 
Argell Robertson, to Anne, a daughter tae 


on 


to 
late ‘David Morrison, 


So. Companys civil service, Bengal establish- 


me At Kirkaldy, Lumsden of 
- adv mee BR, aon a 





































oye 











Marriages. 


t the Rev. Finlay M‘Rae, mi- 
nite of North Uist, nto lesbells Maria, daughter 


York 

. John Hutton, Esq. 1 merchant, Leith to 
q punts Leith Peter Esq, 

‘ At Kensington chu Lord Bishop of 
Jemaion, ts Mick Pope, danghtet of the tant i 
At Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 

ry , Kirkliston, to 

“Gn at Wondside, Harvey Strong, Way. Amer 
eas consti, to Janet, eldest daughter of Colin 


Belhaven Park, Elles‘ Dudgeon, Esq. to 


[Sept. 


jw nero eldest ‘daughter of the late George 


'. we BC At DavidWatson, Esq. writer 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
= late Francis Beaumont, Esq. Knoc se, 
near Dunfermline. 
— At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire, Robert Lindsay, 
meg son of th the Hon, 5, Hobert Lindsay of 
to Frances, ae ir Robert 
Henderson of Straiton, Bart 
4. At Kirkbyhill Chureh, near bridge, 
James Mellor — » Bad. s abahet danaght Gatton- 
Sricesumian atonal enpe 
Mr Jacob ore Giv San 
bids sonpenty — Rane yp Mary Ann : 
"s t, to » young- 
of the late Lieut.-Colonel William 
tas cavalry. 
9. At Southfield Cottage, Mr William Phi 
Pom to Clementina, seeond. daughter of 
Alexander Dick Edinbu 


London, C. » Bengal cavalry, to 

Elisabeth Oawald, ehicst daughter of Alexander 
Anderson, Esq. C Street, Grosvenor Square. 

16. At: itabardinge i Hon. George C bases 


in eal of er 4» sixth son of the 
Earl of Derkele to >a Martha, second 
_- —s 


ter of the a Paul pas ae Esq. 
Craig, to Isabella, 6 ont y dagen of ithe late Joh 
n 
Turnbull, - of Seampien. 
mm At gh, Peter Hill, junior, Esq. to 
pa only daughter of Daniel Maedowall, Esq. of 


17. At Haddington, the Rev. Benjamin Laing, 
Arbroath, to a en ng Rev. 
di 


the . Henry — I 

» to 
— of the late David Hart 
Hiss, John ET cian to the 
Wien, to Mary, 


late Holden, Esq. of Dublin. 
24. In Windsor Street, Mr Archibald Paterson, 
merchant, to Jane, daughter of Mr Walter Seott, 


25. At St Martin’s in the Fields, London, 
Rennie, Esq. jun, of Phantassie, East Lothian, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late John Somes Hak 

— At Merton Hall, Wi o 
dane Tait, 
Marion a youngest da - 
jamin .V ule, Esq. of Whea ; Near Edinburgh. 
~ = At eueca, — Murray, Esq. — 
rissa, daughter of Réy..George Guidic, 
fee ged o 


-. 29. At Taunton, Somerset, Lieutenant William 
Bryant, R. N. to M eldest daughter of the late 
Kenneth ic, Hay. 


Mack: ater 
lace, Adam,Dawson, Esq. jun. 
ter of the late Mr 
inbur h. 
Mr ‘urpbull, Edin- 
daugh’ ter of the late James 


derson, Esq. wine-merchan’ 
eldest da ter of the late James Milnes, Esq. and 
tenant-General Hardym. 


to 
31. At Dolls, Stirlingshire, William — Esq. 
Bonnington, Esq Elizabeth, youngest da’ doutiner of 
John ne Te me 


George's, Hanover » London, 
Lieut-Col. Allan late ts, to Miss 


of the 23d 
= eldest aioqhier of the late Colonel Camp- 
. 4, At Shrews Richard, sou of 
Esq. of of haveteodh to Marianne, daughter 
of W.. Egerton Jeffreys, Esq of Coton-Hill, Salop. 
, In Keir eerie. Mr William 


Saaotewbe the late Mr James Atkin jun. dis- 
tiller, House of Muir- : 








1024.7] Deaths. 367 
fy ol. can DEATHS. parish, in ordinary _-to. his Majesty for 
— Scotland. error tats pemnenions 
rh IANS ot Maton tof. Best: ladies, So he 
on way home to Fraser; Net ee he. was known to have 
Gorthleck, in the Civil the Hon. pa hand to every good work that. was going 
\ Compe , at Nellore, _ , not only in the town of Leith, the more 
pate a her Colonel John Paton, immediate,object.of his:charge, but his benevo- 
and late comminary general PIs of. 4k ae the Chariteble Institutions of Edin- 
— peny’s jon a he a ready 7 nd most 
soot ve 
2. At Quebec, Robert, son of the late ae of one of the best of our 
Pebaten, Tes: be ke Charities, patanmece the Industrious; Blind, 
At Bellavy Indies, CaptainJames Weir; the extension the resources and benefits of 
PN SPE, ie" be li See oh eons ipgeiabinaan 
= . 

OT ga Mya 
of the Asia, and son of Sir John ston was, and we believe had been for a eonside- 
a ae a! rable time, the Father of the, Presbytery of Edin- 
midshipman, ofhis Majestysahip, Stare T--At Landon,. in his Sint year, Six George 
eke of the late Mac. Wood, Knt, late, one of the Barons of the Court of 

2 Ardintrive. Exchequer. . ; th ue 
Qn: board the ship Charlotte, off the Cape of 8.,At London, ar + \of . the 
Good Mr William Cam; Farquharson; Sandwich Islands; and on thel Tamcham- 
son of the late Dr Wi Farquharson, bad ey ep hn Fae Thm 
9g v9 eng 5 Se Zastion in the tenga, Which ante iy ended 
Dr wag y ye fatally. a ae myn he ae. 
Jamaica. = and are to be conveyed back to their native eoun- 


«Lda. Kingston, Jamaien, Mz 
Muirhead, son, of the late-Mr George A. Muir- 


, Ensign J. of 
oath rg _ aga D. Cogan, of the 
x Sturt Maxwal, ofthe ropa 


ry consequenee of a fall from 
his Rome Robert Hamilton Foth 
19. At, Moffat, Alex. Moffa of Loch Urr, 
ete men 
late Rev. Bishop Skinner, of 
» Isabella, second daughter of Mr 


At in the distriet of 
wow ne, Tat Wi Ss 
28. In James’: Mrs Hardy, reliet 
ofa ire tae bean eo 
— At H vom Lothian, 
eldest son of Captain W. H. Hardyman, 
Sion Rest Indiie Company's naval exrvies. 


2. 

4. At London, aftera sudden relapse of illness, 
the Countess of Krownlow. ‘ 

— Fhe Rev. Mr George Graham, minister of 
Fe At hile house, No. 6 Buccleugh Place, 
_ 0. 5, » Mr 


Charles Moodie, of the Auditor's Office, Exche- 
— At Demerara, John Macintyre, Req, late mer- 
bs At, K Place, the infant son of William 


pre At al St Mr Andrew Wallace, 


in Edinburgh. 

— At North Leith, the Rev. Dr David John- 
ston, in the 9ist year of his the 66th of his 
ministry, and the 59th of his mbeney of that 


phi 


7. At P 

Fraser, - accoun! . 

‘= At M Place, -Mrs Catharine Webster, 
widow of the Rev. John Webster. , 

19. At London, in the 21st year of his age, Mr 
Keith , Turner, son, of the late Keith 
Turner, Esq..of I , , 

— At Edinburgh, the Rey. Dr Thomas. Fie- 
ming, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, in the 
10th ‘year OF his age, Se, STes ee Bia saaewvea! 


Stewart, 
Perth, Patrick Ri- 


‘ tunika, Henry, second son of William 


Mary, daughter of Alex- 
tant. 


21. At the Priory, Stanmore, Middlesex, Lady ° 
Jane Gordon, eldext daughter of the Earlof Aber- 


22. At William Dalmahoy, 

cme Hon. Claud Irvine.Boswell, . 
Lord Balmuto. 

pot Wiles Pattison, Esq- in his 69th year, late 


23. At Bristol, Mr Stewart Cruickshank, of 
= late Rev. Alex. Cruickshank, of 
earns. 


— At Leith, on the 24th ult. Mr Alex, Smith, 
nt. 
4 


mercha! 





enna 


SPREE Se. 8 oo oe 
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Deaths 


Aber- 


parish of St Nicholas, 
pS myn ry year of his age, and 54th of his 


sore, rounem of 


beter gordon, yf ae 


Fin your of nage Orkney, in the 
‘ (Cnlett, ites Eliaabeth ‘Arndt, Yeliét of Mx 
James merchant there. I 


» =< At Portobello, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
D, Cowan, Canongate, Edinburgh, aged ten 


years. z 
pa and Qreamit” Mr James Richardson, sur- 

geon and 

& «= At Greenock, at an advanced age, Mr Tho- 

mas Potts, writer there, and formerly writer in 


- 17. At Leith, Peter F. Hay, son of Mr John 
% . 


Mili, aq. a 
ye Oe 
years, Semin Rech danghtes of Mr William 

“18. Mrs Heugh, relict of John Heugh, of Gart- 


cows, } 
18 At ledinbureh, William Calder, Esq. late 
Lord Provost of City, much and deeply re- 


— Mrs Susanna Davidson, wife of William 
in Dundee. 


phi tage 
20. At London, Thomas Trevor Han ‘ 
Viseount Hamdpen and Baron Trevor of Brom- 


ham. 
"sim At Dalnaspidal, Blair Atholl, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gevige Johnston, brother to the Right Hon. Lady 


Sey: 
At Inverleith Mains, Mr George Lauder, 
.=At Sourhope, Mr James Shiell, tenant there, 
ny Sy \) from daughter of 
John Simson, fea. of 

23. At Blair! , Sti ire, Miss Emilia 
Haband Baird, dager Very Rev. DrG. 
Hy Baird, of the U ty of Edin. — 


Douglas, late of 


‘Grahame. 
‘ : in the Vale of 
the Right Hon, Earl ‘of’ Dunraven, aged 


25. At Helybuxton, Berwickshire, after a few 

John Fairbairn, long tenant there, 

and 3 of a “ Treatise on Sheep-Farming,; 
by a Lammermuir Farmer.” 

26. At Bankhead, South Qu , Captain 

i of the late James 


ithe wife of William 
‘ 3 r tics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 
-' 98. At Pentonville, after a-short illness, Mr 
Alcx. Greig, in his 69th year. 

29. At her house, Ann Street, St Bernard’s, 
Mrs Jean Spalding, eldest daughter of the late 
‘Alexander Spalding Gordon, =.S. Holm and 
Shirmers, — relict of James Fraser, Esq. 


— At Edinburgh, James Butter, Esq. W.S, , 
~ ‘At St John’s Hill, James Sutherland Bruce, 
ead 2 the late Mr Wm. Bruce, banKer in Edin-- 


ants Wile Gag af gs 
; ige. 
30, At Craigleith Hill, Elizabeth Grahame, 
daughter of Mr William Bonar. 

. » On his hr «fe ol for the oe 
very Ensign luntly Gordon; o 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, y 
son of Lieutenant-General Gordon Cumming Skene 
of a Dyee. 

— At Lyons, whither he had proceeded for the 
“benefit of his health, Mr Abraham Montefiori, the 


brother of M. R » aged 38. 
f Qacidcnly, Of Alghete, Nor Wititan Rogers, mas 
ter of his Majesty’s ship ‘Glasgow. 








